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THE ALPINE CLUB. 


BY H. PRESTON-THOMAS. 


THis year the Alpine Club 
celebrates its jubilee; and dur- 
ing half a century of existence 
it has seen its particular pastime 
take a prominent place among 
athletic pursuits throughout 
the world. It is the parent of 
at least a score of vigorous 
associations of the same kind, 
having in the aggregate many 
thousands of members; and 
every season witnesses a con- 
stantly increasing number of 
ascents of all degrees of diffi- 
culty, from the, say, five 
thousandth trudge up _ the 
snowfields of Mont Blanc to 
the conquest of some previously 
unassailed giant of the Hima- 
layas or the Rockies. 

It is curious that up to the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the mountains had as 
little charm for athletes as for 
artists. It was Ruskin who 
then set himself to show that 
the Alps were not, as they 
have been called, “ugly ex- 
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crescences on the beautiful face 
of nature,” and it was a small 
band of enthusiasts (of whom 
Mr Justice Wills is one of the 
few survivors) who at about 
the same time invented moun- 
taineering. They had to face 
an immense amount of ridicule ; 
there was much talk of “ greasy 
poles” and of a “suicidal 
combination of monomaniacs.” 
Even classical quotations were 
thrown at their heads, the 
heaviest missile of this kind 
being Juvenal’s celebrated 
apostrophe to Hannibal,— 


“*I, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fins,” 


which a cockney wit translated, 
with perhaps undue freedom, 
as “Tuppence more, and up 
goes the donkey. ” In the first 
edition of ‘Murray’s Handbook 
to Switzerland’ we read that 
“the passion for climbing 


mountains, so ardent in a 
young traveller, soon cools, 
L 
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and they who have surmounted 
the Righi, the Faulhorn, and 
the Déle may fairly consider any 
further ascents a waste of time 
and labour.” And the third 
edition tells us, in reference to 
Mont Blane, that “it is a some- 
what remarkable fact that a 
large proportion of those who 
have made this ascent have 
been persons of unsound mind : 
those who have succeeded have 
for the most part advised no 
one to attempt it.” 

But gradually people found 
that the men who devoted 
themselves most keenly to 
mountaineering were neither 
fanatics nor fools; that al- 
though, like most sports, it 
involved some risks, the notion 
of climbing a peak with its 
attendant excitement and ad- 
ventures was not necessarily 
more insane than that of gal- 
loping across country after a 
fox; and, as a matter of fact, 
the hard-worked barristers, the 
men of science, the Cambridge 
tutors, who were among the 
leaders of the new pastime, 
found in it the best possible 
recreation for mind and body. 
Perhaps Albert Smith con- 
tributed a good deal to its 
popularity. In August 1851 
he joined three Oxford under- 
graduates in going up Mont 
Blanc; and his story of the 
expedition, which appeared in 
‘Maga’ in the following Jan- 
uary, set a new fashion in 
travellers’ tales. It was a 
graphic and thrilling piece of 
description; and we cannot 
wonder at the marked success 
which it attained, although, 
with the experience of half a 
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century, we see that most of 
the appalling dangers were 
conjured up by fright and ex 
haustion working upon a vivid 
imagination. Thus Smith says 
that on the Grand Plateau 
(where one might almost drive 
an active cow) “every step we 
took was gained from the 
chances of a horrible death.” 
At the foot of the Mur de la 
Céte he sat on the snow and de- 
clared he would go no farther. 
But the guides (of whom there 
were sixteen!) dragged him 
on; and here is his impression 
of the Mur: “It is an all but 
perpendicular! iceberg. .. . 
Immediately after you begin 
to ascend it obliquely, there is 
nothing below but a chasm in 
the ice more frightful than 
anything yet passed. Should 
the foot slip or the baton give 
way, there is no chance for 
life,— you would glide like 
lightning from one frozen 
crag to another, and finally 
be dashed to pieces, hundreds 
and hundreds of feet below, 
in the horrible depths of the 
glacier.” As to this, the late 
C. E. Mathews (who made the 
ascent over a dozen times) 
drily remarked that the Maur, 
though steep, is quite safe; 
and that if a traveller slipped, 
he would be landed on soft 
snow at the bottom, and merely 
have the trouble of climbing 
up again. Still, these ex- 
aggerations did no harm to 
Smith’s story, and a month 
or two later he expanded it 
into what proved to be the 
most successful entertainment 
of the early ‘Fifties. His 
“ Ascent of Mont Blanc,” with 





1 According to a matter-of-fact clinometer, its slope is only 45°. 
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excellent pictures by William 
Beverley, patter songs, and St 
Bernard dogs, was produced at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
on the 15th March 1852; it 
attracted all London; the run 
actually continued for no less 
than six years, and brought 
Smith a profit of something 
like £30,000. The performance 
was not one of a high class, 
but it undoubtedly had the 
effect of making some of the 
charms of mountain-climbing 
known to the world at large. 
If its author was a thorough 
cockney, with no claim to be 
considered a mountaineer, if his 
conceit was overweening (even 
the good-natured Dickens said 
of him, “We all have our 
Smiths”), if his narrative was 
not strictly fettered by fact, 
it was decidedly amusing and 
dramatic, and it certainly drew 
public interest in a new direc- 
tion. 

The original suggestion for 
the formation of a club of 
climbers was made on the Ist 
February 1857 by Mr William 
Mathews, of the Leasowes, 
Worcestershire, and appears 
in the collected correspondence 
of Professor Hort, which was 
published a few years ago. It 
ran as follows :— 


“T want you to consider whether it 
would not be possible to establish an 
on “3 members of which 
might dine together once a year, say, 
ay sa mg an give each other what 
information they could. Each mem- 
ber at the close of any tour in Switzer- 
land, or elsewhere, should be required 
to furnish to the President a short 
account of all the undescribed ex- 
cursions he had made, with a view to 
the publication of an annual or bi- 
ennial volume. We should thus get 
a t deal of useful information in 

a form available to the members.” 
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In the autumn of the same 
year the project was put into 
definite shape, lists were made 
of men likely to join the Club, 
and a circular was addressed 
to them signed by Mr E. 8. 
Kennedy. The first meeting 
was held at “ Ashley’s Hotel,” 
Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
den, on the 22nd December 1857, 
when the Club was definitely 
established, and the rules were 
settled. It started with 31 
“original members,” but the 
number increased steadily, and 
now, after half a century, has 
reached nearly 700. Its first 
President was John Ball, whose 
knowledge of the topography, 
the botany, and the geology of 
the Alps was amazingly wide, 
and who was one of the most 
ardent mountaineers of the day. 
For a short time the meetings 
were held at the chambers of 
Mr Hinchliff, the first honorary 
secretary, but, at the beginning 
of 1859, the Club obtained a 
suite of rooms at 8 St Martin’s 
Place, where they remained 
until a dozen years ago, when 
they were fortunate enough to 
secure the quaint old house 
which they now occupy in 
Savile Row. 

The first volume published 
under their auspices was 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 
which appeared early in 1859, 
and went through four edi- 
tions in less than twelve 
months, while a year or two 
later a second series in two 
large volumes was also received 
with considerable favour. It 
is not wonderful that the 
public discovered this new 
branch of literature to be de- 
lightful. Among the writers 
were men like Tyndall and 
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Leslie Stephen, John Ball and 
Mr Alfred (now Mr Justice) 
Wills. They were equally 
skilled with pen and ice-axe, 
and they had the enormous 
advantage of having found a 
perfectly new field for descrip- 
tion. Many of the summits 
which they reached had never 
previously been climbed, and 
it is undeniable that the nar- 
ration as well as the achieve- 
ment of a first ascent has 
a special charm of its own. 
Those old stories palpitate 
with vigorous individuality. 
Some, it is true, are too plenti- 
fully peppered with adjectives, 
some dwell to excess on the 
trials of the commissariat, a 
few dilate on the dangers and 
difficulties of ascents which 
familiarity makes us class as 
very simple affairs; but, on 
the whole, those early pieces 


of writing about expeditions 
into the vast unknown are 
admirable alike in style and in 


substance. Modern climbers 
of the Finsteraarhorn may 
fail to recognise anything like 
the “infinitely narrow ridge 
of rock, with an everlasting 
vertical precipice on one side 
and one longer and steeper 
on the other,” which Hardy 
found in his celebrated ascent ; 
nor is it common for them to 
be accompanied on that moun- 
tain by a guide who, like 
Hardy’s, refuses to use the 
rope, on the ground that 
“any unfortunate who slipped 
would certainly drag the 
others down”; yet the ac- 
count of that expedition is 
one of the most vivid in 
Alpine literature. Still better 
is Leslie Stephen’s description 
of his conquest of the Schreck- 
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horn, this paper being the pre- 
cursor of many others by one 
of the most brilliant moun- 
taineers of the early days of 
the Club. The ascents of 
the Dom by the Reverend 
Llewellyn Davies, of the 
Aletschorn by Mr F. Ff, 
Tuckett, of the Grivola by 
Ormsby, of the Bernina by 
Hardy and Kennedy, of Mont 
Pelvoux by Mr KEdward 
Whymper, were among those 
described in these delightful 
volumes; and the editor of 
the second series even ven- 
tured to assert that “ the 
Matterhorn is now (1862) 
nearly the only giant in the 
great central mass of the 
Alps who still remains un- 
conquered.” 

In 1863, however, when the 
Club started its ‘Alpine Jour- 
nal: A Record of Mountain Ad- 
venture and Scientific Obser- 
vation,’ the preface declared 
that the Alps were not nearly 
exhausted, that the MHim- 
alayas and other mountain- 
ranges in all parts of the 
globe remained to be climbed, 
and that the new publication 
was not likely to starve for 
want of matter. Certainly 
the prophecy has been abun- 
dantly fulfilled, for the oper- 
ations of the Club have been 
world-wide, and its Journal 
continues to flourish, having 
now reached the twenty-third 
volume and the 177th quarterly 
number. 

It may probably boast with 
truth that its members have 
climbed every peak in the 
Central Alps, and it has to 
be admitted that mountaineers 
whose playground is limited 
to Switzerland have now to 
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content themselves, if they de- 
spise tracks already trodden, 
with finding new routes, or, 
in other words, with substi- 
tuting the inconvenient and 
perhaps the dangerous for the 
obvious and the comparatively 
safe. It is curious to think 
how many mountains which 
long enjoyed a reputation of 
being absolutely unclimbable 
are now considered as almost 
ordinary excursions. For ex- 
ample, the Matterhorn for 
many years repulsed men who 
were among the foremost 
mountaineers of the day. 
Professor Tyndall was persist- 
ent in his attempts, which 
had begun as early as 1860, 
and Mr Edward Whymper 
was foiled on more than a 
dozen occasions. But on the 
15th July 1865, with Lord 
Francis Douglas, Hudson, and 
Hadow, Mr Whymper event- 
ually reached the summit, and 
it was in descending that the 
fatal slip occurred which cost 
the lives of his three English 
companions, as well as of 
Michel Croz, one of the most 
competent of Swiss guides. 
Nowadays the peak which 
Ruskin likened to a rearing 
horse is constantly ascended 
(with the help of well - paid 
guides, be it understood) by 
tourists who have no preten- 
sions to be mountaineers at 
all, and there are certainly a 
dozen, if not a score, of other 
mountains which exceed it 
in difficulty. No doubt it 
must always be one on which 
it would not be safe to be 
caught in a storm, and which 
is extremely dangerous when 
the snow is in a bad condition. 


_ But when the weather is good 
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the ordinary route to the top 
presents no serious obstacles, 
and although it defied many 
vigorous assaults in olden 
days, it is now a peak up 
which novices, old men, and 
ladies climb or are dragged 
as a matter of course. 

Very different from such 
performances is the guideless 
mountaineering of which the 
Rev. A. G. Girdlestone was 
@ prophet and pioneer some 
forty years ago, thereby ex- 
citing tremendous denunci- 
ations from newspapers which 
acted on the principle of the 
ancient map-makers, “ Where 
you know nothing place 
terrors.” As time went on, 
a good many amateurs ac- 
quired ability, both in ice- 
craft and in rock-scaling, very 
nearly approaching that of 
professional guides of a high 
class; and many of the tough- 
est climbs have of late years 
been accomplished by parties 
of Alpine clubmen alone. Nor 
in their case has the practice 
been attended with the terrible 
results which used to be pre- 
dicted, although it has un- 
deniably caused many fatal ac- 
cidents among novices (mostly 
young foreigners), who, with- 
out experience or skill, have 
recklessly adventured them- 
selves among the snowfields. 

It is long since the Alpine 
Club began to explore various 
mountain -ranges other than 
those of Central Europe. 
Nearly forty years ago they 
attacked the Caucasus, despite 
the fact that the ‘Standard 
Dictionary of Geography,’ 
published in 1860, had as- 
serted that its mountains were 
“either flat or cup-shaped,” 
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and added that the existence 
of glaciers was uncertain. It 
is true that the Russian Gov- 
ernment were aware that 
Elbruz was not “flat,” —a 
flat mountain being indeed 
an unusual phenomenon,—and 
had once organised a military 
party for its ascent; but un- 
luckily neither the general in 
command nor any of his staff 
were trained mountaineers, and 
their highest point was some 
thousands of feet below the 
top. However, the general 
looked through a_ telescope, 
fancied that he saw a Cossack 
in the clouds above, and re- 
ported that though he him- 
self had stopped somewhat 
short of the summit, one of 
his followers had been suc- 
cessful in reaching it. He 
therefore congratulated the 
Government on the achieve- 


ment. Afterwards, questions 
arose as to the cloudy Cos- 
sack, and in the year 1868 
Mr Douglas Freshfield, then 
editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ ; 
Mr C. C. Tucker, Fellow of 


University College, Oxford ; 
and the late A. W. Moore, 
Honorary Secretary of the 
Club, had the proud distino- 
tion of making what was un- 
doubtedly the first ascent of 
the easternmost of its twin 
pinnacles, and of robbing 
Mont Blanc of its reputation 
as the highest mountain in 
Europe. For Elbruz, which 
used to be considered as being 
beyond the Asiatic frontier, is 
really well within it, and its 
height exceeds that of the so- 
called Monarch of Mountains 
by nearly three thousand feet. 
Some six years later Mr F. 
C. Grove, Mr Horace Walker, 
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and Mr F. Gardiner, with a 
Zermatt guide, reached the 
top of the western peak, 
which is rather the higher of 
the two, and since that time 
the range has been the happy 
hunting - ground of many 
mountaineers. But a terrible 
catastrophe occurred there in 
1888, when Mr W. F. Donkin, 
Honorary Secretary of the 
Club, and Mr H. Fox, one of 
its most active members, with 
two Swiss guides, were swept 
away by an avalanche in 
an attempt on Koshtantau 
(16,880 feet). This, at any 
rate, is the most probable ex- 
planation of their disappear- 
ance; for a party led by Mr 
Douglas Freshfield in the fol- 
lowing year was successful 
in finding the place of their 
last bivouac, at the edge of 
some huge snow gulleys, evid- 
ently raked often by tremend- 
ous downfalls. The account 
of the search expedition, in 
Mr Freshfield’s book, is full 
of pathetic interest, and there 
is something touching in the 
gratitude shown by the native 
chiefs for the removal from 
their shoulders of certain sus- 
picions that the travellers had 
been the victims of foul play. 
In 1879-80 Mr Edward 
Whymper made his famous 
explorations in the Andes, 
ascending Chimborazo (20,475 
feet) and Cotopaxi (19,613 
feet), as well as seven other 
giants of Ecuador, of which 
the lowest was about the same 
height as Mont Blanc. He 
had to suffer a good deal 
from the trickiness of the 
Ecuadorians, whom he char- 
acterised as a particularly 
“promising” people; and he 
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came to the conclusion that 
the phrase “my word is my 
bond” had to be construed 
with a remembrance of the 
value of South American 
bonds in the money market. 
But he certainly succeeded in 
investing the country with 
more interest than it has 
afforded to investors in gen- 
eral. In 1897 Mr E, A. Fitz- 
Gerald, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself in the New 
Zealand Alps, successfully at- 
tacked the tremendous peak 
of Aconcagua (23,080 feet), 
and the scarcely less impos- 
ing Tupungato; while in the 
following year Sir Martin Con- 
way scaled Illemani (21,200 
feet), and attempted the still 
higher pinnacle of Sorato, in 
the Bolivian portion of the 
range. 

In the Himalayas Mr W. W. 
Graham, an active member of 
the Club, with two Swiss 
guides, made an expedition to 
Sikkim as long ago as 1883, 
and claimed to have ascended 
Kabru, a peak of about 24,000 
feet; but considerable doubts 
have been thrown on the 
authenticity of this achieve- 
ment, there being some ground 
for supposing that he was mis- 
taken as to the point which 
he had attained. However 
this may be, a large number 
of mountaineering expeditions 
in the Himalayas have since 
been made by Mr Douglas 
Freshfield, Sir Martin Con- 
way, Dr T. G. Longstaff, and 
others. Probably the great- 
est height incontestably at- 
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tained on this earth’s surface 
before the present summer! was 
that of 23,394 feet, gained some 
four years ago by Dr William 
Hunter Workman on the so- 
called Pyramid Peak in Balti- 
stan; and it is worth notice 
that Mrs Workman reached 
the summit of a mountain only 
about a thousand feet short of 
that tremendous altitude. 

This success suggested the 
possibility of the ascent of 
Mount Everest itself, and the 
Royal Geographical Society 
and the Alpine Club recently 
combined in promoting an 
expedition for the purpose. 
It was to consist of Major the 
Hon. Charles Bruce, who has 
done wonders in training the 
Ghurkas of his regiment as 
climbers ; of Dr Longstaff, who 
has had much experience of 
Himalayan exploration ; and of 
Mr Arnold Mumm, late Hon. 
Secretary of the Alpine Club. 
But although Lord Curzon had 
actually initiated the project, 
Mr Morley peremptorily pro- 
hibited its execution, on the 
ground that it would involve 
crossing the frontier, and “it 
was inexpedient to raise the 
question of facilities for travel- 
lers in Tibet with the authori- 
ties of Lhasa.” As Mount 
Everest is about four hundred 
miles from Lhasa, and in an 
almost uninhabited region, it 
is difficult to understand why, 
despite the opinion of the late 
Viceroy, Mr Morley should 
have considered it an act of 
undue presumption even to 
ask the Tibetan Government 





1 A Reuter’s telegram has lately announced that this record has been beaten 
by Dr Longstaff’s ascent, last June, of Mount Trisul (23,406 feet), in the Kumaon 


But details are not yet available. 
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whether they had any objec- 
tion. However, as long as this 
diplomatic delicacy prevails, so 
long will it be impossible to 
solve the problem whether the 
29,000 feet of the highest 
mountain in the world can be 
regarded as practicable for 
human thews and sinews, and, 
what is more, for human 
hearts and lungs. 

A very distinguished member 
of the Club, namely, the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, has succeeded 
in two of the greatest moun- 
taineering achievements of 
recent times. The grandson 
of Victor Emmanuel is a 
hereditary cragsman. About 
a dozen years ago he made the 
ascent of the Matterhorn up 
the tremendous precipices of 
rock which rise from the 
Zmutt glacier, and he has ac- 
complished various other stiff 
climbs in the Alps. In 1897 
he led an elaborate expedition 
for the conquest of Mount St 
Elias, Of this peak little was 
known till lately, though it 
made a strong impression on 
early explorers of the Alaskan 
coast as a colossal beacon of 
ice visible from the sea at an 
enormous distance. It used to 
be regarded as an _ active 
volcano, and Mr Douglas 
Freshfield was told by Tenny- 
son that he had it in his mind 
when he drew the picture of 
landscape in “The Palace of 
Art” :— 


**And one, a foreground black with 
stones and slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white cloud the 
scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire.” 


It towers up to a height of 
rather over 18,000 feet, and 
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its summit is wholly British, 
being about two miles east of 
the frontier between Canada 
and the United States. Pre- 
vious assaults had for the most 
part failed in consequence of 
the vast expanse of snow and 
ice which separated it from the 
base of supplies. But the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, who seems per- 
sonally to have made all the 
arrangements, and to have 
planned each day’s route, must 
be regarded as the Carnot of 
mountaineering, and his success 
was complete. 

Last year the Duke turned 
his attention to Africa, 
journeyed through Uganda, 
and climbed no less than four- 
teen summits of the Ruwenzori 
range, including the highest of 
all (16,815 feet), to which he 
gave the name of the Queen of 
Italy, and another, of almost 
equal altitude, which he grace- 
fully christened after the Queen 
of England. The Duke de- 
scribed his journey in an ad- 
mirable paper which he read 
before the Royal Geographical 
Society, in the presence of the 
King and the Prince of Wales, 
at the beginning of this year, 
and he was able to show that 
geography and science had 
largely profited by his expedi- 
tion, and that, in the words 
of Mr Freshfield (himself a 
climber of numberless peaks 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa), 
‘mountaineers had succeeded, 
after many experienced travel- 
lers who were not mountaineers 
had failed, in lifting the veil of 
centuries and giving the world 
accurate knowledge of a most 
interesting and fascinating 
region, the snows of the Nile.” 

Among the other ranges 
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which have furnished occupa- 
tion for the climber may be 
specially mentioned the Rockies, 
and the Alps of New Zealand, 
as well as those of Japan— 
which now possesses a Vigorous 
Alpine Club of its own. And 
it is worth remembering that 
Mr Bryce, at present H.M. 
Ambassador at Washington, 
and lately President of the 
Alpine Club, was Noah’s im- 
mediate successor in the ascent 
of Mount Ararat—from which 
he proudly brought down a 
piece of wood bearing evident 
traces, according to a distin- 
guished Admiral, of exposure 
to sea water. So at least he 
once informed the Club, though 
with a suspicious twinkle. 

There is, however, one 
mountainous portion of the 
earth’s surface which still 
awaits the explorer. New 
Guinea is said to possess some 
magnificent ranges, but owing 
to the presence of various 
tribes of particularly aggress- 
ive and hungry cannibals, the 
traveller’s difficulty in procur- 
ing food would be supplemented 
by the danger of being con- 
verted into it. This risk has 
not yet been faced. 

Some of the most thrilling 
narratives of adventure in the 
whole range of literature have 
been given to the Club at its 
monthly meetings. One that 
happens to stand out among 
my old recollections must have 
been read more than thirty 
years ago, and described the 
first ascent of Monte Rosa 
from the Italian side. Every- 
body knows that the climb 
from the Gorner Glacier pre- 
sents no particular difficulty 
or danger. But from Macug- 
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naga the rosy peak is separated 
by huge cliffs of ice, which rise 
for a sheer height not far 
short of nearly 10,000 feet 
from the valley, and are per- 
haps the most imposing sight 
in the Alps. Some of the 
boldest guides in Switzerland 
were asked to try the ascent, 
but when they saw that on 
each summer afternoon the 
whole mountain-side was raked 
by discharges of hundreds of 
tons of snow and ice and rocks 
they declined to subject them- 
selves and their employers to 
the prospect, which in their 
opinion almost amounted to a 
certainty, of being under fire 
as dangerous as that of the 
most deadly artillery. How- 
ever, a local guide named Im- 
seng believed he had thought 
out a route which would be 
fairly free from avalanches, 
and three members of the 
Alpine Club (one of them a 
distinguished Senior Wrangler) 
were ready to make the at- 
tempt. On the 26th July 1873 
the party, consisting of Messrs 
W. M. and R. Pendlebury 
and the Rev. C. Taylor, with 
Gaber, Imseng, and Oberto as 
guides, spent the night on 
some precipitous rocks just 
below the great icefall, and 
started at 2 A.M. From five 
o'clock onwards their course 
was eagerly scanned from the 
balcony of the Macugnaga 
Hotel. Deviously and slowly 
they ascend; but their guide 
has chosen his track with 
consummate wisdom, and the 
avalanches fall elsewhere. 
They are seen to stop for 
their morning meal, and a 
shudder runs through the 
watchers below, who note 
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where the halt is made. For 
just above the party there is 
a huge serac, containing per- 
haps 1000 tons of ice, which 
is being rapidly loosened by 
the summer sun, and is evi- 
dently tottering to its fall. 
Will they be swept to swift 
destruction? It is a mere 
question of time, and with a 
feeling of relief the spectators 
see them deliberately continue 
their course. It is not till 
they are far out of the way 
of danger—so far, indeed, 
that they are not aware of 
the escape which they have 
had—that the huge mass 
slowly heels over, detaches 


itself from the mountain, and 
plunges down, breaking into 
countless fragments in its de- 
scent to the glacier below. 
Along narrow ledges of rock 
with little resting-place for 
foot or hand, over crags so 


steep that the first man 
seems to wriggle up by en- 
joying a special immunity 
from the ordinary laws of 
gravitation, although by ju- 
dicious use of the rope pro- 
gress is made possible for his 
successors, up couloirs of hard 
ice in which each step has to 
be laboriously hewn, across 
crevasses thinly bridged, and 
along ridges of snow with a 
yawning gulf on each side, 
they make their way, and at 
last their boldness is crowned 
with success. They attain the 
topmost peak of Monte Rosa, 
make a tedious passage over 
snowfields soft with the after- 
noon sun, and finally reach 
the Riffel Hotel in the evening 
after one of the most risky 
expeditions on record. 

It was, indeed, a great deal 
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too risky. The merits of 
mountaineering a8 a manly 
pastime are unquestionable; 
but one must draw the line 
somewhere, and most of us 
are inclined to draw it 
at avalanches. Every moun- 
taineer must often be in a 
position where, in the old 
guide-book phrase, a single 
slip would hurl him to de- 
struction. On many moun- 
tains, one step may lead from 
the sublime, not to the ridic- 
ulous, but to the tragic. Still, 
there is no reason, with ordin- 
ary care, why that step should 
be taken; whereas if you are 
clinging for six or eight hours 
to the side of an ice-cliff on 
the mere chance that the 
avalanches which are falling 
all around may not happen to 
come in your direction, you 
are courting a danger against 
which you are perfectly help- 
less, and are giving your heirs 
an undue chance, It is true 
that this particular ascent has 
since been accomplished on 
several occasions—once or 
twice even without guides. 
But the conviction that the 
risk was unjustifiable is con- 
firmed by the fact that 
Ferdinand Imseng, already 
mentioned as having planned 
the original route and led the 
first expedition, perished some 
years later in an attempt to 
repeat the exploit, being swept 
away by an avalanche, which 
also engulfed Signor Marinelli 
and a Tyrolese guide. 

Another ascent to which, if 
to anything, the abominable 
adjective “sensational” might 
well be applied, is that of the 
Aiguille du Dru, to all appear- 
ance the most absolutely in- 
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accessible of all the gigantic 
spires of rock which tower 
up near Mont Blanc. It long 
defied all assailants, and 
although a Chamonix guide 
once announced to his credu- 
lous village that he had 
reached the summit alone and 
unaided, and was even allowed 
to describe in the ‘ Annuaire’ 
of the French Alpine Club 
how he had crossed imprac- 
ticable crevasses, scaled im- 
possible rocks, let himself down 
by a rope from crag to crag, 
and frequently had to repeat 
this last performance (presum- 
ably climbing up again each 
time to untie the cord), the 
mountaineering world unani- 
mously pronounced him to be 
an inaccurator; and I fancy 
that “terminological” was not 
precisely the adjective gener- 
ally applied to his “inexact- 
itude.” The Dru was actually 


first climbed by Messrs C. T. 
Dent and J. W. Hartley, with 


two Oberland guides; and 
nothing could be more de- 
lightful than the paper in 
which Mr Dent described the 
ascent, with its thrilling in- 
cidents, and the extraordinary 
difficulties which were over- 
come only by a splendid com- 
bination of boldness and skill. 
No more pleasant mixture of 
graphic narrative and jovial 
humour was ever given to the 
Alpine Club. 

But more important than 
the monthly meetings of the 
Club are its annual dinners, 
of which, as I have only missed 
@ couple in a good deal over 
& quarter of a century, I may 
claim to have considerable 
experience. They were first 
held at Willis’s Rooms; then 
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there was a migration to the 
Hotel Métropole; and of late 
the large hall of the Hoétel 
Cecil has been utilised; but 
the change of the genius loci 
has not prevented a high 
standard of post - prandial 
oratory from being habitually 
maintained. Leslie Stephen 
was always particularly amus- 
ing, and used to take delight 
in making attacks upon the 
wretched people who were 
unable to enjoy mountaineer- 
ing for its own sake, and must 
needs be perpetually trying to 
carry inconvenient scientific 
instruments into inaccessible 
places in order to record in- 
accurate results. He deplored 
the sadness of seeing a person 
sitting painting in a valley 
who might otherwise be mak- 
ing @ magnificent ascent, 
although he once congratulated 
Sir Robert Collier on being 
able to turn from barristers 
and solicitors and the dark 
side of human nature to depict 
the sunlight beauties of the 
Alps with an artist’s pencil. 
At one dinner Mr Grohmann, 
who was an early explorer of 
the Zermatt Valley, gave a 
graphic account of the earth- 
quake which wrought such 
devastation there many years 
ago. He had just crossed the 
bridge that spans the torrent, 
when there was a trembling 
of the ground, the cliffs on 
each side seemed to close in, 
huge trees torn up by the roots 
slithered down the mountain 
side, enormous blocks of granite 
were detached from the main 
mass, and the whole air was 
filled with missiles of every 
sort and size, This wild scene 
was watched by Mr Grohmann 
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from the fortunately safe 
shelter of an overhanging rock 
under which he had crept, and 
his description gave his audi- 
ence a vivid notion of nature 
breaking out into universal 
avalanche. 

For many years Mr C. E. 
Mathews, known in the Mid- 
lands as Mr Chamberlain’s 
chief henchman at Birming- 
ham, was pretty sure to enliven 
the dinner with a speech full 
of humour. Few men were 
better qualified to speak on 
Alpine subjects. His passage 
of the Col de Trélatéte, which 
involved the climbing, @ cheval, 
along the crest of an ice-wave 
only a few inches wide and 
flanked by unfathomable crev- 
asses, is still remembered among 
mountaineers as a notable ex- 
ploit; and the account of his 
ascent of the Jaigerhorn and 
the Lyskamm from the Italian 


side is a model of graphic nar- 


rative. His great delight was 
to break a lance with the 
Philistines who scoffed at 
mountaineering owing to their 
invincible ignorance, and he 
once told for their benefit the 
story of the Oxford undergrad- 
uate who, when driven to desper- 
ation in a vivd voce examination 
on the “Dialogues,” at last 
declared that he had “a con- 
tempt” for Plato. “Sir,” re- 
joined the examiner, “it is plain 
to me that your contempt has 
not been engendered by famil- 
iarity, and your testamur will 
be refused.” 

Mr F. C. Grove figured 
prominently on various occa- 
sions among the after-dinner 
speakers ; and once, in describ- 
ing some special experiences, 
he suggested that if ordinary 
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mountains do not afford suffic- 
ient excitement there arealways 
the volcanoes. He declared 
that his most vivid recollection 
of the heavenly feeling “Thank 
goodness I am down again” 
was after having been on the 
top of a volcano showing signs 
of an imminent eruption; and 
the thought that, if he were 
projected into the air, he would 
at least begin his post-mortem 
career in the right direction, 
had afforded little solace to his 
agitated feelings. 

Mr C. F’. Dent also frequently 
enlivened the proceedings, and 
it may have been at one of 
these dinners that he described 
his bed-covering in an Alpine 
hut as “a collection of second- 
hand holes which they called 
a blanket,” and that he re- 
ferred to the “flea in his ear,” 
with which an unwashed and 
incompetent guide was dis- 
missed, as ‘‘an addition which 
was probably superfluous.” 

Mr Edward Whymper, too, 
whose mountain exploits have 
perhaps been more brilliant and 
more varied than those of any 
other living man, has often 
sketched his adventures with 
dry humour for the benefit of 
the Alpine Club. A sentence 
of his which dwells vividly in 
my memory is one in the pre- 
lude to the account of his 
Greenland journey, when he 
told us how a Bishop commis- 
sioned to convert the Eskimo 
was prevented by a broad belt 
of ice from landing. This was 
represented as the saddest 
possible case of ecclesiastical 
disappointment. The Bishop 
could see the fat flocks and 
herds, but could not tithe them; 
he could distinguish the natives, 
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but could not preach to them ; 
in fact, he could see his See 
but could not say his say, and 
was thus hindered from expos- 
ing himself to the risk of being 
converted, like Bishop Colenso, 
from the errors of Christianity. 

Many celebrities have figured 
at the Club dinners. The late 
Lord Coleridge once charmed us 
by his silver-tongued eloquence, 
making, however, the con- 
fession (singular in the mouth 
of a relative of the poet who 
was one of the first to cele- 
brate mountain beauty) that 
he had never set eyes on a 
snow-peak or a glacier. On 
the same occasion, Matthew 
Arnold made a speech of which 
the quaintness and the poetry 
more than atoned for the 
awkwardness of its delivery. 
Mr Birrell, always admirable 
as an after-dinner speaker, has 
several times elicited much 


hearty laughter from lungs 
fortified with Swiss air; and 
the same may be said of Sir 
F. C. Gould, who is as happy 
in his verbal witticisms as in 


the products of his pencil. Mr 
Justice Wills, Lord Justices 
Bowen and Stephen, and at 
least a dozen other judges, 
Professors Tyndall and Hux- 
ley, Sir Martin Conway, Mr 
Bryce, Mr Stutfield, the Bishop 
of Bristol (now President of 
the Club), and many other 
well-known men quos dicere 
longum, have also taken a 
large share in contributing to 
the joviality of these annual 
celebrations. 

On one occasion Mr Ruskin 
was present as a guest, and 
was so well satisfied with his 
company that he joined the 
Club, and continued a member 
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(from 1869 to 1882) until his 
long illness overcame him. In 
1878 he wrote to the Editor of 
the Journal proposing to con- 
tribute to it a paper on Alpine 
Art, his opinion being summed 
up in the words that “if an 
artist could paint an icicle or 
an opal he might in time paint 
an Alp [? a snow-peak]; but 
if he will first try a branch in 
hoar-frost and succeed, I shall 
like to see it.” Unfortunately 
the progress of his malady 
prevented him from carrying 
out his intention. He had 
previously said, “the Alps are 
meant to be seen as the stars 
and lightning are, not painted.” 
Against this utterance, how- 
ever, may be set the well- 
known passage in ‘Modern 
Painters,’ in which he expresses 
a hope that Alpine scenery will 
not continue to be neglected, 
as it contains “a fountain of 
feeling yet unopened, a chord 
of harmony yet untouched by 
art,” and although “ we do not 
want chalets and three-legged 
stools, cow-bells and butter- 
milk,” yet we are longing to 
have “the pure and holy hills 
treated as a link between 
heaven and earth.” In Tur- 
ner’s time the upper Alps were 
not painted, because they were 
unknown regions rather than 
because they were unpaintable. 
Nowadays artists spend long 
summers among the glaciers, 
and some men of the modern 
school of landscape can faith- 
fully reproduce even the rosy 
flush of the snows at dawn or 
the unearthly blue of the great 
crevasses. 

The Club may fairly claim 
an important share in the 
marked advance in Alpine 
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art which has taken place of 
late years. Everybody recol- 
lects the old kind of picture 
of a Swiss mountain, with 
crags which recalled the gin- 
gerbread of our youth, snow 
which reminded us of the 
sugared surface of the wedding- 
cake of our maturer years, and 
glaciers apparently composed 
of wisps of cotton-wool, while 
spikes of rock stood up naked 
and unabashed, with no more 
atmosphere than surrounds 
Fujisan on a Japanese tea- 
tray. But early in its exist- 
ence the Club established 
annual exhibitions of Alpine 
pictures, and a good many of 
the finest landscape - painters 
of the day were found will- 
ing to be represented. It was 
not unnatural that a high 
standard should prevail, for 
these works had to run the 
gauntlet of expert criticism. 


The painter who evolves a 
mountain out of his inner 
consciousness, who constructs 


conventional clouds in _ his 
studio, and gains his notion 
of glaciers at second-hand, will 
not pass muster with men who 
habitually devote themselves 
to making acquaintance with 
the strength of the hills, who 
are familiar with the broken 
crags of the Dolomites, who 
have seen wild storms among 
the spires of the Oberland, 
who know the blue haze of 
the icy depths and the sun- 
rise tints on the snowy heights. 
It was at one of these exhibi- 
tions that Watts first showed 
his great picture of ‘“‘Chaos” 
as “an example of the place 
of mountains in the poetry of 
art”; and also the highly 
imaginative work which he 
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described as “a reminiscence 
of a vision of one of the peaks 
of the Mont Blanc range,” and 
in which the magnificently 
painted clouds formed them- 
selves into huge brooding 
figures reclining on the moun- 
tain. Other Academicians like 
Professor Herkomer (who has 
given some vigorous scenes 
in Tyrol), Alfred East, and 
Richmond, have been among 
the contributors. It is not 
too much to say, however, that 
M. Loppé, the well - known 
Chamonix artist, retains his 
long-unrivalled supremacy in 
the depiction of snow and ice; 
while Mr Colin Phillip has 
often succeeded in the difficult 
feat of combining accuracy of 
detail with poetical effect in 
his rendering of rocks, and Mr 
E. T. Compton has shown with 
excellent effect the sunny side 
of Swiss landscape. Artists 
in black and white, too, like 
Mr E. Whymper, Mr M‘Cor- 
mick, and Mr H. Willink, have 
found in mountain expeditions 
striking subjects for their 
pencils. 

Of photographs the Club 
has also annually brought 
together a collection, and this 
branch of art is making rapid 
strides. Time was when the 
brothers Bisson of Paris pos- 
sessed almost a monopoly of 
Alpine photography, and there 
is a marked contrast between 
their early works, produced 
in spite of the drawback of 
having to transport huge ap- 
paratus from place to place, 
and the really artistic rep- 
resentations of all sorts of 
mountains, from all kinds of 
positions, which are now ob- 
tained by anybody who ehooses 
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to carry a pocket camera. A 
comparison between the illus- 
trations of the books published 
thirty or forty years ago and 
those of the present day (such, 
for example, as Mummery’s 
‘Climbs,’ or Mr Freshfield’s 
monumental work on _ the 
Caucasus) shows how much 
the advance in the so-called 
“art-science” has done for the 
literature of travel. 

The Club has also had ex- 
hibitions of various kinds of 
specialities—tents, ropes, photo- 
graphic appliances, Alpine an- 
tiquities, and the like; and 
has investigated particular 
subjects of practical or scien- 
tific importance, such as the 
breaking-strain of ropes, the 
methods of map-making, the 
measurement of heights, and 
the effect of rarefaction of the 
air. On this last question 
much evidence has been ac- 
cumulated, but no definite 
conclusion seems yet to have 
been reached. Sceptics de- 
clare that the term is only a 
scientific name for want of 
training, and that aeronauts 
have ascended far higher than 
any mountaineers without suf- 
fering inconvenience. On the 
other hand, wide experience 
shows that strenuous exertion 
at a height of, say, 20,000 feet? 
is at any rate difficult, and is 
often attended with nausea, 
palpitations, nose-bleeding, and 
similar symptoms. 

I have left myself no room 
to give illustrations of the 





very considerable influence 
which the Club has exercised 
in all sorts of matters relating 
to mountaineering; nor have 
I space to say anything about 
the Club-house at the top of 
Savile Row, which was built 
by Lord Burlington early in the 
eighteenth century, or of its par- 
ticularly convenient picture- 
gallery (described by Horace 
Walpole after going to some 
amateur theatricals there), or 
the library, which contains a 
comprehensive collection of 
books and maps, old and new, 
relating to mountain - ranges 
throughout the world. 

Next December will witness 
a notable gathering of moun- 
taineers. By the kindness of 
the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
the dinner will be held at their 
hall, undoubtedly one of the 
finest in London ; and the com- 
mittee have decided to mark 
the occasion by inviting a rep- 
resentative of each of the lead- 
ing foreign Alpine clubs, and 
various persons prominent in 
art, science, literature, politics, 
&c., as special guests. An 
exhibition of Alpine pictures 
will be held, and the Jubilee 
will be worthily celebrated. 
Despite the assertion that “a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things,” 
it is scarcely likely that visit- 
ors will be unduly depressed 
by the memory of the sunlit 
glories of the great ice-world, 
even when contrasted with the 
fogs of a London December. 





1 At a far lower altitude, namely the top of Monte Rosa, two of my guides’ 


noses bled rather copiously. When, however, I mentioned the fact at the Riffel 
table @héte its scientific significance was unkindly ignored by a lady who asked, 
‘How many noses had your guide?” I had to explain that she had put the 


apostrophe in the wrong place. 
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UMPIRE AT IRISH MAN@UVRES. 


BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE. 


THE mimic warfare of peace 
manoeuvres is more dependent 
than the uninitiated would 
imagine on the accidents of 
country and climate. Readers 
of ‘Maga’ will hardly need to 
be reminded of the graphic 
description in a recent num- 
ber? of a “Camp of Instruc- 
tion” in Northern India; and 
one might suppose that, with 
slight modifications, such a 
description would apply to 
similar operations in any fairly 
open country. Yet, though 
the object is the same, the 
directing staff guided by the 
same rules, and to a certain 
extent the troops drawn from 
the same sources, a camp of 
instruction is as different from 
the same institution (albeit 
called by a different name) in 
Ireland as the chase of the 
mighty boar differs from fox- 
hunting. Both are of the 
nature of a game, both aim 
at instruction, both have cer- 
tain features in common, but 
in all details there is every 
difference. 

Climate, of course, plays a 
most important part. In 
India, in the glorious cold 
weather, clear and sunny skies 
are the rule, not the exception, 
though the nights may be 
bitterly cold and dust an ever- 
present nuisance. In Ireland 
one is fortunate if a week 


passes without rain, and that, 


too, of a steady, soaking char. 
acter. Dust, indeed, is usually 
absent, but the moisture from 
the firmament above and the 
dews of the ground are such 
that tents which now in India 
are the privilege of the few, 
are at home a necessity for 
even the humblest. In India, 
too, the country is fairly open. 
Fields are divided from one 
another by low mounds, which 
do not form an obstacle even 
for artillery, while village 
roads, or cart-tracks, are un- 
fenced and open. The chief 
obstacles in an Indian man- 
ceuvre area are irrigation dis- 
tributary channels, always 
very conspicuous, and ravines 
or nullahs, generally very 
inconspicuous, and often so 
concealed as to be a source 
of danger to mounted men. 
In India, also, metalled roads 
are few and far between. 
Ireland is a country of green 
pastures,—small fields which, 
in Leinster at least, are defined 
by formidable banks, with a 
ditch on each side, locally 
called “doubles.” These are 
sometimes surmounted by a 
thick thorn-hedge, the whole 
forming a formidable obstacle 
even for a trained hunter. 
On the other hand, there is 
probably no country in the 
world so lavishly provided 
with metalled roads. The 
state of repair of these often 
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leaves much to be desired, but 
at least they intersect the 
country in all directions. 
They are bordered, as a rule, 
with thick straggling hedges, 
high enough often to conceal 
a mounted man, and always 
with a margin of turf between 
the hedge and the metalled 
part of the road. And where 
the metalled roads are not in 
evidence there is sure to be a 
country track, locally called a 
“ bohireen,”—a narrow sunken 
lane, wild and _ picturesque, 
secret and hidden as any 
Indian nullah, but unlike the 
latter in having a sound 
bottom and a definite object. 
Finally, there is in Ireland a 
race of natives who are always 
enthusiastic in their interest, 
and sometimes willing in their 
assistance. 

With these preliminaries in 
mind, the reader is requested 
to imagine himself at the 
rendezvous of one of the sides 
at the manceuvres of an Irish 
division a few years ago, at a 
small county town in the pro- 
vince of Leinster. The general 
idea is that a “ Blue” force has 
invaded Ireland, and its ad- 
vanced division has pushed its 
way, the point of a wedge, into 
the heart of the country. The 
“Red ” force has, like Sir John 
Moore at Corunna, conducted 
(in imagination) a masterly re- 
treat, blowing up the bridges 
(in imagination) over the river 
whereby the county is inter- 
sected, and is now (in reality) 
occupying another county town 
some twenty miles distant. 
The manceuvres are to begin 
on a certain Monday morning, 
and on the previous Saturday 
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both sides are to assemble. 
Neither side is to make a start 
till Sunday midnight; but al- 
though the actual bridges over 
the river are impassable, there 
are certain breweries and fac- 
tories in the town from which 
Blue may be supposed to have 
commandeered sufficient mat- 
erial to form a floating bridge 
over the river. Instead of 
actually commandeering such 
material, a sufficient amount of 
casks, baulks, spars, and ropes 
had been collected beforehand, 
much to the interest of the 
natives, who could not at first 
make out why so many empty 
casks had been brought to- 
gether. Had these been full 
of any known potable liquid, 
there would have been some 
reason for bringing them, and 
this would have appealed to 
an Irish public. Under the 
circumstances there was much 
interest displayed in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The little railway station on 
the Saturday was a scene of 
continual bustle and activity. 
The obliging and _ capable 
stationmaster was nearly 
worked off his legs, and the 
staff of porters was necessarily 
supplemented by relays of 
soldiers shifting baggage in 
transport waggons to _ the 
Blue headquarter camp, situ- 
ated in a field not far off. 
Here it must be remarked 
parenthetically that the vonmas. 
“Blue” and “Red” had noi: 
reference to the actual colours 
worn by the troops. Time 
was, not many years ago, when 
the autumn manceuvres in Ire- 
land took place mainly on the 
rolling downs of the Curragh, 

M 
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when dragoons in _ scarlet 
fought against hussars in 
blue, when guns came openly 
into action, scorning to hide 
their doings, and when the 
day’s operations ended (always 
in time for dinner) with a pic- 
turesque review. We have 
changed all that. The oppos- 
ing sides are both clothed now- 
adays in the ugly, but invisible, 
service dress, and the terms 
“Blue” and “Red” are ter- 
minological inexactitudes, con- 
venient, however, for purposes 
of nomenclature. 

Umpires were gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the 
country, selected from troops 
who were not engaged in this 
mimic warfare. The strings 
of horse-boxes conveying their 
chargers were being deftly 
dealt with by the station 
officials, accustomed to the 
management of such vehicles 
on a hunting day in winter, 
while the officers themselves, 
their servants, and horses were 
consigned to a separate um- 
pires’ camp under charge of a 
commandant belonging to the 
depot of one of our most famous 
Irish regiments. In addition 
to his other duties he managed 
the mess for the umpires’ camp, 
thus relieving the officers of 
the umpire staff of a detail 
which might have been a 
matter of some trouble. In 
India, by the way, this is less 
difficult, with servants trained 
to camp work constantly, than 
it is at home. 


In addition to the umpires, 
there were also officers attached 
for the special duty of settling 
claims for compensation, a duty 
which is by no means a sine- 
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cure. Altogether some dozen 
officers gathered round the um- 
pires’ camp mess-table. They 
were mostly strangers to one 
another, but all, without ex- 
ception, had served either in 
South Africa or in some other 
of our recent wars, and the 
camaraderie of the profession 
of arms speedily dispelled for- 
mality. Among many amusing 
story-tellers the camp com- 
mandant held a conspicuous 
place. Gifted with excellent 
powers of imitating the Irish 
brogue, his best stories were 
about the men of his own 
corps. One of the best of 
these is such a charming ex- 
ample of an Irish bull that it 
will bear repetition. 

A private in the regiment, 
who had fought with con- 
spicuous valour in South 
Africa, obtained, after his 
return home, a situation in 
the service of a lady in his 
native county. One day his 
mistress was talking to him 
about his military career, and 
asked him, “In all your ex- 
perience in South Africa, what 
was it that struck you most?” 
After some cogitation he an- 
swered, “Well, ma’am, the 
thing that shtruck me most 
was the number of bullets that 
missed me.” 

Sunday, a day of most wel- 
come rest to the private 
soldiers, most of whom had 
done a hard week of marching, 
was to the townspeople a day 
of much flutter and excitement. 
All day long they came troop- 
ing in to the camping-ground, 
peering into the tents in 4 
manner somewhat embarrass- 
ing to the inmates. At the 
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church parade, when the 
service was conducted by the 
venerable rector of the parish, 
with a drum for reading-desk 
and pulpit, the congregation 
consisted quite as much of the 
beauty and fashion of the town 
as of the troops. And if gate- 
money could have been levied, 
the expenses of the manceuvres 
would doubtless have been 
substantially reduced. Fortun- 
ately the day was beautifully 
fine. Motor cars, containing 
generals and umpire staff, 
whirred through the narrow 
streets of the town and scoured 
the country round. Groups of 
mounted officers rode to ex- 
amine the possibilities of the 
next day’s operations. But, 


interesting as these sights were 
in the eyes of the people, they 
were as nothing compared tothe 
anticipated bridge-making at 


night, and it would be safe to 
say that practically the entire 
adult population betook them- 
selves at an early hour of the 
evening to the banks of the 
river in order to secure a good 
place for viewing the proceed- 
ings after midnight. 

By ten o’clock the last 
trumpets and bugles had an- 
nounced “ Lights out,” and the 
retiring to rest of the warrior 
host ; but there were two not- 
able exceptions. As midnight 
drew near a squadron of 
hussars mounted and a com- 
pany of sappers paraded. The 
hussars had to get across the 
river as best they could. There 
were one or two boats, but the 
majority of the officers and 
men and all the horses had to 
swim. The middle of the night 
in autumn is often chilly, and 
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hardly the time one would 
choose to swim a river; but 
when a certain cavalry brig- 
adier gives an order, no excuse 
of discomfort can be admitted. 
If that squadron of cavalry had 
not got across in time to stop 
the Red cavalry and horse 
artillery from getting within 
artillery range of the proposed 
bridge, the whole of the subse- 
quent operations would have 
been futile. With the squad- 
ron went one umpire, while 
two others mounted guard over 
the actual bridges (supposed to 
be destroyed), so as to prevent 
any troopers or baggage from 
slinking over, contrary to 
rules. 

At the bridge site, as soon as 
midnight chimed, the sappers 
set to work. The river was 
about fifty yards wide and 
fairly deep, with a strong, 
steady current. At one side a 
tow-path with a low wall, and 
a road leading at right angles 
to the stream, gave an excellent 
site. The opposite bank, how- 
ever, had a thick belt of willow 
bushes growing in the water 
and on the bank, and beyond 
this a broad ditch and about 
fifty yards of most uncom- 
promising bog—by far the 
most difficult part of the whole 
crossing. Beyond this were 
stubble fields. The scene was 
weird and picturesque. Two 
huge torches flared and splut- 
tered at each end of the pro- 
posed bridge, the red glare 
reflected in the eddies of the 
stream. Groups of men in 
shirt-sleeves pulled rafts of 
casks into position, or lashed 
together trestles of heavy 
timber. Hardly a sound was 
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heard except the crashing of 
axes cutting through the dense 
willow bush, or the dull plunge 
of an anchor mooring one of 
the rafts. Orders were given 
sparingly, for the men knew 
their work and each man did 
it, and the directing officers 
had carefully organised all 
duties beforehand. On the 
tow-path, at a little distance 
from these busy workers, stood 
a huge throng of silent, motion- 
less spectators, the torch lights 
illumining their white faces. 
Usually an Irish crowd is full 
of conversation and witty com- 
ment, but the darkness of the 
night and the unusual nature 
of the scene had combined to 
reduce speech to the lowest of 
tones. The night was dark 
and cloudy, and the moon had 
set some hours before. 

About four o’clock the bridge 
was practically ready, and the 
hard-worked sappers wrapped 
their greatcoats round them 
and proceeded to cook some 
breakfast. Streaks of dawn 
were now visible, and day was 
ushered in by the blast of bugles 
and trumpets sounding the 
“rouse.” Instantly the sleeping 
camp became all alive. Cooks 
set to work to get fires lighted 
and breakfast ready, baggage 
was packed, tents were being 
struck, and the tapping of tent 
pegs all round the field must 
have been even more effectual 
than the bugles in awakening 
the drowsy. Soon cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry are filing 
out of the camp and crossing 
the bridge, to be followed later 
by strings of country carts full 
of tents and other baggage, the 
whole taking hours to cross, so 





that it was not until 9.30 that 
the last of all had finally got 
over, and the major of sappers 
could relax his personal atten- 
tion. 

Meantime the sun had risen 
to usher in a glorious autumn 
day. Men and horses were 
fresh and fit. The country 
was looking lovely. Harvest 
had mostly been gathered in, 
though the last sheaves were 
being brought from some fields, 
In connection with this a ludio- 
rous incident occurred. An 
old woman, driving a donkey- 
cart well laden with harvest 
store, met the advancing 
columns, among whom were 
certain field - batteries of artil- 
lery. Now the troop-horse is 
a pretty knowing “old soldier,” 
and has no notion of allowing 
any opportunity to let slip 
whereby he can supplement his 
daily rations by living on the 
produce of the country. Con- 
sequently each off- horse of the 
battery, as he passed the old 
woman’s cart, helped himself to 
a mouthful of the contents. 
The old dame becoming con- 
scious of the theft, owing to 
sundry tugs at the cart, was 
very irate, and determined to 
make an example of an offender. 
Abuse of the men only met 
with laughter, but this laughter 
was redoubled when the justly 
indignant matron, swinging the 
cudgel with which she usually 
belaboured her ass, smote with 
@ sounding whack the broad 
back of a sergeant who was 
riding in rear of the battery, 
and whose horse was innocent 
of any petty larceny. 

Meantime cavalry scouts had 
been in touch with those of the 
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other side, and there had been 
some skirmishing. But the 
position of the Red force was 
still unknown, and the undu- 
lating nature of the country, 
broken into hills and valleys 
and with much cover in the 
shape of plantations and parks, 
made the problem of discovery 
by no means easy. The main 
body of the force, therefore, 
was ordered to halt after march- 
ing six or seven miles, in order 
that the position and disposi- 
tion of Red might be more 
definitely ascertained. It was 
no unwelcome order this, for 
although the distance marched 
was trifling, the sun was al- 
ready getting hot, and a rest 
by a grassy roadside is not dis- 
agreeable. The hedgerows, too, 
were full of brambles, and 
luscious fruit thereon was to 
be had for the picking. 

It was some time before the 
Blue commander was satisfied 
as to the Red position, and 
then gave orders for his troops 
to be again set in motion. It 
appeared from a careful study 
of the map and of the appear- 
ance of the country that a 
flanking movement was pos- 
sible, and that if only Blue 
could reach a certain place 
where several roads diverged 
before Red could discover him, 
the retreat of Red would be 
seriously embarrassed, if not 
actually imperilled. Accord- 
ingly, making as much de- 
monstration as possible with 
cavalry, artillery, and a small 
force of infantry on his left 
and centre, the Blue com- 
mander sent the main body of 
his infantry to accomplish the 
turning movement on his right. 
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A winding road, well provided 
with tall hedges and 
margins, favoured this advance 
for some distance ; then came a 
country track leading to some 
farm buildings, beyond which 
about a mile, across cultivated 
land, intervened between the 
farm and the point to be 
reached. 

The Blue infantry reached 
the farm buildings in excellent 
order, very quietly, and with- 
out exposing themselves in the 
least. Then the companies 
were formed up and the object 
in view pointed out. The lead- 
ing troops emerged from the 
cover of the buildings, spread- 
ing out like a pack of hounds 
drawing a covert. Across one 
field they advanced without 
opposition, but as they passed 
into the next the crack of rifles 
at about 400 yards caused the 
umpire to order a halt, which 
was reluctantly obeyed. Going 
forward to the place whence 
the rifle shots proceeded, the 
umpire found a company of 
the Reds snugly lying behind 
the bank of big “double,” and 
barring the way of the Blue 
advance. 

“We have been here over 
an hour, sir, and have en- 
trenched ourselves,” sang out 
in triumph the young officer 
in command, 

“Have you got tools?” 

“No, sir; but we are sup- 
posed to have them.” 

“Then don’t talk nonsense 
about entrenching yourselves. 
However, you have quite a 
good enough entrenchment 
without any work on your 
part, but you are being at- 
tacked by about ten times 
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your strength, so you can only 
hold out for a short time. I'll 
give you half an hour, and 
after that you must retire. Do 
you understand ?” 

So the opposing forces were 
halted opposite to each other 
for half an hour. But that 
half-hour’s delay was fatal for 
the execution of Blue’s little 
game. The subaltern whose 
company had checked the 
turning movement sent word 
to the main body, further 
alterations in the disposition 
of Red forces were made, and 
the turning movement was 
sufficiently delayed to be prac- 
tically frustrated. . 


A time comes in most 


manceuvres when a deadlock 
arises. In actual war the issue 
would either be decided by the 
valour of one side or other, or 
else the battle would be de- 
cided by collateral issues. In 


mimic warfare the umpires 
must allow time for possible 
alterations in tactical move- 
ments, and in such cases in- 
dividual officers may find 
opportunity to improve the 
chances of their side by skilful 
leading, but as a rule nothing 
further can be done after both 
sides have fully developed their 
plans. After due time has 
been allowed, the Director of 
the whole operations orders 
the troops to cease fire, and 
officers are summoned to a 
conference, known as a “ pow- 
wow.” 

Those ignorant critics who 
aver that the British officer 
does not take his profession 
seriously have surely never 
been present at a pow-wow. 
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So serious, indeed, is the mat- 
ter that men who in ordinary 
life are patterns of courtesy 
will, in the exercise of their 
professional opinion, not hesi- 
tate to give the “‘counter-check 
quarrelsome,”’ if not the actual 
“lie circumstantial,” to their 
most intimate and honoured 
friends. Thrice happy is he 
who has the rare gift on such 
occasions, and in an atmo- 
sphere so highly charged with 
electricity, of expressing briefly 
and intelligibly what he has 
seen or what he has intended 
todo. Rare, too, is the umpire 
who has the gift of entirely 
detaching himself from parti- 
san feeling with the troops he 
has accompanied in _ their 
varied fortunes. Rarest of all 
is a Director who can hold the 
balance absolutely true, who 
can detect and in well-chosen 
words expose the defects of 
training brought to light, who 
can praise without adulation 
and rebuke without severity, 
unless such is really deserved. 
In the manceuvres in ques- 
tion there was such a Director 
in the person of the General of 
the Division,—one who, alas! 
is now no more, one whose 
dignity and courtesy were as 
conspicuous as his high mili- 
tary capacity and experience. 

The pow-wow was over, and 
the officers rode off to their 
respective camps, fixed by the 
Director in accordance with his 
views of the day’s operations, 
whereby Blue had succeeded in 
crossing a river and driving 
Red back to a certain extent, 
far less than Blue and far more 
than Red considered was a 
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logical sequence from 
morning’s work. 

It was now well on in the 
afternoon, and luncheon was 
a necessity for men who had 
breakfasted at 5 AM. The 
troops were now peacefully 
slumbering, except those on 
outposts ; but the staff and the 
umpires were busy, the former 
with orders for the next day, 
the latter with reports of the 
recent operations. The sappers 
marched into camp late in the 
day, having dismantled and 
packed the whole of the bridge 
material—a matter demanding 
some care, for every rope and 
spar had to be accounted for, 
if an unpleasant “ War Office 
observation” on missing stores 
was to be avoided. 

The compensation officers, 
too, were busy all day with 
claims, some of them quite 
preposterous, from the inhabit- 
ants. However, as evening 
fell all work was done, and the 
usual cheery party gathered 
round the mess-table in the 
umpires’ camp. There was no 
sitting up late, for all were 
fairly tired, and there was an 
early start next day. In the 
stillness of the night a voice 
was heard, apparently that of 
an Irish farmer, inquiring, “If 
ye plase, sor, are you the com- 
pensation officer?” 

“What do you want?” re- 
plied that worthy, from inside 
his tent and apparently from 
his bed, in very gruff tones. 

“Tf ye plase, sor, I want to 
see you about some compensa- 
tion for me hay.” 

“Oh, come to-morrow and 
Dll settle.” 


the 
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“Tf ye plase, sor, I’m afther 
seeking ye for the whole even- 
ing. Me name’s Murphy, sor, 
and me farm is ten miles dis- 
amg et cetera, et cetera, ad 
ab. 

“Oh, go away, and don’t 
bother me now.” 

* But, sor, I’ve a letter from 
the officer of the artillery,” 
et cetera. 

Badgered and worried, the 
compensation officer got out of 
his bed and unlaced the door 
of his tent, emerging into the 
moonlight to be greeted with a 
view-halloo from the pseudo- 
complainant, who turned out to 
be that admirable mimic, the 
camp commandant. 

Then in the moonlight the 
sentries saw two flying figures, 
pursuing and pursued. The 
first was in the ordinary uni- 
form of the British officer, and 
his countenance was triumph- 
ant; the second was clothed in 
pyjamas, and his countenance 
indieated a desire for blood. 
Round the tents they ran like 
the Greeks and Trojans, till 
finally they disappeared into 
the mess tent, whence sounds 
of laughter arose, followed by 
the opening of soda - water 
bottles. 

On the following day the 
operations were much of the 
same character as the latter 
part of the first day. Red had 
retreated into a more difficult 
country, while the advance of 
Blue was more than ever hind- 
ered by thorns and briers. 
The operations, indeed, illus- 
trated the military advantages 
and disadvantages of a “bo- 
hireen,” and the spectacle of an 
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entire battalion of brave men 
struggling with adversity. 

Red had established himself 
in a strong position on the top 
of « hill, to which all approach 
seemed so open as to render 
any attempt to get near im- 
possible. The attack had been 
intrusted to a battalion of 
Highlanders, who had only 
succeeded in approaching to 
what is known as a “long 
range” when an enterprising 
subaltern discovered a “bo- 
hireen,” sunken and invisible, 
which led almost to the summit 
of the hill in question. Up the 
secret path thus conveniently 
provided for them the High- 
landers advanced; but a time 
came when the “ bohireen ” had 
to be left, and an advance 
effected through the thorny 
hedges which had hitherto 
proved so valuable a screen. 


Beyond the hedge was a thick 


belt of gorse. Words fail to 
depict the difficulties of the 
gallant Highlanders, first in 
scrambling through an en- 
tanglement of thorns and 
brambles, and then in execut- 
ing an advance, chiefly in 
bounds which recall the ad- 
vance of the Zulus in bygone 
days, through the belt of furze. 
All secrecy was wholly at an 
end, and the Red sharpshooters 
completed the discomfiture of 
the brawny Scots. 

One day’s manceuvres, how- 
ever, is much like another, 
except when some _ special 
feature is practised. We 
would therefore omit some of 
the other days, and turn to 
another separate phase of 
manceuvres with the same 
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division, and with much the 
same personnel, though at a 
different time. 

The Red force, still on the 
defensive, had been driven 
back to occupy a position on 
ground which had been hired 
for digging, and a series of 
well-planned entrenchments 
were constructed on the edge 
of a gorse-covered plateau 
with open fields in front. 

These trenches were 0c- 
cupied by one of the Red 
battalions, while another on 
their left occupied a rounded 
hill surmounted by a pre- 
historic Celtic fort. At the 
other edge of the plateau— 
which was about 400 yards 
wide, covered with gorse, 
bracken, and rabbit-burrows— 
a trench was being made by 
the sappers of the Red force 
as the shades of evening fell. 
This trench was a reserve to 
be occupied if those in front 
were taken. Close to it a 
battery of artillery had un- 
limbered and directed their 
guns on a rising ground some 
two miles away, which the 
Blue guns might be supposed 
to occupy, as it was the 
best artillery position in the 
vicinity. 

The Blue force was known 
to be in camp about ten miles 
off, and it was expected that 
a night attack would be made. 
The Red outposts occupied a 
line of roads in front of the 
plateau and Celtic fort, about 
half a mile from the camp of 
the main body. This camp 
was in a hollow behind the 
plateau, the commander’s tent 


being immediately behind a 
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steep gravel bank. Along the 
ground past this tent lay a 
thick red cord. This was the 
telephone line to the com- 
mander of the outposts, the 
receiving end being in a tent 
close to the Red brigade- 
major’s. 

It was a lovely, peaceful 
autumn evening. The men 
had finished their evening 
meal, when the Red com- 
mander and umpire staff re- 
turned from a tour of the 
entrenched position, and the 
last orders for the night and 
for eventualities next day had 
been issued. As darkness fell, 
telephone messages kept com- 
ing in from the outposts whose 
scouts were patrolling the 
roads leading towards the 
enemy. There were two main 
roads leading in his direction. 
It seemed probable that he 


must come by one or other, 
as the country between the 
two was difficult, chiefly cul- 
tivated land, and intersected 


with ditches and banks. But 
the outposts were alert, and 
it seemed improbable that a 
surprise would be effected. 
However, the improbable is 
the one thing that generally 
happens. 

As the Red commander and 
his brigade-major were smok- 
ing their after-dinner pipes 
prior to retiring to rest, sud- 
denly three figures and a 
bicycle came tumbling down 
the gravel bank in front of 
the tents. By the dim light 
of a camp lantern these figures 
appeared to be armed men, and 
as they extricated themselves 
from the ruins of the bicycle 
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they appeared to be a corporal 
and a private leading a some- 
what crestfallen representative 
of the Blue force. 

“Prisoner, sir,” says the 
corporal; “we captured him 
on the road.” 

“Have you searched him?” 

“Yes, sir” (with emphasis). 

“Find anything?” 

** No, sir.” 

The prisoner was a pitiable 
object. Streaming with per- 
spiration, with knuckles bleed- 
ing and clothing torn, he was 
evidently determined not ‘to 
give the show away,” and 
cross - questioning elicited no 
reply from him. The Red 
commander ordered refresh- 
ment for him, which caused 
a more cheerful expression to 
come over his stolid counten- 
ance, and he was led away. 

About midnight a message 
came to the Red brigade-major 
to say another scout had been 
captured with an important 
message. He had been riding 
along a road when he suddenly 
found he had run into a Red 
patrol. He turned and tried 
to flee, but in doing so fell. 
Inside his cap was a message 
to say that the orders for 
frontal attack had _ been 
changed, and that a flank 
movement was in contem- 
plation. 

“ Alla plant,” murmured the 
Red brigade-major; “he did 
that rather too well. We 
shall see.” 

About 3 A.M. a message came 
to say the outposts had been 
rushed in the dark and the 
telephone instrument aban- 
doned. Further news from 
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the front was therefore cut off. 
Instantly the camp was roused, 
tents struck and loaded, and 
further developments anxiously 
awaited. 

The Red outposts had been 
completely overwhelmed. The 
Blue columns had come straight 
across country, achieving in 
the dark a wonderful march. 
They had rushed en masse on 
the Red pickets, who had 
scarcely time to fire a shot. 
Then silently in the dark a 
Blue column had scaled the old 
Celtic fort, and after a brief 
struggle had, in the umpire’s 
Opinion, gained possession. 

Viewed from the main Red 
camp only a few flashes of fire 
could be seen, but presently a 
straggling crowd of defeated 
warriors arrived to say they 
had been ordered back by the 
umpires. They wished to know 
whether they could now be 
allowed to lie down and have 
some sleep; but this was 
sternly refused. They were 
ordered to occupy the rear 
trenches excavated recently. 
Probably daylight would soon 
be coming, and then they would 
be able to see the enemy com- 
ing over the plateau. Mean- 
time a fierce fusilade was 
going on at the front trenches. 
From these also the umpires 
decided that a retreat must 
be made. The defenders re- 
tired by the flanks, and occu- 
pied a well-chosen position 
farther in rear, to which the 
guns and reserve had already 
retired. 

Just as day was breaking the 
victorious Blue troops came 
leaping over trenches and 
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bushes, charging across the 
plateau. There was no mis- 
taking on which side they 
were, for they were in kilts, and 
the only Highland battalion in 
the division was on the Blue 
side. But the fire from the 
rear trench checked them, 
The umpires decided that, con- 
sidering the losses they must 
already have sustained, they 
could not possibly capture 
another entrenched position, 
now that daylight enabled the 
defenders to shoot with mod- 
erate accuracy. Soon the 
operations reached the dead- 
lock which, as we have seen, 
ocours in almost all manceuvres 
sooner or later. 

The pow-wow took place at 
an hour when most of His 
Majesty’s subjects are still in 
bed. The sun was not far 
above the distant hills, and the 
morning mists hung about the 
hollows. The men were lying 
about on the dewy grass, 
mostly sound asleep, some of 
them having marched about 
twenty miles. Officers were 
unwashed, unshaven, and 
hungry. The conference did 
not last long. The umpires 
gave their views briefly, and 
commanding officers were too 
tired to be argumentative. 
The Director decided that the 
position had been captured, 
but that, owing to the stub- 
born resistance of Red and his 
arrangements for retreat, no 
further advance on the part of 
Blue could be permitted. And 
so the proceedings terminated 
for the day. 

The next day was the final 
wind-up of the operations. Red 
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had been driven to his last 
resource for the defence of 
Ireland—viz., the holding of 
the main railway from Dublin 
to Cork. The position selected 
was @ long curve on the line, 
concave towards the enemy, 
with an open rolling country 
in front, and impassable ground 
on either flank. Behind the 
railway the ground rose gently, 
crowned by a fox covert, which 
seemed an ideal position to 
screen artillery. For that very 
reason, however, Red did not 
put his guns there. He put 
instead a row of dummies, 
sticks placed at the intervals 
of guns in a battery, and con- 
cealed behind bushes, &c., and 
each having a charge of cordite 
tied at the end. The real guns 
were cunningly concealed on 
the extreme flank, in a position 
whence they could sweep the 
whole of the ground opposite 
the railway and over which the 
attack would come. 

The attack was long in 
coming. Blue had, as usual, 
to feel his way carefully, and 
to drive back the Red scouts 
and outposts. The latter kept 
steadily sending information 
back, and Red was expecting 
them long before any signs of 
the advancing hosts appeared. 
An army marching to battle 
nowadays is not a_ serried 
phalanx with trumpets blow- 
ing and colours flying. Far 
in the distance one sees lines 
of men in extended order scur- 
rying across any open spaces 
and pausing behind hedges, 
rocks, or any form of cover. 
But for the regularity of the 
intervals between them, and 
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the rapid motion from point 
to point, they would be un- 
noticed, such is the adaptation 
of colour to the background. 
And as for guns, they are rarely 
seen till smoke and noise be- 
tray their position. Some- 
times one may detect their 
coming by the dust raised, or 
see groups of men “running 
up” the guns from behind 
cover, but the battery that 
now comes into action in full 
view of an enemy is deservedly 
censured by the umpires. 

The warm sunny hours of the 
forenoon passed away with the 
Red troops in position, basking 
in the sunshine. At last, how- 
ever, in the far distance signs 
of an artillery brigade appeared 
—twelve little groups of men, in 
number equal to two batteries, 
running up their guns—on the 
skyline far away. Red at 
once fired his dummies, with 
the result that the distant 
brigade at once replied. Mean- 
time the real Red guns, like 
Brer Fox, “lay low.” 

Supported by the guns, the 
Blue infantry next appeared in 
waves of skirmishers threaten- 
ing the right of the Red posi- 
tion. The Red infantry replied 
with vigour, and in view of the 
numbers attacking, the Red 
reserves were ordered to re- 
inforce the firing-line. On 
came Blue, however, appar- 
ently in immense strength, 
and then the Red guns poured 
forth imaginary showers of 
shrapnel, sweeping the lines 
of the Blue attackers. 

Red began to think he was 
having the best of it, when, to 
his discomfiture, on his left 
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flank a fresh brigade of Blue 
came pouring in. The Blue 
commander had skilfully kept 
touch with both component 
parts of his force by means of 
field telephones, and had so 
kept one in rear as to be 
able to hurl it at the weak- 
est part of the Red line 
when the latter was hotly 
engaged with the first attack. 
Thereupon ensued the usual 
deadlock, and after an interval 
the “stand fast” was sounded 
and the officers summoned to 
the last pow-wow of the 
season. 

It was soothing to Red, after 
his discomfiture, to find that 
his ruse of dummy guns had 
been entirely successful. The 
Blue artillery had never found 
out where his guns really were, 
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and had pegged away at the 
dummies all the time. 

After the summary of the 
day by the Director, a few 
kindly criticisms were spoken 
by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who had been present as a 
spectator. He gave his opinion 
as to the advance in military 
science that had been shown, 
and gave directions as to the 
outlines of training for the 
winter. 

Then the troops marched 
past him. There were no spec- 
tators except the Headquarter 
Staff and the umpires, but the 
spectacle, though not full of 
glitter and colour, was at least 
an impressive one for those who 
can see below the surface and 
judge of the fitness of men and 
horses for any eventuality. 
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The High Tops of Black Mount. 


THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT. 


BY THE MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE. 


CHAPTER V.—MAKE FOR THE ROCK, 


It is my host at Altcha- 
orunn, M‘Innes, and I who 
make for the top of Corrie 
Caolain to-day. To my mind 
a perfect combination, for the 
first is the very best of com- 
rades for such a day’s outing, 
and the second not a whit 
inferior as a stalker. 

Slowly we crawled up to the 
ridge,—those ridges which in 
the morning appear so insur- 
mountable and endless, but 
which are gradually achieved 
by steady plodding and dogged 
perseverance. 

I have long ago discarded 
taking a coat or a cape out on 
these stiff beats. No matter 
how it rains, one cannot be en- 
cumbered with anything extra, 
and I now find by far the best 
thing to take is a woollen 
jersey, which slips into the 
man’s pocket, and is quite as 
efficacious as a coat in the 
event of sitting about on the 
Tops. If it rains you must be 
wet, if it freezes you must 
shiver and shake; but to toil 
about in a heavy coat or cape 
which blows over your head, 
or becomes so sodden with 
water that it weighs you to 
the very ground,—particularly 
if you have missed a beast or 
made some other humiliating 
blunder,—is to my mind a great 
mistake, 

I have often contemplated 
with amazement the “lug- 


gage” some _ inexperienced 
sportsmen think necessary to 
load on to the unfortunate 
ghillie’s back,—a perfect ward- 
robe of comforts, a larder and 
cellar of food and drink. I 
know one instance where a 
shooting-stick was suggested, 
though it never transpired 
what use it was proposed to 
make of it. 

How amusing, also, are the 
ladies’ fashion-plates which 
generally appear before the 
shooting season commences,— 
the garments supposed to be 
suitable for “le sport”: the 
high-heeled, narrow-toed shoot- 
ing- boots; the immaculate 
tight-fitting gaiters; the ab- 
surdly short skirt bound with 
leather, which of all things in 
the world is the most unprac- 
tical,—leather absorbs water 
from the skirt, and in wet 
weather hangs like a chain 
round the feet; the faultless 
stock and tie, surmounted by 
a jaunty Tam-o’-Shanter from 
which an eagle’s feather courts 
disaster at the first puff of wind. 
Do our neighbours across the 
Channel really believe that this 
is our idea of practical, neat, 
workmanlike dress for any kind 
of outdoor sport? How very 
different is the reality, as it 
ought to be. No absurd ex- 
tremes are necessary; but to 
stalk deer, above all things 
clothes must be of such sen- 
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sible fashion as will enable one 
to walk, crawl, and lie about 
with ease and comfort, im- 
pervious to wear and tear in 
a very literal sense. 

Grey is the “sealed pattern” 
of cloth at Black Mount. Ina 
well-made coat and skirt of the 
lighter web, with good square- 
heeled shooting - boots, loose 
flannel shirt, and grey cap, I 
have found myself able to 
cope with all the necessary 
exigencies of the High Tops, 
In very hot weather I have 
often worn a grey felt hat, 
which adds immensely to 
comfort under a _ scorching 
September sky. 

In no case is there any 
reason for outré dress, or that 
the love of outdoor life should 
necessitate wearing anything 
but what is naturally simple, 
comfortable, and without ex- 
tremes. Due regard to neat- 
ness and care is as neces- 
sary wearing the plainest 
tweed suit as in sumptuous 
ball attire. Though one may 
not adopt the style of the 
Parisian fashion-plate, one can 
be just as particular and care- 
ful of details in the homely 
grey tweed and comfortable 
flannel shirt as in the choking 
stock-tie and the aggressive 
eagle’s feather. 

On this occasion we were not 
hampered by many luxuries: a 
piece in our pockets, our tele- 
scopes and staffs, and hearts 
light as the air we breathed. 
We saw nothing till we reached 
the very end of the corrie, when, 
cautiously peeping over the 
edge, M‘Innes espied deer in 
the rocks right below us, quite 
inaccessible unless the men 
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could be sent round to move 
them up. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to do this, 
The Master went to one pass, 
I to another, M‘Innes with me, 
This is one of the wildest 
corries in the forest. Sheer 
perpendicular rocks from top 
to bottom, in places intersected 
by narrow little ledges made 
by the deer themselves on their | 
way up and down. It was 
rather a comfortless wait on 
a@ narrow ledge of rock, with 
hardly room to move, but if 
the stags came below they 
would give easy chances string- 
ing along in single file. 

Considering the distances 
they have to traverse some- 
times, it is wonderful how 
fast the sturdy young ghillies 
get round the corries for 
these moves. Still, for those 
who wait the time seems very 
long, particularly if an insinu- 
ating wind creeps in at all 
the vulnerable corners. This 
is the occasion for the woolly 
jersey, and I turn up my 
collar, crouch as near to the 
rocks as possible, try to pass 
the time in spying the op- 
posite side of the corrie, or 
watching for signs of up- 
lifted heads or quick move- 
ments below us denoting that 
the men are coming on. 

In due course we see that 
the deer are on the alert and 
beginning to move slowly, 
creeping gradually up _ the 
rocks to the passes below us. 
We notice one or two fair- 
looking beasts, and keep our 
glasses on them to make sure 
which will do. To our an- 
noyance, when fairly on their 
way they take a turn up, 
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and it seems likely they will 
pass higher before reaching 
us, or at any rate getting 
within shot of the other 
rifle, whom we can see a few 
hundred yards beyond us,— 
a dearly familiar grey figure 
ensconced in some sheltering 
rocks. 

It is now evident the stags 
mean to make for the top by 
one of the side passes; but 
they give the chance of a 
long shot before going out 
of sight, and wé see one 
drop and disappear. For 
some time the others are lost 
to view, when suddenly, right 
above us, a stag comes walking 
quietly along. I spring to my 
feet and realise what an awk- 
ward position I am in, stand- 
ing on a narrow plateau 
with the steep declivity im- 
mediately behind me, feeling 
the kick of the rifle may just 
turn the balance. However, 
there is no time for such con- 
siderations, and I take the 


shot without a moment’s 
hesitation. The stag falls 
inert, but before we can 
grasp our predicament he 


commences to roll over and 
over straight for us. For 
the first and last time in 
all my stalking experience I 
omit to put on the stop of 
the rifle, for M‘Innes’s breath- 
less words are in my ear— 
“Make for the rock.” A 
large boulder juts out just 
to our left. With one jump 
we are both below it; the 
next instant the rolling stag 
comes bounding over our 
heads, dashing down and 
down into the abyss below, 
carrying stones and _ rocks 
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with it in rattling confusion 
to the very depths of the 
corrie. It was a really awful 
moment, and we were trans- 
fixed as we stood, hearing 
the stag crashing down to 
the limitless depths, shudder- 
ing to think what might have 
been but for that timely 
shelter. 

Very quiet were M‘Innes 
and I for the rest of the 
day, and for long after I 
used to wake in startled 
dreams, fancying I was being 
whirled into space with the 
body of that rolling stag. 

It was my habit in return- 
ing to the lodge to pass by 
the pleasant home and relate 
the day’s doings to the gentle 
wife and give my remaining 
piece of lunch-cake to the 
children: Johnnie, who as a 
tiny boy would plead to go 
to the hill, and was taken 
on easy days to hold the 
dogs; Mary, flitting about the 
doors with her long fair hair ; 
and little curly-headed Angus, 
who was born during one 
stalking season, and dubbed 
the “little ghillie” when an 
hour old. Never a day did 
I come home with good news 
or bad but I put my head 
inside the door to tell how 
“John” and I had fared. It 
was a grave tale I told on 
this occasion, and I was 
thankful it was no worse. 

Since those days the child- 
ren are motherless, and the 
kindly genial presence has 
passed all too soon from the 
quiet glen, the home of her 
youth and also of her mar- 
ried life. The children are 
now grown into sturdy lads 
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and lasses, but in their 
hearts and ours the mother 
remains a memory of tender 
regret. A year or two before 
her death the family moved 
to Ardmaddy, on Loch Etive, 
which was thought to be a 
better place for croft and hay, 
also more accessible to school 
for the children. But the 
happy home was soon clouded 
by a great sorrow, for in 
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giving birth to twins the 
mother passed away. 

These are the shadows of 
pathos and pain which can 
be shared in deep sympathy 
with our neighbours in the 
lonely glens, teaching us 
always to remember that 
‘kindness in another’s trouble, 
courage in our own,” is the 
one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin. 


CHAPTER VI.—‘“ LET GO CAPTAIN.” 


We are still at Altchaorunn, 
and once more starting up the 
face of Aonachmore one bright 
September morning. Our- 
selves, M‘Innes, one or two of 
the ghillies, and—the two dogs, 
Captain and Trimmy. Cap- 
tain’s home was at Altcha- 
orunn. He’was fleet of foot, 
and sure, too, to “keep” a 
beast he once put to bay,—a 
bold and courageous dog, with- 
out so many wiles and cunning 
calculations as Trimmy. But 
the two were a matchless pair 
on the hill, and I am sure 
in their own mute language 
understood each other in an 
almost human way. We went 
up the very steep face of Corrie 
Ghiubhasan, I as usual speech- 
less, with my coat off; B. talk- 
ing and laughing under his 
breath, and urging me to make 
one more effort, and yet an- 
other, till we reached the 
ridge. 

No particular plan had been 
made for the day: we were 
just to be looking for deer on 
any part of the ground. Once 
at the top of Aonachmore there 
is a good stretch on either side 


into two long, steep corries, 
which always provide a chance 
of finding stags feeding among 
the rocks. We walk the whole 
way along the top, peering 
carefully into all the likely 
places on either side, the men 
occasionally taking a spy of 
the opposite sides of the 
corries, where I was almost 
inclined to pray no beast might 
be found. For is there any 
one who, having once reached 
the top of one high ridge, does 
not sigh at the prospect of 
going all the way down, only 
to puff and pant and struggle 
up again on the other side ?— 
and the second pull is always 
so much stiffer than the first! 
‘“‘The ground is very bare,” 
says M‘Innes, as we still plod 
along and peep over ledges and 
ridges in the delightful expect- 
ancy and anticipation, so far 
not realised, of seeing the tips 
of horns or a patch of unmis- 
takable red-brown hair in some 
unexpected corner. I assent, 
but -remark, “The day is 
young,”—a stereotyped phrase 
which serves to answer such a 
palpable truth as M‘Innes has 
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just given utterance to. Be- 
fore the day is old who knows 
where we shall have got to? 
for my own sad experience is, 
if beasts are not seen, at least 
on this high ground, fairly 
early in the day, it ends in one 
of those long, limitless tramps 
round ridge after ridge, and 
perhaps even then not the 
chance of a shot. 

We had now come to a jut- 
ting rock from which a view 
could be got right up and down 
Corrie Caolain,—a_ splendid 
panorama of rough precipitous 
rocks sheer from top to bottom 
of the corrie, or grassy slopes 
almost as perpendicular, but 
shimmering like emerald velvet 
in the sun. We can spy the 
ground well from this point, 
and every glass is now raking 
the corrie from end to end in 
the dead silence which usually 
attends such proceedings. I 
think it was B. who suddenly 
and laconically remarked, “I 
see him.” The natural ques- 
tion is, “Where?” And then 
follows one of those madden- 
ingly involved descriptions of 
locality which baffle every 
attempt to identify: “In the 
deep scars right away to the 
left” (there are hundreds of 
deep scars); “Below three 
black rocks underneath the 
green patch” (there are dozens 
of such rocks below such green 
patches); ‘‘Do you see the 
burn with the white stones? 
Well, carry your eye down to 
the foot of it and you will see 
a beast feeding there.” You 
try to follow all these direc- 
tions, and carry your eye and 
your glass up and down, round 
and round all the scars, the 
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black rocks, burns with the 
white stones, and yet are no 
nearer the object of your 
search. It may happen even 
that the finder of the beast, in 
trying to describe his where- 
abouts, suddenly loses his own 
bearings, and searches wildly 
about to find what he was 
anathematising you a moment 
ago for being so idiotic as not 
to see. These are the little 
humiliating incidents which 
occasionally give the inexperi- 
enced such as I a chance to 
smile inwardly at the more 
proficient sportsman who is 
perhaps found wanting at a 
crucial moment. 

At last we all find the stag, 
and make out two others with 
him, far away near the foot of 
the corrie, a mile or two be- 
hind us. It was impossible at 
this distance to see what they 
were; the only plan was to 
retrace our steps along the 
ridge and crawl down the face 
of the corrie till we could get a 
proper view of their shape and 
make. Our course was a bare, 
steep, slippery green declivity, 
frighteningly perpendicular, 
with no sort of foothold or 
even tuft of heather which one 
might clutch to avoid a head- 
long fall. It soon became 
necessary to assume a sitting 
posture, and this we all did, 
dragging the dogs along with 
us in docile resignation. 
M‘Innes went first, I next, B. 
and the ghillie behind. 

Oh, ye.shades of stately 
Holyrood, where “‘ His Grace” 
is the personification of dig- 
nity and ease, could ye but see 
him now, sliding along flat on 
his back with Trimmy’s head 

N 
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tucked under one arm, his coat 
half up his back, oblivious to 
the cares of Church and State, 
but withal fitted to represent 
both in the very best sense by 
his love of the High Tops, his 
boyish revelry in sport, and 
his simple tastes and pleas- 
ures, which make for what is 
genuinely dignified and court- 
eous without pose or affecta- 
tion. But I may be forgiven 
for thinking, just in passing, 
perhaps the “Lord High Com- 
missioner” would not be rec- 
ognised by some could they 
but glance at him now. We 
wriggle and slide our tortuous 
way down and down till we 
come to a large boulder over- 
hanging a rather deep burn. 
From this place we are within 
150 yards of the deer, and no 
nearer can we get. M‘Innes 
crawls to the stone and cranes 
cautiously round the corner of 
it. ‘Three stags—all will do; 
the best is the light one on the 
left.” It was agreed in the 
morning that I should have 
the first chance. I devoutly 
wished it had not been so; for 
here was a horrible place to 
shoot from—lying on a slippery 
rock with a feeling that you 
might topple quietly into the 
burn if you lose consciousness 
of yourself in concentrating 
attention on the shot. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it 
but to do one’s best, and this 
time it was luckily successful : 
the stag fell at the shot, and 
never moved. 

I was hardly aware what 
was happening behind me 
when I heard B. say in an 
agitated whisper, ‘Quick, 
M‘Innes, out with the rifle!” 
and to me, “Here, hold the 
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dogs.” I sank down where I 
was, with an arm round each 
dog and my fingers twisted 
in their collars. Off went 
B., followed by M‘Innes and 
the ghillie, and disappeared 
in a moment, as happens so 
strangely on rough ground, 
when figures seem to vanish 
like ghosts. From where I 
was I could see and hear noth- 
ing: I could only conjecture 
that the remaining stags had 
taken a turn for a possible 
chance of a shot lower down. 
But instinct of all I had 
learned on the hill was too 
great to allow me to move, I 
sat there with every sense 
strained to sight or sound 
which could convey knowledge 
of the others. The dogs were 
shaking, with ears cocked and 
noses twitching, alert and 
eager as was I. Suddenly— 
Boom !—a sound which always 
sets my heart galloping with 
intense excitement, the report 
of that unerring rifle which 
has waked the echoes 4 
hundred times and more up 
those wild corries, which I 
have so often heard and loved 
in the hearing. Still I must 
not move. Implicit obedience 
is the first lesson we are 
taught at Altchaorunn, and I 
have learnt my lesson well. 
If I could only see what is 
happening down below; if 
only one of them would come 
back and wave me on; if only 
I had not been stuck down in 
this hole behind the rock 
where vision and even hearing 
are impeded! The moments 
passed, and still I sat hugging 
the dogs. 

“Let go Captain!” I hear 
the ringing call come out of 
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space and reach me so dis- 
tinctly that there is no mis- 
taking the voice. “Let go 
Captain!” No use to answer 
or call back: I know what to 
do now. I crawl to the first 
ridge, dragging the dogs with 
me. Both have heard the 
voice, both are straining every 
nerve to get away, but Cap- 
tain only is to go. I take off 
his collar and say, “Go, good 
dog!” He is off like an arrow. 
Trimmy gives way to a de- 
spairing yelp, which I quell by 
holding her nose. I tie her 
firmly to my knee and get out 
my glass. Yes, there is the 
stag, badly hurt too, going 
slowly downhill. The men are 
standing out of sight waiting 
for the dog. B. is looking up 
to see if I have heard the call. 
I keep my glass on the dog as 
he starts direct for the stag. 
It is very misleading to watch 
from above a dog making up 
on deer. One always feels sure 
the dog must be in sight of 
the stag long before he really 
is so, the inequalities of the 
ground keeping him out of 
view till almost at the deer’s 
heels. On goes the good Cap- 
tain, faster and faster, the 
stag quite unaware of danger, 
hirpling feebly down towards 
the burn at the foot of the 
corrie. Suddenly the stag 
leaps in the air and dashes 
forward as if unhurt: it is the 
dog close to him. The vitality 
of the stag seems to revive; as 
the chase continues he goes 
harder, and the dog makes up 
little on him. The grey figures 
below me crawl forward and 
anxiously watch the chase. I 
can see them through my glass 
discussing the situation and 
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preparing to moveon. A bark 
from Captain: all glasses are 
levelled on him. The stag 
has turned down the burn-side 
and is distinctly gaining on 
the dog. “Let go Trimmy!” 
I knew this call would come 
at the right moment, and 
Trimmy knows it too: she has 
been watching the whole scene, 
and making her wise calcula- 
tions through it all. I stand 
up and wave assent, and 
Trimmy is away, not straight 
down after Captain, but along 
the face of the corrie on one of 
her dearly-beloved short cuts. 
She knows well enough no use 
losing time in Captain’s wake ; 
she will make to head the stag 
and save herself a long run. 
All this she does, and picks 
her dainty way among the 
rocks till she is above and 
down on him, and holds him 
there sure and fast till Cap- 
tain comes to keep vigil too, 
and at last her master. Then 
all is soon over with a shot 
through the neck. Two good 
beasts there are for the larder 
this night. But where am I? 
High up the corrie, realising 
suddenly it is drawing to 
twilight, with the grey figures 
below having quite forgotten 
me, and the rifle-covers and 
odds and ends thrown off in 
the wild chase down the hill. 
I gather up all these things 
and my own rifle, and start 
towards where I see the party 
below me. I know of no more 
desolate sensation than to find 
oneself alone in one of these 
wild corries, daylight already 
failing and the presence of 
man far away. It is in these 
moments one learns the value 
of self-reliance, the confidence 
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in oneself to get out of a 
difficulty. It is very steep, 
bad walking, and before I 
reach the burn it is closing 
into gloaming, and we have 
still many a mile to cover 
before we reach the lodge. I 
get scant sympathy as I join 
the others: it is assumed as a 
matter of course that I shall 
take care of myself and turn 
up at the right moment,— 
indeed if it were not so I 
should have no right to share 
in such a day. We leave the 
men to gralloch the stags and 
make all fast on the ponies, 
and at B.’s suggestion start 
along the face of the corrie 
homewards. What a walk 
that was, across slimy shelv- 
ing burns, looking as if one 
missed step would precipi- 
tate you into space; through 


deep peat-hags, by stony 
ridges, and, through all, 
such a smell of whisky! Be- 


tween saving myself from 
heavy falls and trying to 
keep within touch of B. in 
the gathering darkness, this 
strong smell pervades every- 
thing. Sometimes, if rather 
tired, I have found myself 
walking along with thoughts 
always lingering in one chan- 
nel, incessantly thinking of 
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one thing, however unim- 
portant or trivial, and this 
time my mind could not sever 
itself from the overpowering 
smell of whisky. It could not 
come from myself—of that I 
was convinced,—and never in 
life had I known my com- 
panion emit such an extra- 
ordinary essence of spirits as 
now seemed to grow stronger 
and stronger with every step 
we took. At last we reach 
the pony-track and the burn 
about half a mile from home, 
B. stops, strikes a match to 
locate the stepping-stones, and 
says it is time for a drink of 
water with a dash of some- 
thing in it. He takes out his 
flask, utters an exclamation, 
and discovers the bayonet- 
catch has come undone and 
the whole contents are in his 
pocket! So this is the reason 
of the nightmare that has 
led me all the way home, and 
permeated the evening air 
with the odour of so-called 
“mountain dew” ! 

It was with many a joke 
and laugh we stumbled the 
last bit of the way home, 
assured that to all of us, in- 
cluding the dogs, was added 
another red-letter day to the 
annals of Altchaorunn. 


CHAPTER VII.—A WALK ROUND THE FOREST. 


In 1904 I was not for the 
hill. A long sojourn at Bad 
Nauheim in the summer tells 
its own tale, and the tale told 
me was that I should never 
go to the Tops again, though 
I confess of this fact I always 
retained a sneaking doubt. 
It was very strange at first, 





during the early days of 
September, to see the rifles 
starting for all the familiar 
beats, and to be always the 
one left behind. But I soon 
got used to it, and I honestly 
believe in a way I enjoyed 
that season as much as any 
other, sharing in imagination 
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every one’s sport, and follow- 
ing every hour of days which, 
though unable to take part 
in by actual presence, I could 
enter into and sympathise 
with to the full. So in the 
pleasures of others I found a 
panacea for my own enforced 
idleness. Towards the middle 
of the month I began to feel 
that indescribable longing for 
the solitude of the glens and 
corries, for the “awayness” 
from society and sound of 
humanity, which becomes at 
times a necessity to those 
who love best Nature in her 
never-changing companionship 
and solace. I conceived a plan 
to start away by myself, and, 
by carefully restricted dis- 
tances, to walk round the 
whole forest, stopping for a 
night or so at a time at the 
delightful little lodges and 
bothies situated here and 
there in Glenetive and Glen- 
kinglass. I was not quite 
sure how far I could carry 
out my project, for I had 
walked very little for the last 
six or eight months, but for 
a week beforehand I gradu- 
ally extended my walks on the 
flat without much fatigue or 
difficulty. 

On a certain Thursday morn- 
ing, not without some qualms 
and misgivings as to how I 
should feel once away on my 
lonely route, I set out for 
Altchaorunn in Glenetive, 
which was, as usual, occupied 
by B. The van had been in 
that day for forage and pro- 
visions, and took my kit-bag 
back with it. It is a long 
piece of lonely road from 
Black Mount to Kingshouse 
inn, only two solitary cottages 
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in all the nine miles. About 
four miles on the way one gets 
a grand view of Coiriche Ba, 
the ‘‘sanctuary,” and Clachlet, 
the highest peak in the forest, 
3602 feet, rearing a proud 
head above all its neighbours. 
To the right, below, stretches 
the familiar gleam of Loch Ba. 
Beyond, and .rising on the first 
shoulder of Benachallander, ap- 
pears the deep purple canory 
of Crannach Wood, one of the 
few existing remnants of the 
ancient Caledonian Forest. To 
lovers of forestry a deep in- 
terest is attached to these 
grand Scots firs, and I can- 
not do better in description 
than quote from the pen of the 
Rev. A. H. Malan: “The in- 
terest lies, first, in this wood 
being the sole surviving remains 
of a forest which once covered 
the whole moor of Rannoch ; 
and secondly, in the probable 
extreme age of many of the 
trees. There is, of course, noth- 
ing here in size comparable to 
that fine Scots fir in the Lady’s 
Linn, at Inverary, 125 feet 
high, 13 feet 10 inches in girth, 
at 5 feet from the ground 
(1898), or to those wonderful 
great ‘bushes,’ all branches 
and scarcely any stem, one 
comes across here and there 
in the Abernethy Forest; but 
then size has little to do with 
age. A root cut, for instance, 
from Abernethy Forest, from 
a tree known to be over 200 
years old, is only about three 
inches in diameter, but some of 
the rings are as close together 
as the leaves of a book. It 
would therefore be some indi- 
cation of age if sections could 
be cut and polished from some 
of the Crannach trees as they 
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fall,—not necessarily the largest 
or highest,—so that observation 
of the closeness of the rings 
may be made. Sad it is to 
reflect that this remnant of 
the ancient Caledonian Forest 
is doomed, since, as the vet- 
erans succumb one by one 
before storm and time, there 
will be none to take their place, 
unless a portion of the wood 
be enclosed as a sanctuary. At 
present, as far as can be observed, 
not a seedling is to be found 
within the wood itself. Yet 
there is small doubt that dense 
thickets would arise with the 
survival of the fittest if only 
sheep and deer could be kept 
out. This is practically certain, 
because seedlings may now be 
seen of various heights inside 
the railway fence, where sheep 
and deer cannot penetrate, 
though hares can, showing 
that the blue hares are not 
the sole or chief depredators. 
It is affirmed that one Scots 
fir will afforest a moor, if 
given time,—provided, that is, 
the heather has overcome the 

At the top of Crannach 
Wood, and indeed sprinkled 
throughout, are some very 
quaint old birches, resembling 
ancient olive-trees in growth 
and colour. The ground is 
delightfully intersected with 
giens, hollows, and deep brown 
burns, carpeted also with a 
wealth of bracken and moss. 
On a really fine day, passing 
through shady hollows, emerg- 
ing again into patches of 
brilliant sunshine, all the while 
treading a noiseless way on 
the soft rich herbage, sheltered 
by the gnarled and vigor- 
ous branches of these ancient 
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natives, it is one of the most 
romantic and delightful walks 
in the forest. 


‘¢ Pleasant it was, when woods were 
green 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs 
between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move.” 


I can corroborate Mr Malan’s 
surmise that on ground pro- 
tected from deer or sheep these 
hoary sires would soon raise up 
generations to succeed them, 
In Doire Darrach Wood, on 
the shores of Loch Tulla, are 
trees of similar interest. Here 
I have enclosed various suit- 
able patches, the result being 
that a growth of Scots fir, 
birch, and rowan is coming up 
and flourishing exceedingly. I 
have no doubt but that miles 
of ground could be afforested 
in this way, if money could be 
found to fence, and tenants be 
willing to sacrifice the ground. 
In parts of Perthshire the 
larch is making a noble effort 
to reproduce itself. In a few 
isolated cases I have already 
taken a thinning out of self- 
sown plantations, which have 
managed to make headway 
even against sheep. But this 
subject is leading me far away 
from my walk to Altchaorunn. 
I reach Kingshouse compar- 
atively early, and have a long 
rest there. I have still five 
miles more till I reach the 
hospitable lodge. My course 
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now lies down Glenetive, with 
the rugged heights of Dalness 
Forest on my right and the 
Black Mount march on my 
left. Later in the season this 
is a weird walk towards even- 
ing, when the stags from each 
side come low on the ground 
and roar to each other across 
the corrie. The tremendous 
bellowing echoing among the 
rocks above, I confess to a feel- 
ing of somewhat uncomfortable 
hurry to get home on one or 
two such occasions, for cer- 
tainly the roar of many stags 
in the gloaming is a very 
awe-inspiring sound, however 
familiar it may be. My heart 
rejoices as I see the blue smoke 
curling up under the hill, and 
the little lodge rises to my 
vision. I know so well all the 
routine there and exactly what 
every one will be doing, and 
these thoughts hasten my 
weary feet swiftly over the 
last mile of the way. I am 
soon in the familiar kitchen, 
questioning where every one is. 
Not home yet! so I stroll up 
the bridle-path, knowing I shall 
see & group of grey figures on 
their homeward course before 
the twilight deepens, if there 
have been no mischances by 
the way. 

It is a cheerful party at Alt- 
chaorunn that evening, the best 
party in the world, consisting 
of two people whose minds are 
attune and tastes sympathetic. 
Next day I potter about the 
doors all day, fishing in the 
river for tiny sweet - tasting 
brown trout, and spying the 
familiar Tops from time to time, 
if, perchance, to pick up a stag 
on the sky-line, or even one or 
more of the grey figures. I 
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think this was the first time in 
my recollection I had spent a 
whole day at Altchaorunn with- 
out my rifle, I thought the 
idea of this would make me 
sad, but it did not a bit. I 
was so absolutely grateful and 
happy to be once more among 
the hills, revelling in the soli- 
tude and silence, rejoicing in 
the sound of the rippling burns 
and the sough of the light 
winds as they chased each 
other down the corries, and 
feeling again close to the ten- 
der, mysterious things which 
make the hills as living friends. 

Next day, Saturday, I was 
on the road again to Kinloch- 
etive, on the shores of Loch 
Etive, passing by Dalness 
House and giving a call by 
the way to Mrs Stuart, the 
proprietrix of Dalness Forest, 
—as good a neighbour as may 
be found anywhere, and the 
personification of a hospitable 
Highland lady. With a light 
heart I swing along the seven 
miles, cross the river Etive by 
the footbridge, and soon find 
myself at the stalker’s house, 
beneath the shadow of the 
majestic Ben Starav, 3541 feet, 
rising sheer from the seaboard. 
Adjacent to the stalker’s house 
is a little bothy, replete with 
every contrivance for the com- 
fort of the belated stalker, or 
for such wayside wanderers as 
myself. How can I describe 
the charm of this secluded 
spot, the sea lying within a 
few hundred yards, the cry of 
the sea-birds floating round all 
night as a lullaby, and the 
background of the mighty Ben 
watching over all like a giant 
sentinel. The goodwife from 
the neighbouring cottage soon 
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brings in a bowl of Scotch 
broth, a mutton chop brought 
in the lunch-bag from Altcha- 
orunn, and a plate of such 
potatoes as I verily believe 
can be produced from no other 
kitchen. Long I sit, when all 
is quiet, on the doorstep of the 
little bothy, and indulge to the 
full the sense of complete rest. 
I think David the Psalmist 
must have loved the high tops 
and solitary places, and under- 
stood the wonderful things of 
the deep seas, for he tells us 
how God “‘ bringeth forth the 
clouds from the ends of the 
world, . . . bringing the winds 
out of His treasures.” And 
what wonderful treasures are 
to be found among the hills, 
encircled by the floating mists 
and resounding in the boister- 
ous winds, if we only seek them 
and love them in the finding. 
What greater knowledge could 
be found of the terrible secrets 
of the sea than in Psalm cvii., 
“‘ They that go down to the sea 
in ships; . . . these men see 
the works of the Lord, and His 
wonders in the deep”? To have 
written these things, and many 
more, in the praise and concep- 
tion of Nature, must have 
needed a great understanding 
of her sublime poetry. To one 
who has never been absolutely 
alone in any habitation at 
night, it is difficult to describe 
the curious sense of deep soli- 
tude which it evokes. Person- 
ally I delight in it. There is 
an independence and self-re- 
liant feeling which lifts one far 
above any sensation of loneli- 
ness, for to be alone in the 
right acceptance of the word 
is never to be “lonely.” Sol 
pass the night on the shores of 
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Loch Etive, with the windows 
and door wide open to the 
scent of the sea-weed and the 
voice of the sea-birds, and in 
the careful keeping of the 
mountains of my love. 

For stalking, probably Ben 
Starav is the stiffest walk in 
the forest, for the start is 
from the very sea-level, and 
the ascent to the top takes 
very little short of four to 
five hours. Once when I was 
young, and I suppose very 
foolish, I got a stag near the 
top, rushed down to the bothy, 
ate an enormous tea of eggs, 
scones, and jam, and started 
to walk back to Altchaorunn, 
where I intended to spend the 
night, leaving the van with 
the men and stag to follow 
and catch me up. But it 
never did, and I was safely 
back at Altchaorunn, in a 
spirit of exceedingly uplifted 
pride, before the van came 
laboriously rattling up with 
its burden of men and beast. 

The Sabbath dawn broke 
calm and lovely, and the earth 
was soon warmed with the 
rising sun, which swept away 
the mists and crowned every 
blade of grass with a diamond 
diadem. It was pleasant to 
loiter round the doors for a 
time and gossip with my neigh- 
bours, a stalwart family of 
sons and daughters, who love 
the hill and draw always back 
from far afield to the foot of 
the great Ben, which has been 
to them as a cradle. 

By-and-by we start away for 
Glenkinglass. Father and son 
row me part of the way,— 
a delicious experience in the 
fresh autumn morning, the sea 
dancing beside us in its green 
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and glancing lights, and the 
time made pleasant with anec- 
dote and reminiscence. My 
destination is Ardmaddy, in 
Glenkinglass. The stalker’s 
place there is now filled by 
John M‘Innes, the companion 
of so many glorious days 
on the Altchaorunn ground. 
Ardmaddy is one of the most 
peacefully lovely spots to be 
imagined,—a fertile croft close 
round the house, and a shelter- 
ing hill behind. This end of 
Glenkinglass is also warmed 
by strips of oak coppice, which 
afford great shelter to the deer 
in winter, and in summer-time 
clothe it with a peculiar charm, 
set in the bosom of the rugged 
hills. I have often stayed for 
a few days at a time in the 
bothy at Ardmaddy, which is 
similar to the one at Kinloch- 
etive, and I recall the early 
mornings there as something 
almost unreal in their loveli- 
ness. Often one would wake 
to find the sea and all sur- 
roundings enveloped in mist. 
Gradually as the sun rose this 
would vanish,—not all at once, 
but in patches here and there, 
leaving long streaks of lace- 
like garlands between sea and 
land, like the girdle on a bride’s 
wedding-garment. 


“A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, ‘O mists, make room for me,’ 
And hurried landward far away 
Crying, ‘ Awake ! it is the day.’” 


Nowhere have I seen such won- 
derful morning effects as at 
Ardmaddy. 

Who is there that has been 
to Black Mount who has not 
heard of Sandy M‘Leish ?—of 
whom more quaint tales can 
be recounted than probably of 
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any other man of his class in 
Scotland. He lived for years 
in this favoured spot. He was 
a mighty hunter of the red 
deer, a perfect sleuth-hound, a 
relentless tracker, and once 
he had marked down a beast, 
he would pursue it with the 


greatest determination and 
dogged perseverance till he 
secured it. On his own 


ground, I suppose few stalkers 
did better work. He was no 
respecter of persons, and said 
exactly what he meant to 
every one, “putting you in 
your place” in a way which 
was unanswerable. I remem- 
ber on one occasion I got up 
to a shot in rather an awkward 
spot at the top of the wood 
in Glenkinglass. I had crawled 
forward to a shelving rock, 
whence I expected to get a fair 
shot at the beast. I had just 
settled into position, unaware 
of the proximity of any one, 
when a hoarse voice whispered 
in my ear, “Shoot him dead!” 
Such an interruption was 
enough to put one off the 
shot altogether. As it hap- 
pened, I did shoot him dead. 
I afterwards asked M*‘Leish 
why on earth he had gone 
so near to spoiling my whole 
chance? “Weel, ye see, I 
didna want to have a lot of 
bother with him among the 
rocks.” However, though he . 
never moved from where he 
fell, we did have a lot of bother 
with that stag. He got hope- 
lessly fixed up in some very bad 
places, and it was all M‘Leish, 
the ghillie, and I could do to 
pull and drag and lower him 
to more easy ground. M‘Leish 
was not very fond of the 
drudgery of the hill. On this 
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occasion he argued, and talked, 
and gave directions in Gaelic, 
without exerting himself over- 
much to help out the situation. 
At last, rather impatiently, I 
said, “Pray, do talk English, 
M‘Leish ; I cannot understand 
a word you sayin Gaelic.” “It 
is a pity you had not learned 
such a useful thing before tak- 
ing to the hill,” was M‘Leish’s 
dry rejoinder. On another 
occasion I was crawling after 
him to get within shot of some 
beasts. To my horror he had 
my new rifle out of the cover 
and was dragging it through 
the rough heather. I anxiously 
appealed to him to be careful 
with the precious weapon. 
“Tak it yersel’,” and the rifle 
was left on the spot, while 
M‘Leish crawled swiftly on 
without further comment. A 
young sportsman, unaware of 
Sandy’s peculiarities, was 
eagerly pressing forward side 
by side as they climbed a stiff 
pony-track. M‘Leish disliked 
walking alongside any one, 
and, being unable to shake off 
his companion, at last turned 
round and said, “This path is 
meant for one, and I lead the 
way.” This was certainly a 
crushing manner of expressing 
his views. With M‘Leish’s 
sayings and doings one could 
fill a volume, and, with all, he 
was a warm-hearted, kindly, 
God-fearing man, bringing up 
a large family late in life to 
be a help and support to him 
and his wife when he got too 
stiff for the hill. M*‘Leish has 
migrated to Dalmally now, and 
I often go and have a crack 
over old times when I am 
passing. The last time I was 
there he greeted me with, “I 
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thought yon wumman walked 
like Lady Breadalbane,” 

I could not linger long at 
Ardmaddy, as I had still to 
make my way to Glenkinglass 
Lodge before nightfall, so I 
was soon passing along the 
almost sylvan path among the 
oak coppice, which takes one 
some two or three miles up the 
glen. As I reached the little 
primitive schoolhouse I found 
service was being conducted 
by a missionary from Taynuilt, 
There I paused and shared 
with the simple people whom I 
love their offering of praise 
and prayer, never more sure 
to reach the divine ear than 
from the glens and hills on 
which He has left such special 
marks of blessing in their 
charm and beauty. It was 
good to sit there, with doors 
and windows open to the river 
and sunshine, and hear the 
familiar words, join in the 
well-known tunes, and see 
around those kindly faces 
which have never greeted me 
but with a smile, or from 
whom I have never parted but 
with a warm farewell. All 
the rest of the way I carried 
with me the memory of that 
simple service, feeling that the 
day had been in so many ways 
a true Sabbath. 

Glenkinglass Lodge seemed 
like a palace of luxury that 
evening,—an excellent dinner, 
waited on by a most solicitous 
abigail, a cheerful fire (there 
are only stoves in the bothies, 
which cause the temperature 
at times to vary between ex- 
ceeding cold and melting heat 
if the utmost care is not be- 
stowed on them), and, later 
on, &@ bed with actually a 
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spring mattress! This lodge 
is quite a little mansion in 
its way,—sitting-room, three 
good bedrooms, servants’ room, 
and kitchen. The two rifles 
who go there for the inside 
of the week seem to enjoy it 
immensely. A homely plain 
cook takes charge, and the 
other maid is generally a good 
valet and waiter, so that both 
outer and inner man are well 
cared for. A stone’s- throw 
away is also a good bothy 
for the ghillies, and capital 
stalker’s house. The river Kin- 
glass flows in front, and when 
in spate splendid baskets of 
sea-trout can be got within 
a few hundred yards of the 
lodge. 

I was sorry to feel on Mon- 
day that one more walk would 
bring my expedition to a close. 
It had been singularly success- 
ful and fortunate. I had not 
experienced a wet day, had 
regained so much confidence 
in my walking powers, and 
was full of gratitude for the 
blessings of renewed health 
and energy which had enabled 
me to enjoy every hour I had 
spent on the road. About 
half-way to Black Mount I 
met H. and O. M. fishing on 
Loch Dochart. We joined 
forces and made our way 
home together. The road to 
Glenkinglass will always have 
very tender and abiding mem- 
ories for me. Only last year, 
one glorious September Sun- 
day, there being no service 
in any of the churches, three 
good friends set out to spend 
a happy day going to Glen- 
kinglass to lunch. Never was 
the old adage more belied that 
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“Two is company and three 
is none,” for on this occasion 
these particular three were of 
one mind, one in lightness of 
heart and happiness at the 
prospect of the outing. What 
a 'day of days it was!—bril- 
liant sunshine all the way, 
the hills touched with the 
first change of russet from 
green, and just the element 
of autumn freshness in the 
air which makes one feel 
able to walk for ever. Merrily 
we sped along the ten miles 
down, beguiling the way with 
talk both grave and gay; at 
the lodge a cheerful luncheon, 
and then an hour’s strolling 
about with camera and tele- 
scope; the return up the glen 
again, with the sun gradually 
setting behind us, dusting all 
the Tops with lustrous rosy 
light. How little did we 
think that so soon one of 
these three friends would be 
snatched from life by the re- 
lentless sea! Genial play- 
fellow, true friend, keen sports- 
man, in all the charm and 
brightness of his personality, 
in the midst of a life so full 
of usefulness and _ interest, 
taken from us in a moment! 
Is it strange, we sometimes 
dimly wonder, why these 
things are so,—that those who 
are so beloved, and who 80 
love life, should be taken 
away so long before it seems 
time for them to go? To 
those who love them best the 
comforting answer comes, that 
the parting is but for a little 
while, and only “till we meet 
again.” 

‘* Far may we search before we find 

A heart so manly and so kind.” 
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IN PURPLE BAY. 


THE kind loan of a bungalow 
belonging to the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs at a place near 
the mouth of the Pearl River, 
twenty-five miles west of Hong 
Kong, and the pleasant change 
of climate that it promised, 
fitted well with the necessity 
of working for a Chinese ex- 
amination. Hence the Teacher 
hereinafter referred to and 
quoted. 

From its perch on the side 
of a hill our abiding-place over- 
looks the sea. As we climb up 
the verandah steps we see it is 
tied together with rattan, like 
a Malay house or the Temple 
of Solomon, where neither 
hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron was heard in the house 
while it was building. It is 
held upright against typhoons 
by fir-tree poles, which from its 
roof-beams and sides slope 
down in every direction into 
beds of concrete. Its walls 
look as if they were made of 
thousands of palm-leaf fans, 
and indeed they are. The ceil- 
ings and party-walls of the 
four rooms are lined with 
yellow-brown matting, loosely 
rounded at the corners. But 
for the windows, a fanciful 
person here where I write 
might imagine himself a fly 
in a confectioner’s paper- 
bag. 

Presently up the steps there 
march two Customs’ braves 
on sentry duty. An hour 
ago they were coolies carrying 


our baggage and bedding on 
their shoulders. Now they 
carry Winchesters, and wear 
conical straw helmets and loose 
blue blouses edged with turkey 
red. In the middle of these 
garments, front and back, is a 
badge like a mustard - plaster, 
bearing their official numbers 
in red characters. They drag 
out matting and blankets and 
make ready to keep sweet vigil 
in the verandah. I would send 
them away, but if I did they 
might imagine that we thought 
ourselves unworthy of protec- 
tion, and so we should “lose 
face.” 

To-day being the 15th of 
the month, the moon of course 
is at the full, and shines upon 
a sea alive with fishing-boats 
that carry no lights. Tiny 
sparks which trail astern of 
many of them seem to be some 
sort of lure for the fish. Other 
boats, anchored in pairs 4& 
cable’s - length apart, are 
dragging in their seines, the 
nets called sok ku,—the very 
word and the very thing con- 
cerning which Mencius rebuked 
his Prince what time Alexander 
was king in Macedon: “ Cease 
to break in on thy people’s 
time, and their grain will 
more than they can eat. Keep 
thy seines from out their ponds 
and waters: then fish and 
turtles shall be enough and 
to spare.” 

A howling and singing rises 
up through the moonlight from 
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the sea; but whether this is an 
artifice to drive back the fish 
from escaping at the bag-mouth 
of the net, or whether it is only 
rousing the night-owl in a 
catch, [ have not yet inquired. 
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The steady cool breeze blows 
inland, the thermometer is at 
70° Fahrenheit, and there are 
no mosquitoes. So the second 
kang beaten out at the guard- 
house ends the first day. 


II, 


We have entered upon our 
new possession and beaten the 
bounds. Below us the guard- 
house where live our half-dozen 
of braves. Beyond a low but 
steep grey hill, all bent grass 
and granite outcrop, projects 
like a bastion into the sea. To 
the left a mile of dune and 
yellow foreshore follow the 
sweep of the bay to another 
scarred headland at its eastern 
extremity. From the sea to 
where the hills stretch back 
from the flat land is perhaps 
half a mile. That is the length 
and the breadth of it; and in 
the middle there is a wood and 
a curved roof of green glazed 
tiles shining among the fir- 
trees. Now, green tiles indi- 
cate a temple; and this one is 
well known as the chosen seat 
of the Goddess of Heaven, and 
has a great reputation. Our 
way there lay by the sea- 
shore across the golf-links of 
Someday, now abandoned to 
myriads of lady’s-slipper and 
a very pale harebell,—a veri- 
table Tom Tiddler’s ground 
when the wind blows, with the 
silver dancing to be picked up 
first. 

The Chinaman always seems 
to spoil his ship for a ha’porth 
of tar. He buys a magnificent 
equipage, and lets himself be 
driven by a coachman in a 


dirty coat. He spends $100,000 
on a temple, goes up to it by 
a tumble-down bridge over a 
muddy ditch, and builds a dirty 
tea-shop against its carved and 
gilded front. The temple was 
built on the same model as all 
the Buddhist and Taoist 
temples that I have visited. 
In front are two small granite 
lions on pedestals, but they 
look more like pug-dogs. The 
portico is a curious imitation 
in white granite of a style of 
architecture often carried out 
in lacquered wood. Twenty- 
feet granite monoliths support 
crossbeams also of granite, 
from which again other pillars 
run up to the angle of the 
roof. All this work is very 
slight, considering the material, 
the pillars not being more than 
a foot square. Graven and 
gilt upon them are texts: 
*“Plenteous Grace shall flow, 
brought from four seas in 
passage-boat of Kindness,” and 
so forth. 

Three high but flimsy wooden 
doors open upon the first court- 
yard, where a monstrous effigy 
of gilded countenance sits on 
histhrone. Cloistered passages 
lead to a second and larger 
court. Here are huge censers 
of bronze, plaster genii in 
garish clothing, palm-trees in 
pots, a buzzing sweet - meat 
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stall. In one place are twenty 
female images facing each 
other in niches across an aisle, 
like choristers, each with a 
naked baby instead of a hymn- 
book. Their names are above 
their heads, The Gently-smiling 
One, or The Sex-Changer. To 
these mothers pray. A num- 
ber of unkempt persons, who 
turned out to be priests,— 
Temple - Blessings they call 
themselves,—were loafing about 
in ordinary coolies’ costume. 
Business was slack, and the 
clerk of the Fortune booking- 
office was asleep upon his 
woodencounter. Finally, weun- 
earthed the manager or abbot, 
I know not which to call him, 
smoking opium in his counting- 
house in a wing of the building. 
He was a grubby old man, who 
told us he had been to Cali- 
fornia as a herb-doctor. He 
was also kind enough to take 
us personally through white- 
washed passages and doorways 
without doors to a farther 
courtyard, where the white 
walls were decorated with 
mouldings of green banana 
leaves and pink lotus lilies. 
The roofed-over part of this 
courtyard (you must not 
think of a temple as an indoor 
place) was the bedroom of the 
Queen of Heaven. There was 
not much privacy, nor furniture 
either. There was a plain 
table with one of those Chinese 
dressing-cases on it, the sort 
that opens out into a mirror 
and a wonderful number of 
little drawers, and folds up 
like a conjuring trick into a 
small black-wood box inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, bound 
and studded out of all propor- 
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tion with brass fittings. For 
women to do their hair at this 
table amounts to a religious 
rite. The combs supplied are 
of the cheapest order and none 
too clean. Does this argue 
lack of artistic perception, this 
contempt of detail; or does a 
brilliant 


imagination scorn 
such outward aids? The 
abbot - manager was good 


enough to present me with 
one of these combs, which of 
course I accepted with grati- 
tude. An awkward pause, and 
then a delicate hint that some 
return was needed before the 
merits of the comb could be 
expected to work. “How 
much?” I whispered to the 
Teacher with resignation. “A 
dollar, at the least,” he magnif- 
icently replied. To my amaze- 
ment, lucre unadorned was 
considered no adequate return 
for the gift of good health,— 
“sprightly body,” as the abbot 
called it. A few flowers 
now, or something of that 
nature. 

The bed was really beautiful. 
I should be sorry to guess what 
it must have cost; but it was 
carved elaborately, and inlaid 
with many sorts of woods of 
every shade of yellow and 
brown. It was fitted with 
mosquito-net and gold-em- 
broidered silken coverlets and 
splendid hangings. I saw 
there also a row of tiny 
scarlet shoes for her “golden 
lilies.” The Queen of Heaven 
is, then, another victim to 
foot-binding? This furniture, 
as well as all the great bells, 
drums, models of ships, and 
incense bowls, has been pre- 
sented to the temple by grati- 
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fied worshippers. As a whole, 
the scene compares very ill 
with the better sort of Buddhist 
monastery, where, if there is 
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great ignorance of the creed 
professed, there is at least a 
strong discipline and decency 
and order. 


IIl, 


The way to Fly Hamlet lies 
by Leper Lane. (Neither of 
these names is known to the 
aborigines, but surely explorers 
may call their country as they 
please.) The oysters bring the 
flies, and the lepers are being 
drawn out of the country 
places round about, to be at 
the Shrine of the Goddess 
of Heaven for her Birthday 
Felicitations. 

Skirting the temple, the 
road took us through the 
pine wood, up the hill, and 
down again into open country 
dotted with lychee orchards, 
that look as if they are planted 
with the orderly trees of a 
Dutch toy-box. And there, 
between hedges of quickset 
and dog-rose, we met the first 
detachment of lepers, an old 
woman and a man about forty, 
each with a couple of baskets 
of rice, fresh vegetables, and 
bedding slung on a stick over 
their shoulders. They were 
trotting along briskly enough, 
and seemed little affected. Nor 
should I have noticed there 
was anything wrong with them 
had I not happened to glance 
at the Teacher, and observed 
that he was holding his head 
very high, with his lips very 
tightly shut, and looking un- 
commonly sick. ‘“Didn’t you 
see?” he said, stretching forth 
his hand flat, with the finger- 
tips crooked like talons. But 





for five miles we passed 
through mapy a group of 
them, in all stages of the 
disease, mostly resting at the 
wayside,—for it seems that 
they are easily tired. There 
must be two types of the 
disease. I have seen none 
like Naaman, white as snow. 
These were a brown people— 
brown clothes, brown band- 
ages, brown swollen faces, 
brown hands where hands 
they had. ‘Cumshaw, Tai- 
pan, cumshaw!” is_ their 
monotonous low cry. Then 
they would make as if to 
touch us, till the Teacher was 
like a pony when it has to 
pass an elephant. To give 
them charity was out of the 
question, as had we done so 
it is highly probable that they 
would have besieged our mat- 
shed, and perhaps carried it 
at the crawl; nor would our 
braves and their Winchesters 
have availed anything against 
such an army. The Teacher 
was disturbed. “I try,” he 
said, “to nourish the Mock-at- 
Danger Disposition ; but there 
are two things that I cannot 
stand up against. Of insects 
the most fearful is a cockroach, 
and of diseases it is that.” I 
agreed as regards the winged 
cockroach. Trodden on, he 
leaves his softer parts behind, 
and rending and discarding 
heart and entrails, as the 
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Chinese say of a hero, scales 
the nearest foeman’s leg, mere 
shell and valiant spirit. But 
a poor leper, I only feel great 
pity for him. 

The Teacher says I am a 
bird who has not yet known 
the bow, and tells a long tale 
of a friend of his who once 
stayed a week with him, hand- 
ing himself rice out of the same 
bowl. He seemed to have some 
slight skin trouble, but said 
it was just when the razor 
slipped. Then when he went 
back to his village the disease 
proclaimed itself. 

“ What then?” I asked. 

“What then? I went 
straight to the big medicine 
house and bought a length 
of that electric-wire light they 
make in Japan.” 

“ And is that effective?” 

“Not to cure: only to diag- 
nose. This is no superstition. 
Foreign doctors know it. 
When at last it was dark 
enough [I stood before the 


looking - glass and lit the 
ribbon. O Fortune, I saw my 
face was green! Had it been 


red, then Hell at work!” 

I daresay his face was green 
enough. “All the same I 
meant, what did he do?” I 
observed mildly. He, it ap- 
peared, had none Above—that 
is, of an older generation—to 
object to his presence ; and from 
Below, of course, objections 
would be at variance with 
Propriety. So he lived on in 
the bosom of his family, and 
has now been doing so for 
several years. His wife is 
affected, and probably one of 
the children, besides a female 
bond-servant. We agreed that 
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his conduct displayed much 
lack of consideration. And 
yet, after all, it is easier to 
be self-sacrificing when self- 
sacrifice is expected of you, 
What an angel the first un. 
selfish person must have been! 

Then the Teacher told me 
of a patent medicine which 
he had seen advertised, and 
had sent to his friend the 
leper, who returned his grate- 
ful acknowledgments. It had 
done all it promised to do, but 
only up to a certain point, 
After the first day the patient 
had indeed found a golden 
worm in his mouth, a red one 
on the second day, and on the 
third a black worm bigger 
than the others. So far so 
good. But unexpectedly the 
thickenings and the sloughings 
continued. Now was it not 
strange that the Teacher, 
knowing what courteous liars 
his countrymen are, should 
fail to see the poor wretch’s 
meaning, which was, as I 
suppose, “I took one dose and 
flung the rest to the chickens. 
And I wish I could force it 
down the throat of you, with 
your 3 candareen 6 lé of 
charity.” That is my inter- 
pretation. But with Chinese 
you never know what to 
believe. I think the Teacher 
is a more than usually truth- 
ful Chinaman, and he told me, 
as of his own knowledge, a 
story more wonderful perhaps 
than that of his friend’s ver- 
micular prodigies. This spring 
his old aunt, who lives with 
him, had very bad toothache, 
and went to one of those street 
dentists who have the roof 
and side of their stalls fes- 
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tooned with strings of teeth 
and pull out yours while you 
wait. He met his aunt just 
after the operation. Within 
the four seas all are brothers, 
so you know very well what 
was his first question. No, it 
had been quite painless—really 
so; not painless dentistry, but 
abstract painlessness—all ow- 
ing to a white ointment that 
had first been smeared on the 

These teeth had been 
quite firmly set and deeply 
enfanged. 

Lepers and dentistry, what 
sights and subjects for an 
April walk among fields of 
the springing rice! To strike 
& new vein we turned aside 
into a bypath, and straight- 
way encountered one whose 
face was the face of a rhin- 
oceros. 

Fly Hamlet is approached 
between cairns of oyster-shells. 
The method by which these 
oysters sre grown is rather 
curious. The cultivators plant 
tiles in the sandy shallows, and 
the oysters grow in clusters 
about them. After three years 
they are ripe to be gathered by 
the simple process of picking 
up the tiles again. They are 
dried and strung on rings of 
split bamboo, and have an 
enormous sale among the eat- 
ing-shops of Canton and Hong- 
Kong. The shells are burnt 
to make lime to build our 
houses. 

The village is one long street, 
flowing like a river with the 
most surprising twists and 
bends. When it meets an 
Obstacle in the shape of a 
temple or the house of a Riches 
Lord, it swirls off at right 
_ VOL. CLXXXIL—NO. MCII. 


angles to its former course. It 
is hardly eight feet wide, and is 
banked in by one-storied shops 
without fronts, or rather whose 
fronts are taken down every 
morning like those of a doll’s 
house; and so the everyday 
life of the people is being acted 
in a series of theatres on each 
side of you as you walk along. 
Here is a scene of Chinese at 
rice, squatting in a ring on the 
shop-floor ; here the shopkeeper 
is lying on a plank-bed filling 
his opium pipe, or perhaps 
lighting incense -sticks before 
the tablet, or having his head 
shaved. In a village at home 
it is the hardest thing for 
an inquisitive bycomer to 
find out how the people live, 
with their shut doors and 
little windows blocked with 
geraniums. 

The street was full of yellow 
dogs and children playing 
knuckle- bones, that neither 
barked nor called names after 
us. By this it was clear that 
the tidewaiter’s station of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs 
was not far away. “Having 
seen much not easily as- 
tonished.” I noticed one other - 
curious thing at Fly Hamlet. 
In several places the walls were 
placarded with what looked 
like a Chinese character of 
great size and complicated 
design, and yet obviously was 
not one. This is an incanta- 
tion posted on the wall of a 
sick man’s house. It is called 
a “fu” (a word that has no 
signification), and it represents 
no idea to mortal man. There- 
fore, to be logical, it must 
convey something to the eye 
of a devil. But here the ex- 
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planation tails off into vague- 
ness. 

At the Customs station we 
borrowed ponies to take us 
back. The Teacher—a Chinese 
“read - book teacher”—is cer- 
tainly a plucky man. He had 
never been on a horse before. 
He had absolutely no control 
over it: only when my pony 
went fast or stopped, his did 
the same. When we reached 
level ground we made as near 


an approach to a gallop as can 
be made out of the double. 
shuffle of a Cantonese pony, 


*¢ And wider still the crevice ran 
Betwixt the saddle and the man,” 


But, clinging on “five-parts 
alive and three-parts dead,” 
he only urged me to go 
faster. This was his way of 
nourishing a Mock-at-Danger 
Disposition, and a very good 
way too. 


IV. 


*Tis now the witching hour 
of 5.30 a.M. An Inferno of 
bells and gongs has awakened 
me; so here [I sit, like Xerxes, 
on a granite crag, looking over 
a wide sea, and my fleet. 


“ He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set where were 
they ?” 


Many of the country boats, 
having pre-dated their felicita- 
tions, are already on their ways 
home, whether along the coast 
or up into that inextricable 
tangle of water - ways, the 
estuary of the Pearl River. 
Sometimes in Malay countries 
you may see a bright patch 
of colour on the ground in 
front of you, resolving at your 
approach into a whirl of butter- 
flies that skim away lightly in 
all directions. These junks 
remind me of them, as they 
drift from the edges of the 
pack in the bay, and flit out of 
the crowded harbour. Their 
veined sails are set to a 
following wind, and glow pink 
in the sunrise. Some are 
prosaically dragged along arm- 


in-arm with steam launches 
made fast alongside. But one 
of the biggest boats, setting a 
bright example against such 
commonplace, even dispensed 
with sails, and was rowed 
away in contempt of the wind 
and sheer pride of heart. With 
twenty pairs of oars keeping 
true time, and a rhythmic Ho, 
haw! Ho, haw! she swept 
along in true old-world galley 
style. Had she been the one 
that Marco Polo commanded, 
half a mile away and you would 
never have known the differ- 
ence. A unit of the Viceroy’s 
fleet is in from Canton, and has 
just fired a salute of six guns. 
It must be in honour of the 
Queen of Heaven, whose birth- 
day it is. 

Sea and sky alike are blue 
and unruffied, with wisps of 
pink cloud upon them. The 
moon is cut clean in two; and 
I realise with a sense of 
astronomical delight that this 
is as it should be, for she was 
full when we came here a week 
ago. In the verandah the 
braves are getting up: I hear 
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them clear their throats. But 
for them and the junk that 
woke me, now faintly tinkling 
a mile down wind, there is 
nothing to break the stillness. 

On the beach directly below 
there stands a rock with a 
fisher’s hut upon it. In front 
of this there is a wheel some- 
thing like a treadmill, and the 
fisherman, steadying himself 
on a wooden rest, is working 
it round with his feet. There 
is something grotesque in the 
claw-like action. He reminds 
me of a blue-and-tawny spider 
spinning in a corner of his web. 
From the wheel a gang-plank, 
hand-rails, and winding-gear 
run twenty yards into the sea ; 
where just beyond them, as the 
wheel turns round, gradually 
emerge the four black corners 
of an enormous net. Now it is 
swinging clear, except for a 
silver O in the middle, where 
a mass of living silver flashes 
in the sunlight. 

Out along the gangway 
trips the spider to his web. 
His weapon is a twenty-foot 
pole with a dipper at the end. 
He strikes into the pool, and 
the young salmon flounces half 
across the net and back again 
at the indignity. Why did 
you not keep three strokes 
farther from shore, good fish? 
I have seen you and your 
fellows come round that head- 
land every morning, jumping 
clear out of the sea as you ran 
into the streaks of brown fresh 
water. And again at closer 
quarters I have seen you—but 
we will not speak of that, for 
your death has been tragic and 
unsportsmanlike, You are not 
pink inside like your English 
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kin, but white, O salmon! 
Others of these webs for fishes, 
scattered far out into the 
shallow water, are shining 
like gossamers on an autumn 
morning. 

On the hill above the fishing- 
net you can see the ruins of a 
fort. Another to match it 
stands upon the eastern horn 
of the bay. I have not been 
able to find out anything 
certain as to their history. 
They were probably built by 
pirates, or else by the Cantonese 
Government in a spasmodic 
attempt to repress pirates, a 
few decades ago, and were 
knocked abroad by some gun- 
boat of ours in ’39 or ’40. 
Their working lives must have 
been very short, as even now 
the grey bricks are hardly 
weather-worn. Now, is it not 
curious how you never see an 
old thing in hoary China? 
(Except, of course, chinaware, 
which our friends collect. 
“That means Ming Dynasty,” 
they say triumphantly, as they 
show you, wrong side up, the 
characters upon it. So it 
does, sure enough.) There are 
a few genuine antiquities on 
view at Canton; and, of course, 
the loot of a capital city brings 
many heirlooms into circula- 
tion. But it is a general rule, 
as you go through town and 
country, that all you see in- 
doors and out is not 200 years 
old; and but for a few banyan 
trees and monasteries and a 
city wall or so, little, indeed, is 
more antique than the grey 
heads of the elders. 

I think of a village I know 
not twenty miles from London. 
There is the Crouch Oak, or 
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one of them, in which King 
Charles hid. In a church not 
far from thence is a postern 
gate of sandstone hewn by the 
Normans, while the village 
stocks seem quite modern. 
But a Chinese farmer has 
only a modern copy of his 
family book to show that he 
and his have tilled the soil 
for thirty generations, since 
they came to Canton from the 
north, There are no gar- 
ments of the past laid by in 
lavender, no family china, no 
old books with queer wood- 
cuts. The oldest thing upon 
the estate is the horseshoe 
grave of the ancestor, period- 
ically rebuilt in soft brick and 
stucco,— the chances are that 
even the ancestor is a com- 
paratively new one. Houses 
and household gods serve, and 
are intended to serve, but for 
a lifetime, So, like children 
on the beach, generation after 
generation build and rebuild 
in sand; and time, like the 
rising sea, smooths all out 
again between sunrise and 
sunrise, 

This morning we “did” the 
festival, for which such pre- 
parations have been made. 
During the last ten days an 
Earl’s Court growth of mat 
shed has been springing up, 
in the shape of a brown cor- 
ridor half a mile long, between 
the bay and the temple and 
a village by the sea-shore, 
Purple Bay, as our bay is 
called, was still half full of 
junks from the country; but 
the crowd whose subdued roar 
we heard were city visitors, 
Six high white steamers, taken 
off their proper run to Canton 
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and Macao, had brought them, 
and now occupied the bay as 
swans a duck-pond, 

The lepers’ caravanserai wag 
the first thing we came upon— 
little lean-to’s of matting just 
high enough to crawl into, 
with no ends, twenty-seven of 
them. I feel I am beginning 
to understand the leper now; 
his is an absolute abandon- 
ment of all that once appealed 
to him, and these card-houses 
are the concrete expression, 
“T used to live under a tiled 
roof with my parents and 
sons: I worshipped at the 
Hiils. To those Above I was 
respectful, to those Below I 
was kindly. Now I live 
among reeds and rushes like 
a foreigner and a savage.” 
The lepers themselves were 
squatting in a double row by 
the entrance to the village, 
each with his bowl beside 
him. A damsel who was 
passing by crossed herself, or 
made some equivalent gesture, 
and flung a handful of cash 
at the nearest bowl, without 
deigning to look whether she 
had hit or missed. It was 
interesting to notice that the 
beggars within the range of 
her bounty did not snatch 
hastily at the coins, as might 
have been expected, but 
gathered them up one by one 
with a listless, indifferent air, 
which made us suspect that 
they were working on some 
co-operative system. 

I daresay many pilgrims got 
no farther than the village 
itself. Here were roods of 
the commoner kind of eating 
shops, full of square tables 
for four, where everything you 
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can wish for that is greasy 
or fried or sodden, in the way 
of flour-puffs, split and dried 
ducks, fish maws, and rosaries 
of dried oysters from Fly 
Hamlet, is slopped about in 
pretty earthenware bowls of 
five colours. The guests are 
not, as a rule, of the five orders 
of nobility, though you might 
think they were from the 
magnificent way in which they 
call for the “eight big bowls.” 
They are, you will observe, 
apt to relax under the genial 
influence of food. This one 
has tucked his lower lip under 
the lip of his rice bowl, and 
for all his long dress is shovel- 
ling in rice like a coolie. That 
other shews a tendency to 
draw up his feet upon the 
bench, to untie his trouser leg 
at the ankle, and to roll back 
his loose calico socks. He thus 
obtains a current of ventila- 
tion over his lower limbs: he 
is also fanning himself down 
the back. 

Just beyond the eating 
shops are the “fantan” rooms, 
screened off from the street by 
brightly painted paper walls. 
Here you put your money on 
1, 2, 3, or 4; and the croupier, 
who is always naked to the 
waist and emaciated, flips off 
bright brass cash by fours from 
a heap on the table with a 
chop-stick. He is extremely 
deliberate ; but at last the re- 
maining two or three decide 
whether you have won or lost. 
People squat all round the 
mat-covered board, stoically 
entering records of the way 
the luck is running. You hear 
nothing but “Buy 3,” “2 and 
4”; and when they are broke 
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they quietly hop down from 
their perches and take them- 
selves off. F 

At the door of the guard- 
house a stand of enormous and 
grotesque tridents, axes, and 
spears represents the insignia 
of office. The major’s charger, 
a miserable little white pony, 
is resting hard by on three 
legs and his head-stall. Inside, 
a few braves girt with band- 
oliers are lolling and smoking. 
There is, however, little for 
them to do, for a more orderly 
crowd was never seen. 

The corridor takes you dry- 
shod across a patch of rice land 
to the temple. It is a covered 
way with plank flooring, per- 
haps twenty feet wide, not 
counting the booths that open 
upon it for its full length on 
either side, after the manner of 
a Burlington Arcade. These 
shops are full of all sorts of 
mementos and useful trifles, 
like needles and thread for torn 
dresses, packets of medicinal 
tea from the mountains, picture- 
scrolls of the Holy Mother, 
books eulogising the temple 
—but, above all, paper cocks. 
Why paper cocks, I do not 
know; but there they were, 
in hundreds and hundreds, as 
large as life and twice as 
natural, festooned outside the 
shops in such wise that they 
made an orange border to the 
dense blue crowd in the road- 
way. All heads are clean- 
shaved in honour of the occa- 
sion; and the sunshine drips 
through cracks in the roof 
down on their “new scoured 
cauldrons.” 

In the courtyard before the 
temple the crowd was thicker 
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than ever, but within the three 
doorways was pandemonium 
indescribable. Things were seen 
in glimpses, and then a heave 
of the crowd or a maxim fusil- 
ade of crackers tore away the 
attention. In the first court- 
yard, by the palm-tree, a sweat- 
ing coolie was drawing holy 
water from the well, and slop- 
ping it out to pilgrims gratis 
for dear life. No time for 
ritualistic elegancies, which, 
besides, we don’t value a brass 
cash. . . . Ina cloister by the 
model junk a middle-aged 
woman of respectable appear- 
ance—some good wife, no 
doubt — was arguing with 
a dirty Temple - Blessing 
over a bamboo joint, full of 
divining spills. “Ten cents 
deposit first,” he was saying ; 
“just now a box was stolen.” 
The lady (she is plain and 
anxious-looking) compromises 
by agreeing to say her prayers 
on the spot. She tells the 
fellow what it is she desires 
in two short words, without 
troubling to lower her voice, 
and then down on her knees in 
the thick of us, while we push 
back to give her room to knock 
her head clear of our toes. She 
rattles her box of spills till one 
flies out. . . . Bang, clang, 
drum, and gong! We are 
pushed and hustled away by 
the swaying throng... . A 
crowd of women struggling to 
light incense- sticks at the 
guttering tapers in a brazen 
censer as long as a trough. 
... Aroar of voices, drifting 
smoke, and ashes that flutter 
down. 


Strange how people know 
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their own business best. The 
gold faces of the images and 
their fat red arms, which 
looked so garish on the day of 
my peaceful first visit, are now 
seen through a veil of smoke 
effulgent countenances and 
rosy limbs. Remember, then, 
that these monstrous Chinese 
deities were never designed to 
be walked round, patted, and 
patronised, but to be gazed up 
to with the eye of faith amid 
soul-stirring accompaniments, 

There is a clear space before 
the Queen of Heaven, and half 
a dozen women are kneeling on 
round mats there. They have 
all black patches on their fore- 
heads from bumping _ their 
heads on the ground, The 
ground may be dirty but it is 
dry, and the patches are wet 
and shiny. I think there is 
something artificial about this. 
One old lady is setting to work 
in a most business-like way. 
As soon as she has said her 
prayer she kow-tows, and as 
soon as she has kow-towed she 
shakes out her tally. Her 
daughter-in-law standing by 
picks up each one as it drops 
and takes it to the table where 
the clerks are writing. They 
enter the numbers on a slip of 
paper according to her direc- 
tions. “No. 13 for Ah Ling, 
Elder Brother-in-law, please,” 
and so on, right through the 
family. When the tale is com- 
plete she will take her list to 
the ticket department and ex- 
change it for the oracles. It is 
all so methodical. 

Such was the worship as I 
saw it: mercenary, but obvi- 
ously sincere. Sincere it must 
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be, for there is no public feel- 
ing on such a subject. If I 
shake or do not shake the 
oracle how can that concern 
you? If you wish to know 
your future why ever should I 
approve or deride? And that 
is the sum of it. There is 
no communion of saints, no 
public prayers: certainly no 
general thanksgiving for the 
privilege of working in the 
world. 

The Teacher declined to 
learn what was in store for 


Vv. 


The vessel that is to take 
us back lies in the bay, 
beating time to the ground- 
swell with her white spars. 
Within the bungalow the 
tearing up of newspapers 
conveys a melancholy sug- 
gestion of packing, change, 
and decay. Before my dic- 
tionary disappears let me 
decipher the oracle of the 
Queen of Heaven. Now, my 
prayer was after this wise: 
“With respect to Birthday 
Celebrations, is it or is 
it not allowed to enlighten 
ignorance of my humble 
country?” And this is her 
reply :-— 


“TEMPLE OF THE QUEEN OF 


HEAVEN. 


“The Temple - Blessings of the 
— of Heaven respectfully tender 


Customs BUNGALOW, PURPLE Bay. 


him. I had no scruples, and 
besides, as the proverb says— 


‘** Enter Country, follow Customs : 
Out by River, follow Bends.” 


So I paid my three cents and, 
having twice ignominiously 
shaken out all the tallies in a 
heap on the ground, succeeded 
at the third attempt in getting 
a single one to jump out by 
itself. I exchanged it with the 
booking-clerk for a scrap of 
yellow paper, badly printed 
but big with destiny. 


‘¢A Mrippiine Destiny. 


‘Graceful Crane on shining pinions 
steady, 

For ten thousand miles of sky art 
ready? 

Ah, beware, the hidden arrow flying 

By thy native sedge may lay thee dying.” 


Graceful Crane.—Nay, but 
first, let me see,—let me see. 
Why, that’s this article. There 
is no obstruction in this. Hid- 
den arrow.—Hum—is this the 
editor? No, for what follows? 
By thy native sedge.— Does this 
portend that the office coolie, 
as he goes to the post, will 
lick the stamps from off her 
shining pinion, and fling my 
Graceful Crane into the har- 
bour? It is impossible, I sup- 
pose, completely to circumvent 
Destiny, but I will block her 
out at any rate from that 
course of mischief — and post 
the packet myself. 


EDWARD A. IRVING. 
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A LADY OF THE OLD REBELLION. 


BY LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN Hugh Campbell came 
home from fighting under Marl- 
borough in France he found his 
father three days in his grave 
and himself Chieftain of Loch- 
arn. He brought a brilliant 
reputation home with him, for, 
young as he was, he was an 
experienced soldier, and had 


fought at Ramilies when he- 


was but a boy in his teens. 
Yet that seemed little to him, 
when he found the old grim 
castle of his boyhood empty of 
the last one of his family. It 
seemed strange to him, too, 
after eight years’ experience 
of the world, both in camps 
and in courts, to find himself 
back in the wild north country, 
with its barbarous ways and 
the little petty feuds and war- 
rings that had been hot before 
he went away,—so strange, in- 
deed, that he was at first like 
a foreigner on his own lands 
and among his own people. 
He had not been two weeks 
in Locharn, however, when all 
the old fierce clan spirit that 
of late years had been some- 
what tempered was roused in 
him again. The cause of this 
was neither more nor less than 
a letter from his father’s old 
enemy, Maclean of Scorry, pro- 
posing to patch up the ancient 
feud that was between them 
and be done with it for ever. 
The letter was full of fair 
words,—too fair and smooth 


for one who had bitter memories 
of Maclean and his ways; and 
it ended with the proposal— 
for it came to no less—that the 
old disputes should be settled 
by a union between the families, 
‘“*T have no son,” wrote the wily 
chief, ‘and my lass Isobel will 
be my heiress, and I would be 
weel content if things were put 
to rights as was the fashion of 
old time, when there was a 
weel-faured, weel-dowered lass 
on the one side and a gentle- 
man of Sir Hugh Campbell’s 
distinguished reputation on the 
other.” 

Locharn was amazed at the 
impudence of the man. Here 
was he scarce home after eight 
years’ absence, and there were 
meeting him on every side tales 
of what his clan had suffered 
in that time at the hands of 
Maclean of Scorry. There was 
@ township in Locharn hardly 
yet done smoking after a raid 
his barbarous followers had 
made on it, and it was not 
six months since the man who 
wrote so friendly had taken 
the law into his hands, after 
the fashion that was lingering 
yet in these parts, and hanged 
three of the Campbell men to 
the Scorry trees for the crows 
to pick at. Ay, and if Loch- 
arn could have forgiven these 
things, there were old bitter 
memories. of his boyhood—of 
plottings and schemings Mac- 
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lean had made against his 
father—that he could not for- 
give, and the remembrance of 
them made his blood boil when 
he looked at the smooth words 
on the paper, and thought of 
the man who would make an 
end of the whole thing with 
easy compliments and the offer 
of a Maclean bride. 

Sir Hugh sent back a short 
sharp answer to Scorry’s letter. 
He said to himself with a grim 
smile that he would get no 
more such from the same 
quarter. Yet he was sure the 
thing was not done with alto- 
gether, and the more he con- 
sidered it the more he was 
puzzled by it. He could not 
come at the gain that Maclean 
of Scorry expected to make by 
having himself for a son-in-law, 
and yet he knew very well that 
‘some gain must have been in 
his mind, though he could not 
fathom it, and at last he put 
the matter from him, expecting 
that time would throw light 
on it. 

Time and Rumour brought 
him tales in plenty of the 
Macleans, father and daughter, 
—how they were hot Jacobites 
both of them, and how the 
castle of Scorry, high on its 
wave-beaten rock, was the 
fostering - place of half the 
plots that were framed against 
Queen Anne. The lass, but 
newly home from a convent in 
France, was already known, it 
seemed, for a beauty, and yet 
Locharn was not drawn by the 
accounts he heard of her, for 
she was said to be her father’s 
right hand, and to have the 
temper and the tongue of the 
Macleans, which was saying 
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she would make a stormy wife 
for any man. Moreover, she 
was rumoured to be as much 
at home on a horse’s back as 
a boy might be, and to be as 
skilful with a pistol as other 
women would be with a bodkin. 
Altogether, it was not a very 
likeable picture of a lassie that 
all he heard of her left in young 
Sir Hugh Campbell’s mind, and 
it was far indeed from his own 
image of what a woman should 
be. That, to tell the truth, 
came from his never-to-be-for- 
gotten memory of the sweet 
saint who was his mother. It 
was a sud and solemn thing to 
the new Chief of Locharn to go 
into her chamber after his long 
absence, and to find there no 
change save the one great 
change, that it was empty of 
her who had adorned it. For 
the rest, the tapestry of her 
own embroidery hung still 
upon the walls, and her very 
chair and footstool and the 
table with her Bible and little 
books of devotion stood as he 
remembered them. He was 
not so hardened by the years 
that he could look on them 
dry-eyed. “God grant,” said 
he to himself in all honesty, 
“that if ever wife of mine 
comes to Locharn, she may be 
like her that was here before 
her.” 

For two years after Sir 
Hugh’s home-coming the coun- 
try was full of the whisperings 
of Jacobite plots. Then Queen 
Anne died, and King George 
was proclaimed so peacefully 
that many were surprised ; and 
the country seemed to be 
settling into security at last, 
when of a sudden the High- 
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lands were all ablaze with the 
fire of rebellion, and Locharn 
found himself back at his old 
work of soldiering, with every 
fighting man of his house at 
his back. He did good service 
for King George in these days ; 
but his clan fought not for one 
king or the other, but to have 
a blow at their old enemies, 
and especially at the Macleans 
of Scorry, who, indeed, suffered 
more than any others at the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, so that 
when the whole thing was 
over, and the blaze put out, 
and King Jamie was away 
over-seas again, it was but a 
broken remnant of Scorry’s 
men that went back to their 
homes. 

Scorry himself was counted 
so dangerous an enemy to the 
Government, that a price was 
offered for his person; and it 
chanced that it was Sir Hugh 
Campbell who was intrusted 
with the work of apprehending 
him. He was not unwilling to 
undertake it, for he had heard 
and known enough of the man 
since he came home to make 
the contempt and distaste of 
him that he learned in his boy- 
hood ten times stronger. Fair 
words that covered a foul in- 
tent, smooth appearances that 
had a trap beneath them, open 
dealings and then a stab in 
the dark,—these were Mac- 
lean’s ways, as the Campbells 
had learned to their cost time 
and again. lLocharn thought 
grimly in these days of the 
letter he had received three 
years before, and of the plan 
behind it that had come out 
at last, and which was just 
to win himself and his sword 
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and his military experience to 
the cause of the Pretender,— 
ay, and if that had failed, to 
help Scorry out of such 
difficulty as he had come into 
now, when a Whig son-in-law 
might have turned out very 
advantageous. 

It was on an evening in late 
autumn that he got news of 
Maclean’s presence in his own 
castle of Scorry, where he was 
said to be lying concealed 
until such time as he could 
get away to France; and Sir 
Hugh lost no time in taking 
the road there, with a score 
of armed men behind him. 
With him rode one who was 
unarmed, James Campbell, 
called the Preacher, who was 
his distant kinsman, and had 
been chaplain to his regiment 
in France,—a shrewd merry 
man, with a great scar on his 
broad face that he got carry- 
ing Locharn off the field at 
Malplaquet when he was all 
but mortally hurt. 

“What about the lassie, 

Hugh?” said he as they rode, 
picking their way cautiously 
because of the badness of the 
roads. “Think you she’s at 
Scorry yet? I would not wish 
to see a woman where there’s 
fighting. The work is too 
rough for them—though I’ve 
seen brave ones too in my 
day.” 
The chief laughed. “This 
one thinks little of it, by 
all accounts,” he answered. 
“There’s not a more danger- 
ous Jacobite in the country- 
side than herself.” 

“Well,” said the Preacher 
dryly, “that is what she would 
not be if she had seen all I 
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have. I have known fighting 
and warring all my days, God 
knows, but I never saw the 
murdering of women and 
children and unarmed men 
that I saw under the last 
Stewart. Ah, lad! the days 
of the Persecution are an old 
song to you, but to me they 
are bitter yet. I can feel the 
very cold of the nights in the 
kirkyard of Greyfriars, when 
there was a musket-shot at 
our ears if we as much as 
raised our heads above the 
level of the tombstones. I 
was a strong young man then, 
but there were poor souls in 
an evil case among us, and 
when I think of it I pray 
God we have seen the last of 
Stewart rule. Ah, they were 
bad times.” 

“Bad times indeed, cousin,” 
said Locharn. “I think our 
own are better. And for me, 
all I ask is a fair field and a 
clean fight, and Heaven bless 
the winner.” 

“And, eh man!” he cried, 
sniffing at the wind, “do you 
not get the smell of the sea? 
There’s some pleasure in a 
night ride in the old country.” 

It was the grey dawn of the 
morning when the company 
came in sight of the castle of 
Scorry and heard the waves 
breaking below its walls. It 
stood at the far edge of a 
rocky promontory, and was 
defended on three sides by 
the sea and on the fourth by 
a steep brae up which the 
path went crookedly. On the 
top was a considerable space 
of level ground, and on one 
side of the castle a garden had 
been made of recent years. 


The building itself was an odd- 
shaped pile, and at one time 
had been strongly fortified. 
At the back was an old round 
tower no longer in use, but 
connected with the more 
modern house by a _ short 
passage or bridge of stone, 
which was uncovered at the 
top, and left a kind of arch- 
way beneath. There was no 
sight or sound of any one 
when Locharn and his men 
rode into the courtyard. If 
the chief of the Macleans was 
in Scorry, it was clear he did 
not expect visitors. 

“Open in the king’s name,” 
cried Sir Hugh, and the Camp- 
bells hammered on the great 
door till they made noise 
enough to waken the dead. 
There was no answer from 
within, however, and those 
outside were weary hammer- 
ing, and were about to take 
stronger measures to get en- 
trance, when at last there 
was a great fumbling at the 
lock inside, a rattling of chains 
and of bolts, and the door was 
thrown open. 

An old grey-headed serving- 
man stood in it shaking with 
fright, his wrinkled face the 
colour of parchment, and his 
eyes blood-shot and blinking 
at the dawn. 

“Ts your master here?” 
Locharn called out to him. 
“Ts Mr Maclean in Scorry?” 

The man stammered out 
that he was not, and his dis- 
turbance seemed so great that 
Sir Hugh made sure he was 
lying. He called to some one 
to keep hold of him, and 
pushed past him into the great 
hall, that was all dim and 
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shadowy yet, because it was 
so early. There he found 
emptiness and silence, but on 
the oaken table were traces 
of a recent meal which seemed 
to show that the chief was in 
the castle. Yet before long 
he began to be doubtful of 
that, for each passage and 
chamber that he entered held 
only the same emptiness and 
desolation, and except the one, 
there was not so much as a 
servant—man or woman—to 
be seen anywhere. 

The old man who had opened 
the door protested that he was 
alone in the castle, and that 
Scorry had gone away riding 
the evening before, and yet 
his eyes continually followed 
the Campbells with an anxiety 
he could not hide, so that 
Locharn could not but think 
that Scorry was concealed 
somewhere, and that the fellow 
feared he would be discovered. 
He posted men in the court- 
yard and at the great door, 
so that no one could escape 
from the castle without being 
seen, and made diligent search 
through the great building, 
for he was vexed and angry 
at the very thought that he 
might be baffled in finding 
the man he was so hot to lay 
hands on. One of the Camp- 
bell men had an old story of 
a tunnel that ran underground 
from one of the ancient dun- 
geons, and though Sir Hugh 
placed little credit on it, it 
made him the more speedy 
in the search. 

As for the Preacher, he took 
no part in the work, but set 
the old serving-man to get a 
meal for the company, for the 
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night ride had been long and 
the men were in need of food; 
and the man went about his 
task white and trembling, and 
with such grief and trouble 
in his face that Mr James 
could not but pity him. 
Locharn was alone when he 
made the first discovery that 
was made. It was in no cellar 
or dungeon, but on the third 
storey of the castle. He came 
upon a locked door, the first 
he had met with, and finding 
it at the end of a dark passage 
and protected by a curtain, he 
was hot to have it opened; 
and as it was a slight wooden 
thing, he put his shoulders to 
it and burst it in. Then in 
a moment he stood abashed 
within the threshold, for the 
small chamber into which he 
had come so rudely was a 
chamber of death, and on a 
bed before him lay the body of 
an old wern woman, her hands 
still clutching the blanket she 
had caught in the death-grip. 
Hardly conscious that he did 
so, he took the bonnet from 
his head and stood a moment 
wondering, his eyes travelling 
round the room. The place 
was empty of any presence, 
and yet from the red ashes 
in the fire- place to the 
woman’s cloak thrown care- 
lessly over a chair, everything 
had the look of occupation. 
Sir Hugh’s eyes came to the 
window, and he crossed over 
to it and looked out, and 
there in front of him was the 
old round tower that was not 
to be seen from the front 
entrance, and down below him 
was the narrow bridge that 
joined it to the building he 
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was in. At once his mind 
sprang to the thought that 
here was a possible hiding- 
place for Scorry, and in an- 
other minute he had found the 
small stone stair that led down 
to it, and he gave a whistle 
to call his men to him. He 
ran down the stair that was 
narrow and had little windows 
here and there looking out to 
the tower, red now in the dawn, 
and to the sea washing up to 
the rocks at the foot of it, and 
at one of these he stopped of 
a sudden, for there, quite close 
to him now, but across the 
bridge, 2 woman stepped out 
from the tower and drew the 
heavy door of it behind her. 
He saw her put all her 
strength to the effort of turn- 
ing the key in the lock, and 
with some guess of what she 
wished to do and her reason 
for doing it, Locharn sent the 
hilt of his sword smashing at 
the window- glass, and in the 
instant he was leaning from 
the opening. At the sound 
the girl started and turned, 
and, drawing the key from 
the lock, she looked about her, 
holding it in her hand, and 
sent a glance to the window 
and another over the railing 
of the bridge to the sheer rock 
and the sea, and quick as 
lightning she raised her hand 
over her head. Sir Hugh did 
then what shamed him after- 
wards to remember, and yet 
in the hot moment, when his 
blood was up, and he was in 
full cry, as it were, after his 
quarry, what never gave him 
a thought. He raised the 


pistol that was in his hand and 
levelled it at her. 


“Stop!” 
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he called out loudly, “or I 
shoot.” It was then he saw 
the kind of lassie he was 
speaking to; and the memory 
of her standing there on the 
narrow stone bridge in the 
red dawn—her dark head out- 
lined against the tower, her 
wonderful face framed in wind- 
blown hair—was with him to 
his dying day. She turned 
full to him looking up, her 
hand still raised in the air, 
and her eyes ablaze with a 
kind of high scorn and defiance 
such as he had never seen the 
like of, 

“Shoot and be damned!” 
she cried out to him, and flung 
the key with full force over the 
rock. 

Hugh’s hand dropped, and 
he fired out to sea. “You are 
brave,” he said, and could not 
take his eyes off her. “You 
are brave,” he cried again. 
He saw in the instant that this 
could be no other than Isobel 
Maclean, Scorry’s daughter— 
for her air and bearing, not 
to speak of her extraordinary 
beauty, left him no doubt of 
that. 

‘“Who are you?” she cried 
tauntingly, “that would 
threaten a woman.” 

The red showed under the 
brown of Locharn’s skin. He 
had the hot temper of his 
house, and he did not like 
the position in which he found 
himself. 

“Madam,” said he shortly, 
“T am Hugh Campbell of 
Locharn,—if you have heard 
the name.” 

She gave a great start at 
that, and her face, that was 
white with a long night-watch 
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by the bed of death, flamed 
suddenly. 

“T have heard it to my 
cost,” she said bitterly, and 
came in at the door below 
him. He drew back abashed, 
and went down the few steps 
to meet her. 

“Madam!” said he, redden- 
ing and stammering, “will you 
pardon the foolish threat of a 
hasty man?” 

“That should be neither 
asked nor granted between 
your house and mine,” she 
cried proudly, and went by 
him up the stair. 

Sir Hugh stood a moment 
looking after her. Then he 


called again on his followers, 
and for the next half hour 
their work was to break open 
the door that the lady had 
locked. There was now, they 
found, no other way of en- 


trance to the tower, and 
Locharn chafed at the delay. 
They were in at last, but the 
place had fallen into such ruins 
that it was no easy matter to 
walk in it, and they had to go 
slowly and cautiously because 
of great gaps in the stairs 
and in the flooring. All was 
silence and emptiness, but 
down below at the foundation 
Sir Hugh found what he had 
begun to suspect he would 
find. This was just the secret 
tunnel the Campbell man had 
heard the rumour of. It was 
not now so secret as it was 
evident it had once been, for 
the entrance to it was quite 
open. Locharn and his men 
followed it out to the end, and 
came to a hole in the rocks 
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above the sea. The growth 
of heather and bracken in the 
brae-face was broken down 
there, but there was no other 
sign of the fugitives. It wag 
evident that for the mean. 
time, at least, Scorry was 
escaped, 

It was mid-day before Sir 
Hugh called a halt in the 
search, and when he came 
back weary and hungry and 
not over-pleased to the castle, 
he found the Preacher a little 
more hot in admiring Miss 
Isobel Maclean than he was 
just in the humour for at the 
moment. Mr James had seen 
the lady herself for a few 
moments, and from what he 
could piece together of what 
she had told him, and from 
what the old half-doited serv- 
ing-man let out, it appeared 
that there was some cause for 
admiring her. The woman 
who lay dead in the castle 
had been her nurse, and some 
ten days agone she had fallen 
sick of a catching fever, and 
the Macleans, who had more 
terror of such sickness than 
of the most bloody battle, had 
fled from the place, man and 
woman, save Miss Isobel and 
the old bodach? who was hus- 
band to the poor stricken 
creature, and the girl had 
nursed her day and night and 
would not leave her till she 
died, which was that morning 
at the very time the Campbells 
were hammering at the door. 

“As for Scorry,” said Mr 
James, “my belief is that he 
has another hiding-place on the 
estate, and that he only came 
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here last night for a good meal, 
and escaped us, as you say, by 
the lassie’s trick with the key.” 

“T think that myself,” said 
Locharn, “from the informa- 
tion I had.” 

“She is a most beautiful 
lassie,” Mr James added, his 
mind running on the subject, 
“and there is something about 
her very fine and courageous, 
but from what I saw of her 
I cannot say she is very agree- 
able. She wishes to go to-day 
to her kinsman, Sir Alexander 
Mathieson, at Kintraid, and 
I promised I would let you 
know of that.” 

Sir Hugh had reasons to wish 
she had chosen to go farther 
away, for Kintraid stood on 
a high promontory that by 
water was not three miles from 
Scorry, though by land the 
distance might be more than 
three times as much because of 
the long arm of the sea that 
ran in between the two points. 
He said nothing of that, how- 
ever, but asked Mr James if 
he would ride with the lady, 
and the Preacher replied that 
he would be very willing. 

Locharn was in the court- 
yard when they started, and 
although hardly a remark 
passed between himself and 
Miss Isobel, and the lady held 
her head very high, yet they 
behaved with a formal court- 
esy, and Sir Hugh stood bare- 
headed while she rode away with 
Mr James. He went immedi- 
ately afterwards to the room 
where lay the dead woman, and 
it surprised and affected him 
to see that all there had been 
set in order by the girl herself, 
the poor worn body being 
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wrapped decently in a linen 
shroud. 

The Campbells were now 
quartered about Scorry for 
nearly a week, scouring every 
hill and hollow for the Maclean 
chief, and all without success. 
Yet Sir Hugh was very sure 
he was in the neighbourhood, 
and he was confirmed in this 
belief when a lad was found in 
the hills carrying a creel of 
such provisions as would be 
necessary for Scorry and who- 
ever might be in his company. 
A ship also appeared out to 
sea that had the look of a 
French lugger, and Locharn 
set a close watch upon the 
shore lest any boat might put 
out to it. The weather, how- 
ever, was dull, and misty with 
rain, so that all traces of the 
ship were soon lost, and it was 
not easy to make sure that 
the man would not get away 
after all. 

Sir Hugh’s mind was some- 
what upset in those days. His 
distaste of Maclean of Scorry, 
and his hot resentment against 
him for all the injuries he had 
done himself and his clan in 
the past, was not less than it 
had been; but he had a new 
image of the man’s daughter 
set side by side in his mind 
with the old idea he had 
formed of her. The circum- 
stances in which he had seen 
her, and her great beauty and 
noble spirit, and the woman’s 
faith and tenderness she had 
shown to a poor dying creat- 
ure, so wrought on him that it 
was not over-pleasant to him 
to think that he could be the 
man to bring her father to the 
block for a traitor. Yet this 
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being so, and the man being a 
dangerous man to the Govern- 
ment, he felt his honour only 
the more engaged not to 
slacken his search for him. 
Indeed he would have felt it 
to be a blot upon his reputa- 
tion as a soldier to be moved 
from his work by the influence 
of any woman,—and this one, 
moreover, was no more to him 
at the most than a fair picture. 

The weather continued much 
the same for about a week, the 
country -side being soaked 
through with rain, the roads 
very boggy, and rain - mists 
covering the hills and hanging 
continually over the sea-loch. 
Mr James went east on a busi- 
ness of his own, and Hugh 
Campbell, who was ever hot 
for action, began to find it 
weary work to be hunting 
Scorry, like a partridge on the 
mountains. It was in the 
darkening of the sixth day 
after coming to the place that 
he had occasion to go riding 
on the road to Kintraid, and 
not requiring to go more than 
a couple of miles, and being 
well armed, he took no one 
with him. The evening pro- 
mised to be clear. The rain 
had ceased, the mist gave 
signs of lifting, and the moon, 
that had been hidden of late, 
showed itself for a moment 
now and then, swimming in 
clouds. A good breeze was 
blowing off the land, and the 
wash of the waves on the shore 
below the road sounded in his 
ears as he rode. 

He had not gone a mile 
when he came suddenly on a 
pony, with a rider on its back, 
standing by the side of the 
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road, and he called out to 
know who was there; and the 
next moment he was off his 
horse and standing in the path, 
for, dim as the light was, he 
made out the face and figure of 
Scorry’s daughter. He cried 
out her name, and she turned 
a startled white face to him. 
“ Locharn!” she said, drawing 
a sharp breath and looking at 
him with dismay in her eyes, 
She gathered up the reins of her 
beast, and was for passing him, 
but checked herself at once, 

“Locharn,” she said, speak- 
ing in a voice with an appeal 
in it that moved him as no 
voice of young or old had 
ever so moved him before, 
“T came out to see my father. 
He is in hiding. You know 
that. It is not telling you 
anything to tell you that. I 
cannot go on now, since I have 
met you, and those that were 
with me have left me. Will 
you do me the kindness to ride 
back with me to Kintraid?” 

She spoke with such haste 
and trouble of eagerness that 
Hugh Campbell’s mind sprang 
to the thought that it was 
Scorry himself she waited for, 
and that she feared he might 
come upon them even while 
they were speaking; and he 
hesitated, wondering if that 
were so, and yet eager to 
ride with her. Before he 
could speak, she had given 
the reins to her pony. 

“Well,” she said lightly and 
proudly, “I am not afraid. I 
can ride alone very well,” and 
she was away, and Locharn’s 
suspicions were with the winds 
and he mounted his horse and 
was after her. 
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At first she urged her pony 
on with the whip, as though 
wishful to show the man that 
followed that she no longer 
desired his company; but the 
road was so boggy with the 
week’s rain, that it was im- 

ible to make speed on it, 
and when he overtook her she 
had a word for him, and the 
tones of her voice showed no 
displeasure. Indeed, as they 
went on she began to speak so 
pleasantly that Sir Hugh could 
not but wonder at the change 
there was in her since he had 
spoken with her at the castle 
of Scorry six days before. At 
first it pleased him greatly, 
and he took no thought of past 
or future, but only of the 
pleasantness of the moment 
and of the ride; but before 
very long he began to think 
the change in her somewhat 
too great for his liking. There 
was in her speech such gaiety 
and quickness of wit, such 
seeming forgetfulness of any 
cause of quarrel between them, 
that his mind became dis- 
tracted by a doubt of her. 
Where was now the hatred of 
his house that had brought the 
flush to her cheek at their last 
meeting? He began to say to 
himself that she was her 
father’s daughter after all; 
and his mind harked back to 
that old smooth letter Scorry 
had sent him, and he asked 
himself what part she had in 
it, and what might be her 
meaning now. A constraint 


and silence fell on him, and 
such gloom came over his 
spirit at the darkening of the 
bright image he had formed of 
the girl in his mind that he 
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could hardly rally himself to 
reply civilly to her remarks. 
At last she too was silent, and 
they rode for a considerable 
time without saying a word. 
For the first five or six miles 
of their way the road had gone 
inland, away from Scorry, but 
after they had rounded the 
head of the loch they faced 
west again, and rode among 
birch- woods to the Point of 
Kintraid. The sky was now 
clear, and the moon had risen 
and rode free of the clouds that 
had kept the mastery of the 
night until now. Locharn 
could see the face of his com- 
panion very distinctly, and it 
was another surprise to him, 
for there was no trace in it of 
the lightness and gaiety of her 
speech, but a look of strain 
and anxiety. He was little 
used to women and their ways, 
and this one puzzled him, for 
now the very poise of her head 
and the curve of her lips forced 
him to think no ill of her, even 
as her courage had done when 
he saw her on the castle 
bridge, and she had used a 
word he liked ill to hear from 
a woman. 

Scorry’s daughter broke in 
herself upon his thoughts. “We 
are getting near the journey’s 
end,” she said, “and I have a 
thing to say to you. I suppose 
another woman would not say 
it, but I do not care anything 
for that.” She spoke defiantly 
and quickly, and Sir Hugh did 
not know what to say, and let 
her speak without interrupting 
her. “There is an old feud 
between us,” she said. “I 
have heard of it all my days, 
and I will not forget it, but it 
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seems my father did that three 
years ago, when he wrote a 
letter to you that——-” She 
stopped, and still Hugh could 
not help her. “Oh, I will clear 
myself of that, at least,” she 
went on with some passion and 
bitterness. “I knew nothing 
of it. He did not know me, 
when he thought I would 
be a party to such a peace. I 
think men are all the same,— 
they think us of no account 
except to move about at their 
will, like the pieces on a chess- 
board. They did not think of 
me. I would not betray them 
though I died, but they did not 
care though they did that to 
me.” Her voice faltered sud- 
denly, and a swift understand- 
ing of the blow Scorry had 
dealt his motherless lass came 
upon Hugh, and with it a great 
heat of admiration. 

“T would give ten years of 
my life to win you,” he cried 
out on the impulse. 

The girl gave him a look 
that accorded ill with the tears 
in her eyes, and her words went 
behind his thought like the 
thrust of steel. “You!” she 
cried contemptuously. “Do you 
think I gave you a thought? 
What I care for is the honour 
of my own house.” 

Locharn had not a word, 
and his thoughts were still in 
confusion when they came 
suddenly out of the bushes 
upon the grassy hill-top over 
the cliffs at Kintraid. The 
moon shone white and clear 
on the water below the rocks, 
and they saw, close by the 
Point, what affected them very 
differently. The girl gave a 
little cry. “Oh, thank God!” 
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she said, a sob in her voice, 
“thank God!” But the man 


had a different thing to say, 
for there, with the wind full 
in her sails, and Maclean of 
Scorry, without doubt, on board 
of her, was the French ship 
making for the open sea. 

For about two minutes 
Locharn sat motionless on his 
horse, looking out over the 
rocks, for he saw what had 
happened, and how he had 
been outwitted by the girl, 
taken captive and led out of 
the way like a silly sheep with 
a rope about its neck. 

“T wish you good -night, 
madam,” he said, in a choked 
voice, when he had recovered 
himself a little. “I think you 
have no further need for me.” 

Miss Isobel sat erect on her 
pony, her face very white and 
proud. “Stay,” she said im- 
periously. ‘When you saw 
me at the roadside to-night, 
my father was not fifty yards 
away, and the boat was waiting 
for him on the shore below the 
road. I heard his steps coming 
when I rode off, and the one 
hope I had of saving him was 
that you would follow me. 
And that is how I asked a 
favour of you, Sir Hugh Camp- 
bell, and if it has cost you 
something that you granted 
it, it cost me more when I 
asked it.” 

Sir Hugh turned his horse’s 
head and took off his bonnet. 
“ Madam,” said he roughly, “it 
has cost me my honour.” 

“ And me two hours of your 
company,” she cried, “so I 
think we are quits!” 

Locharn put spurs to his 
horse and rode away. 
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CHAPTER II. 


When matters concerning 
property came to be settled 
up after the Rebellion, a fresh 
evidence of Maclean of Scorry’s 
deceit came to Hugh Campbell’s 
ears. The estate, it turned out, 
was entailed on heirs-male, and 
Miss Isobel was heiress only to 
certain family heirlooms and 
such inconsiderable moneys as 
her father might have to leave 
to her. As for the lands, they 
were now of course forfeit to 
the Crown, but the feeling in 
the country was so lenient 
towards the old families that 
had suffered through their 
devotion to the House of 
Stewart that for the most part 
such forfeiture was more in 
name than in reality. The 
estates of attainted nobles and 
gentry were indeed put up to 
sale by the Government, but 
in most cases they were sold 
for a small sum to near rela- 
tives of their former owners, 
who sent most of the rents 
they got from them over-seas 
to the exiles. 

Things were different, how- 
ever, in regard to the lands of 
Scorry, for the Macleans had 
been so deep in the Rebellion 
that the nearest heirs thought 
best to betake themselves to 
France with their chief, and 
thus it came about that the 
man to buy the estate was Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Locharn. 
That he did so was very sur- 
prising to his friends, and it 
put him before long in a some- 
what unpleasant position, for 
there was a great outcry made 
over the thing by many 


families in the West, and 
especially by those who had 
Jacobite sympathies. It was 
a cruel thing, they said, that a 
gallant lass, whose beauty and 
bravery were the toast of the 
country-side, should be turned 
out of house and home because 
there were none of her name 
or kin to buy in the estate for 
her, and it was worse than 
cruel that Locharn should be 
the man to take possession of 
it. There was great grumbling 
over the thing, and among the 
Macleans on the Scorry estate 
there was more than grumbling 
—there was bitter, black hatred 
of the new owner. 

Sir Hugh thought it best to 
go but little to the place at 
first, and he left it to be 
managed for the most part 
by stewards and underlings. 
He had not been long in 
possession when news came of 
the old chief’s death. He had 
died in France of wounds re- 
ceived inaduel. His daughter 
was still at Kintraid with 
her kinsman Sir Alexander 
Mathieson and his lady. They 
were an old couple, with none 
of their own children living, 
and so all the more pleased to 
have her company. 

When the first rent-collecting 
came round Locharn got his 
rents safely enough, for the 
Scorry people stood in great 
fear of him ; but not long after- 
wards he got the information 
that a second rent had been 
taken up for Miss Isobel 
Maclean, and that she had 
sent every penny of it over- 
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seas to a cousin of hers in 
France for the Jacobite cause. 
When he heard that, Hugh 
knitted his brows in vexation 
and perplexity, and he con- 
sidered the thing and sent 
word to his factor to raise the 
rents all over the Scorry 
estate. That was done, and if 
the hearts of the people were 
dark to the new landlord before, 
they were now darker. 

When the time for the next 
collecting came round, Sir 
Hugh’s agent came to him. 
*Locharn,” said he, “I hear 
that there are men going about 
Scorry taking up a rent again 
for Miss Isobel Maclean.” 

The chief required no time 
to consider the thing on this 
occasion, “Tell the people,” 
said he, “that the rents will be 
raised again if that is done.” 

When this word came to 
Scorry, Locharn was cursed 
for a black tyrant, and yet so 
great was the love of the people 
to their own chief’s daughter 
that they starved and scraped 
and paid the double rent as 
before, hoping to keep the thing 
so secret that it would not leak 
out. It did that, however, and 
when Sir Hugh heard of it he 
ordered his horse and rode off 
straight to Kintraid. 

Sir Alexander Mathieson was 
from home when he arrived 
there, but Locharn was received 
courteously enough by his lady, 
with whom he had some slight 
acquaintance. When he asked 
for an interview with Miss 
Isobel, however, she was sur- 
prised, and told him frankly 
that it would be pseless to ask 
for such a thing. “For you 
cannot but know,” said she, 
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“that my cousin has some 
cause to feel unfriendly towards 
you for what seems to her the 
harsh measures you have taken 
on the Scorry estate, and also 
she took the changes that have 
come and gone very ill, as you 
may understand.” 

Sir Hugh sat silent for a few 
moments looking out of the 
window that was beside him, 
and then he turned and spoke 
to Lady Mathieson in a way 
that greatly astonished her, 
and with so much power of 
persuasion that she was con- 
siderably moved by it, and the 
end of it was, that although 
the old lady was doubtful and 
reluctant enough, she brought 
him to a small room furnished 
as a drawing-room, where Miss 
Maclean sat at her embroidery, 
and left him there at the door, 
which stood a little ajar. He 
pushed it open and took a step 
into the room and stopped, for 
the sight of the girl engaged 
in so peaceful an occupation, 
and the difference between her 
appearance now and the cir- 
cumstances in which he had 
seen her before, somewhat 
affected and embarrassed him. 
Her dress, too, was now so 
different as to make a consider- 
able change in her, for she 
wore a rich gown of a blue 
colour, and over her shoulders 
a white kerchief, and there was 
@ gleam of jewels in her hair. 
At the sight of the visitor she 
had, she let the embroidery 
slip from her fingers and stood 
up, @ hot flush of anger on her 
cheeks and a look on her face 
that inquired the meaning of 
the intrusion. 

“Miss Maclean,” said Loch- 
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arn quickly, “I ask pardon 
for disturbing you, but I have 
come on a matter of business, 
and what I have to say can 
only be said to yourself.” 

He came a few steps farther 
into the room as he spoke, and 
rested his hand on a small 
table that was between the 
girl and himself, and that was 
covered with the silks used in 
her work. She did not ask 
him to be seated, but stood 
looking at him, and he began 
speaking of the tenants on the 
Scorry estate and the double 
rent they had raised for the 
last two years. An indignant 
light kindled in the girl’s eyes. 

“It is strange, Sir Hugh,” 
she said hotly, “that you would 
come to me to mention how 
hardly you have used them.” 

“Who else should I mention 
it to?” said he. “You are the 
only one that can soften the 
hardship. I know that for 
these two years there has been 
a double rent taken up, and I 
know where the one that is 
given to you has gone, and I 
have come to say that I will 
have no revenue going from 
Scorry to France to support 
the cause of Rebellion against 
his Majesty’s Government, and 
I have made up my mind that 
if needful I will raise the rents 
on the land till there will be 
no possibility of such a thing 
being done.” 

Locharn spoke quietly and 
courteously, and yet he left no 
doubt in the girl’s mind that 
he meant what he said, and 
that he was prepared to carry 
it out. 

“Those are jealous for their 
rights that have small claim 
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to them,” she cried in a hard 
voice. “Do you think Scorry 
is yours because you paid a 
few poor thousands for it? 
Yours, forsooth! It has been 
ours for centuries, and we gave 
men’s lives for it,—ay, and for 
the Stewart cause; and now it 
seems we must stand aside and 
see it stolen from us, and its 
rents go toa usurper and the 
cause of a usurper.” 

She spoke with a passion of 
feeling, and Locharn’s face paled 
a little. “Madam!” he said 
in a low voice, “if you would 
believe it, I never wished to 
take Scorry from you. There 
has been small show of kind- 
ness between us, I know, but 
when I bought Scorry it was 
with the hope that I could give 
it back to you.” 

Isobel looked at him with 
the same surprise and inquiry 
and resentment with which 
she had greeted his entrance. 
“What do you mean?” said 
she angrily. 

“T mean, that if you would 
give me the chance I think I 
could win you for my wife,” 
said Hugh. 

“You will never do that,” 
cried the girl indignantly. “It 
is trifling to speak of such a 
thing.” 

“Tt is not that to me,” 
Locharn answered her, “and 
I think the time will come 
when it will not be that to 
you.” 

Isobel gave him no more 
than a look of impatient scorn. 
“T think you are the loyal man 
for George,” she cried mock- 
ingly. “You would not let 
one rent go to King James’s 
cause, and now it seems you 
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would give me all the rents if 
I would take them, and where 
would I send them all but 
where I send them already ?” 

But Hugh cried out that he 
thought more of her than that, 
and he bowed low and left her, 
for he saw that she could stand 
no more of his company. And 
indeed no sooner was he gone 
than she bent her head on the 
table and began sobbing like a 
child overwrought. 

After this Miss Isobel went 
riding on her pony among the 
people on the Scorry estates, 
and told them what Locharn 
had said about the rents, and 
that it would be useless for 
them to impoverish themselves 
in the future. “We must have 
patience,” she said to them 
with her brave smile and her 
gallant air,—“ it may be that 
our day will come again”; and 
the people stood looking after 
her when she rode away, and 
many a man among them had 
the mind to put a dirk in 
Locharn. 

“T will win her for my wife,” 
said Hugh to himself in these 
days, “if it takes me twenty 

ears.” 

Time went by and the West 
country was still very un- 
settled, so that hardly a month 
passed without the rumour of 
a new Jacobite plot. By way 
of making things more secure, 
the Government took to dis- 
arming the Highlanders, and 
offered a good price to the 
people for all the arms they 
gave up; but the clansmen 
were wily, and brought old 
broken muskets by the score, 
and with the money they 
received for them bought good 
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new ones from France, so that 
before long they were better 
prepared for rebellion than they 
had been before. Among others 
the story went that Miss Isobel 
Maclean kept a correspondence, 
in the interests of James, with 
a cousin of hers in France,— 
one Captain Archibald Maclean, 
who should have been heir to 
Scorry. It was said she was 
so hot a Jacobite as to affect 
the loyalty of Sir Alexander 
Mathieson himself, who, though 
professedly a friend to the 
Government, was of so peace- 
able a disposition that so long 
as he was left undisturbed it 
was much the same to him 
whether James or George was 
king. But indeed there were 
so many rumours in these days 
that it was difficult to know 
which to believe, and Isobel, 
with her great beauty and high 
spirit and quick wit, as well as 
her sufferings for the Stewart 
cause, was likely to be spoken 
of, for she made a gallant 
picture of a lady in the eyes 
of the country. Portionless 
though she was, she had suitors 
in plenty, but would have no- 
thing to say to them, seem- 
ing to have more love for the 
cause of King James than for 
any of them. Rumour had 
it that she was betrothed to 
the cousin in France, and 
Locharn heard that report with 
the rest, and also that there 
was a talk among some of her 
friends of buying back Scorry 
on her behalf, if the present 
owner could be persuaded to 
part with it. 

Scorry, if the people would 
but admit it, was not suffer- 
ing under the new proprietor. 
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There were improvements here 
and improvements there, and 
what with new roads and new 
houses the Macleans had op- 
portunity of earning money 
such as they had never the 
memory of before. Locharn 
was rich, and he had brought 
new ideas home with him from 
over-seas. But the Macleans 
saw. no good in any of his 
ways, and they hated him the 
worse for every improvement 
he set agoing. ‘There was 
never the need of these things 
in the old times,” said they. 
“And is it not all done, too, 
with Miss Isobel’s money?” 
Hugh Campbell had set him- 
self a hard task when he vowed 
to win a Maclean bride, but he 
put his mind to it with a good 
will. By hook or by crook he 
contrived to see the lady more 
frequently than might have 
seemed possible; and as the 
months went past, the appear- 
ance of the young Whig laird 
ceased to be unfamiliar to her. 
Locharn had a fine soldierly 
air and bearing, as became a 
chieftain, and his face was the 
face of an honourable gentle- 
man, yet she never saw it 
without the old bitter memory 
of her father’s treachery dark- 
ening her mind to the living 
and adding something more 
painful than sorrow to her 
remembrance of the dead. 
Often as he saw her, Hugh 
never found her twice in the 
same mood. At one time she 
was carelessly cold, at another 
openly hostile, or again she 
made him the butt of a wit 
that was as graceful as it was 
biting. Yet Locharn, who was 
proud and hasty-tempered and 
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inclined to be harsh in his 
judgments, had a hundred 
excuses for her, and through 
all her moods he pursued that 
fair image of sweet woman- 
hood he was persuaded he had 
seen in her. As for Maclean 
of Scorry, who was dead and 
gone, he found it harder to 
forgive him the blow he had 
dealt his daughter than all 
else beside. 

Before long it began to be 
rumoured in the country-side 
that Sir Hugh Campbell of 
Locharn was among. the 
suitors for Miss Isobel’s hand, 
and many were the comments 
on the idea, which seemed a 
strange one, considering all 
that had come and gone. If 
others had been unsuccessful 
in winning the favour of the 
lady, no one doubted that 
Locharn would fare no better, 
and altogether the rumour 
seemed an idle tale. Old Sir 
Alexander Mathieson was by no 
means averse to the idea, how- 
ever, for he saw that it might 
bring ashort and cheap way out 
of the difficulty of the Scorry 
estate,—and, moreover, Isobel 
was somewhat too daring a 
rebel lass for a peaceable man 
like Kintraid to have in his 
house. ‘“There’s never a day 
passes,” said he ruefully to his 
lady, “but I’m expecting to 
see a Jacobite rising at our 
doors,—what with the clans 
being so unsettled, and Isobel 
so hot for James, and half the 
gallants in the country wild to 
do her bidding. Faith, she’d 
have myself out to disturb the 

with my sword, only 
that I am getting too old to 
dance to a lassie’s fiddling.” 
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There was one who was far 
from pleased when he heard 
the rumour, and that was Mr 
James the Preacher, and he 
spoke very plainly about it 
to Sir Hugh himself, for he 
thought the match would be 
most unsuitable even if it 
could be brought about. The 
lady was Hugh’s open enemy, 
stirring up bitterness against 
him by every look and word 
among the Scorry people, and, 
moreover, Mr James had such 
horror of the Stewart cause 
that he feared to see Locharn 
drawn into any sympathy with 
it. But Hugh, although now 
@ man over thirty, was as 
headstrong as a boy of twenty, 
and he would not so much as 
listen to him. “I am obliged 
for your kindness toward me,” 
said he, “for I have good 
reason to remember it, but I 
think we need not speak of 
this again.” So the Preacher 
held his peace, but he was sad 
to see how Locharn’s mind 
was set on one thing, and that 
was to win a Jacobite lady for 
his bride. 

It was in the spring of the 
fourth year after the Rebellion 
that Mr James came with the 
chief to Scorry, and as the 
castle had been unused since 
it had changed hands, they 
put up, as was their wont, 
at the house of Mr William 
M‘Pherson, Locharn’s factor. 
Sir Hugh rode the next day to 
Kintraid, having business with 
Sir Alexander, but Mr James 
was so set against anything 
that took him there that he 
would not keep him company. 
So the Chief went alone, and 
made a formal proposal to 
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Kintraid for Miss Maclean’s 
hand, and Kintraid told him 
he had no objections to him in 
any way, and at the same time 
he had no great authority over 
the lady, and he told him to 
go to herself and take his good 
wishes with him. Hugh felt 
he had need of them all when 
he came into her presence, for 
her manner was cold and dis- 
tant, and so far from encourag- 
ing that he could not but feel 
himself to have come upon a 
fool’s errand. He conducted 
himself with a kind of awk- 
ward formality that had no 
great warmth in it, and al- 
though the lady was now very 
composed, and showed no per- 
sonal ill-feeling to him, she 
told him plainly that she 
would have nothing to say 
to one she regarded as sup- 
porting the cause of a usurper. 
“T will marry no time-serving 
Whig,” she cried, “ but a loyal 
gentleman, if ever I marry.” 

“Am I, then, to’ under- 
stand,” said Locharn, “that 
you have no objection to my 
suit, except that I do not fol- 
low James Stewart?” 

The girl's eyes flashed. 
“That is so great a one,” 
said she, “that I will put 
no other beside it.” 

Locharn rode back to Scorry 
somewhat downcast and dis- 
appointed, and yet not alto- 
gether discouraged. It seemed 
to him more hopeful that she 
had not shown the personal 
anger and indignation against 
himself that she had displayed 
to him before. Could it be, 
he thought to himself, that 
there was no more between 
them now than the Stewart 
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cause? He rated himself for 
the grim, awkward figure of 
a lover he had made, and 
thought it little wonder she 
would have nothing to say to 
him; and he called to mind 
every look of hers, and every 
tone of her voice, till he began 
to jeer at himself for the 
way he loved her and the 
folly of it. 

From the cottages by the 
way the Macleans glowered 
darkly at the man they hated; 
but the sun was in his eyes 
as he rode, and he took no 
note of them. When he came 
to the factor’s door Mr James 
was standing there, speaking 
with a certain Sandy Camp- 
bell, skipper of a smuggling 
vessel that made great trade 
among the islands,—a wild, 
reckless man, but very loyal 
to the Chief. The factor came 
out to meet him, and from 
his face he saw that he had 
news. 

“Well,” said he, dismount- 
ing and glancing from one to 
the other, “what is it? I see 
there is something.” 

“There is that,” Mr Mac- 
pherson made answer in a 
cautious voice, and giving a 
look about him, “and by your 
leave, Locharn, Mr James will 
tell it to you, for it would not 
be wise to let Sandy Camp- 
bell be seen speaking to you, 
seeing he brought it.” Sir 
Hugh saw the news was im- 
portant and serious, and he 
nodded and gave a passing 
greeting to the smuggler, who 
was known to him, and went 
into the house and Mr James 
after him. They came into 
the living-room which was 
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empty, and Mr James made 
the door fast, and looked 
even to the window to make 
sure there was no one within 
hearing. Hugh appeared 
anxious and uneasy. 

“Well,” he said, standing 
before the fire, “what is it? 
What is all the precaution 
about ?” 

“It’s bad news for the 
country,” said the other, 
speaking low, “if it’s true; 
and Sandy Campbell has the 
thing so circumstantial that 
I cannot doubt it. There’s 
another rising plotted, and so 
many ships and men promised 
from Spain, and Captain 
Archibald Maclean is to land 
at Kintraid to-morrow night 
with papers and instructions 
for a man that could do more 
for James, if he chose, than 
any other in the country.” 

“Who is that?” said 
Locharn sharply, and very 
much staggered by the news. 

Mr James came close to 
him and said the name below 
his breath. The Chief gave 
an exclamation— “The Mar- 
quis!” he repeated in a 
whisper, and stood staring. 

‘“ Just himself,” said the 
other, “so you may judge if 
the thing is serious. And his 
lordship is to be at the inn 
at Kintraid to-morrow night, 
and Captain Maclean is to 
come to him there.” 

“Do you say so?” cried 
Hugh, and was silent a 
moment with astonishment. 
“Well,” he said, “I have had 
my suspicions of him. I 
knew all along that he was 
no true friend to the Govern- 
ment, and yet he is so wily 
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that one could not be sure 
of him one way or the other. 
And yet I am amazed that 
he would commit himself. He 
is not the man to take any 
risk if he can help it, and he 
must be very sure of success 
if he is going into a rebel- 
lion. Man! this is a serious 
business.” 

“It is a serious business,” 
Mr James repeated, with a 
grave look on his merry 
face. 

Sir Hugh leaned his arm 
on the mantel-shelf, and stood 
staring out of the window. 
It was now growing dusk, 
and the room was shadowy, 
so that Mr James could not 
see his face very distinctly, 
though he was watching it 
with considerable anxiety, for 
he knew that Captain Archi- 
bald Maclean was cousin to 
Isobel, and that on _ the 
mother’s side the Marquis 
himself was a far-out friend 
to her, and he thought it 
more than likely that the 
lady had a hand in the con- 
trivance of this meeting be- 
tween them. 

“How did Sandy Campbell 
come by the information?” 
Hugh asked abruptly. 

The Preacher told him, and 
went over every word of the 
smuggler’s story, and Locharn 
could not but admit that the 
truth of it seemed plain 
enough. 

“There is one thing I am 
sure of,” he said, “and that is 
that the Marquis would be 
very slow to commit himself, 
unless hé saw success very 
sure, and it is my belief that 
he will keep some loophole of 
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escape open to the last.” He 
began pacing back and forward 
between the window and the 
fireplace, thinking and making 
a remark now and again in a 
low voice. “This is a very 
serious thing,” he said again. 
“The clans are better armed 
now than they were in ’15, and 
the country is in a dissatisfied 
state, and more inclined to the 
Stewarts in my belief than it 
was then, and if the Marquis 
was to head a rising ” He 
paused, and continued his pac- 
ing without saying more. At 
last he stopped beside Mr 
James. “I can see only one 
way to do,” he said, “and it’s 
risky enough, but I can make 
no better of it. We're here, as 
you may say, alone, and al- 
though the Marquis will come 
very quietly, no doubt, and 
bring few with him, yet the 
Macleans would be up at a 
hint, and I think it would be 
useless for us to try force at 
the present, even if we had 
the power.” 

The Preacher leaned forward 
in his chair till his face came 
into the light of the fire, that 
was now as strong in the room 
as the daylight. 

“What way is that?” he 
asked. 

Locharn told him in a few 
words the plan he had made, 
and Mr James nodded approval 
to it. ‘As you say, we cannot 
do better,” he said. But he 
was not satisfied, for he had 
seen Hugh very merry and 
hearty when he had worse 
risks to face than this one, 
and his voice showed he was 
not that now. Indeed his face 
came into the light so gloomy 
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and dark that the Preacher one will not.” He hesitated, 
was seized with a kind of anger reddening like a girl. “For, 


at the sight of it, for he knew 
very well where the trouble 
came in, 

“Man!” said he, “will you 
not take my advice and be done 
with it? The lassie is a rank 
Jacobite, and it’s my belief 
she’s at the bottom of this new 
mischief, and she’s no wife for 
a Campbell, Hugh—you know 
that very well.” 

He came to a stop, and get- 
ting no sign from the other, 
went on in more gentle tones. 
“ Hugh,” said he, “ we’ve been 
through many a thing together, 
and you’re to me like my own 
son, and if it wasn't for that 
and the right of my grey hairs 
I wouldn’t come over it to you, 
but where have you been these 
last few years but just between 
your fancy for this lassie and 
your honour to King George; 
and where love and honour go 
not together, lad, it’s a poor 
thing for any man.” 

“T think there is no need to 
question my honour,” Locharn 
said harshly. “I think you 
might be assured of that. I 
am as willing to give proof of 
it as ever I was, and if you 
have a better way of meeting 
the Marquis I will be glad to 
hear it. As for the other thing, 
Mr James, it is my own affair, 
and I will not make a martyr 
of myself for any man.” 

He spoke hotly, but seeing 
the anxiety and affection that 
showed plainly on the elder 
man’s face, he cooled down of 
a sudden. “Mr James,” said 
he kindly, “ there was no differ- 
ence we had that ever came 
between us, and I hope this 


to tell you my mind,” he said, 
“there is mo woman for me 
but this one, and if I can, I 
will win her yet.” 

The Preacher was deeply 
disappointed, for, as he said, 
Sir Hugh was as much to him 
as if he were his own son. 
“* Well, well,” he said, standing 
up, “you must go your own 
way, Locharn, but Providence 
may be against you for all 
that.” 

It was between nine and ten 
o’clock on the night after this 
that a boat, rowed softly by 
four oarsmen, came cautiously 
in to shore by the Kintraid 
rocks, A very spruce fine 
gentleman stepped out of it, 
and he was so gleeful to be on 
Scottish soil again that he began 
humming a snatch of a song, 
and stood humming it and ad- 
justing his cloak and looking 
to his pistols till the boat was 
gone out of sight again on the 
dim stretch of water that was 
lit only by the stars. He knew 
the country-side well of old, 
and presently he turned and 
stepped briskly into the fringe 
of birch bushes that lined the 
shore. He was caught there 
like a rat in a trap, for Sandy 
Campbell and the crew of his 
vessel were waiting for him, 
and they had a plaid over his 
head and his arms tied to his 
sides before he knew what had 
happened to him. He had 
plenty of courage, but he 
thought his last hour was 
come when he wes taken up 
helpless and carried like a sack 
of peats back to the shore and 
down over the rocks to the sea. 
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After that it was something of 
a relief to find himself hoisted, 
not into the water, but into a 
boat, and he lay in it struggling 
with the rope on his hands and 
raging at his ill-luck, till after 
a few minutes’ rowing he was 
hoisted up the side of a vessel, 
and the plaid was taken off his 
head, and he saw light again 
in an ill-smelling cabin that he 
was to have the opportunity of 
becoming very well acquainted 
with in the next couple of 
weeks. 

It was about an hour after- 
wards that the skipper of the 
vessel came out on the high- 
road, near the inn where the 
Marquis was having a weary 
wait for the man that was 
now cooling his heels in the 
cabin of the Sea- Gull, and 
found Locharn and Mr James 
looking for him impatiently. 
They were both on horseback, 
and wrapped to the eyes in 
cloaks, and at the first sight 
of Sandy Campbell the Chief 
called out in a muffled voice 
to know if all were well. 

“Yes, indeed, master,” an- 
swered the smuggler, “we 
have him safe and tight on 
board the vessel, and no harm 
done to himself or any other.” 

“Where are the papers?” 
Sir Hugh asked then, bending 
a little from the saddle. 

“There’s not one at all, 
Locharn,” answered the other, 
and he lifted up to him a 


small bundle he was carrying 


“‘There’s everything there that 
he had, and not a paper among 
it. Look yourself, master.” 
The two horsemen gave an 
exclamation of surprise at that. 
“What have we here, then?” 
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said Locharn, and he opened 
the bundle, and in the dim 
starlight he saw a queer col- 
lection,—a couple of pistols, a 
dirk, a purse of gold, one thing 
and another such as a gentle- 
man might carry about with 
him, but no vestige of a paper, 
no scrap or scrawl even of 
such a thing as a letter. 

“We have come to an end 
of the thing in that case,” Mr 
James exclaimed, chagrined 
and disappointed. 

“T would not say that alto- 
gether,” said the other grimly, 
and gathered the things in 
front of him together; and as 
he did so his eye fell on a 
small miniature, and he peered 
at it with a sudden fierce 
jealousy, for something told 
him the face was Isobel’s, 
“Here,” he said roughly, 
“take these baubles back to 
their owner, and see that 
none goes missing of them.” 
He pushed them away clum- 
sily, and the bundle spilled 
over the saddle, and _ the 
smuggler had to go groping 
for some of the contents under 
the horse’s feet. Locharn took 
some gold pieces from his spor- 
ran and held them out to the 
man. “Put Captain Maclean 
ashore in France six weeks 
from now, safe and well, and 
come to me then for the rest,” 
he said. 

“T will do that, Locharn,” 
Sandy Campbell answered, and 
he plunged back again into 
the bushes. 

Hugh turned to the Preacher. 
“This is a precaution of the 
Marquis,” said he. “He is 
too wily to trust himself to 
paper; but we will go on, for 
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I think we have the advantage 
of him yet.” 

It was nearly two hours 
past the time that the Mar- 
quis had appointed for his 
meeting with Captain Maclean 
when Locharn and Mr James 
rode up to the door of the inn ; 
and the landlord, seeing two 
men muffled, and having been 
warned that some one was 
expected, thought only that 
here was the man at last, 
and went very obsequiously to 
take the horses. The house 
was small and mean, and had 
an evil reputation; and the 
landlord was a Maclean and 
hot for James, and Sir Hugh 
took some risk on himself 
when he threw him the reins 
and dismounted and strode in 
at the low doorway, leaving 
the Preacher sitting still in 
the saddle. There were but 
two rooms in the inn alto- 
gether, one on either side of 
the door, and hearing great 
noise and laughter from the 
one, Locharn pushed open the 
other, and, entering, closed it 
behind him. The Marquis was 
sitting at a table in the middle 
of the room, and two gentle- 
men with him, and bottles and 
glasses before him; and at the 
sight of the visitor, whom he 
knew well for a staunch Whig, 
he gave a start and looked not 
a little taken aback. Hugh 
stood just within the door. 

“My lord,” said he, “Cap- 
tain Maclean will be unable 
to keep his appointment with 
you to-night.” 

There was a little, fierce, 
fiery-faced man on the right 
of the Marquis, and he started 
to his feet. ‘My lord,” cries 
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he, “who is this gentleman ? 
Perhaps he can tell us how 
the Captain was detained ”— 
and his hand went to the hilt 
of his sword. 

“Tuts! tuts!” said the 
other, in his own easy, in- 
dolent voice, with the hint 
of authority at the back of 
it, “I know the gentleman 
very well, Perhaps Sir Hugh 
Campbell will be good enough 
to tell us if any misfortune 
has happened to my kinsman, 
who was maybe unwise to 
venture home again at pres- 
ent.” He addressed himself 
courteously to Locharn, who 
replied somewhat dryly that 
Captain Maclean was safe 
enough and, he believed, in 
good health. 

“T am glad of that,” his 
lordship continued, very self- 
possessed and easy; “and in- 
deed, Locharn, it is something 
strange that it should be your- 
self who comes to bring word 
of him, for you are concerned 
with part of the business that 
we had to discuss. You may 
have heard that some of us 
were thinking of making you 
an offer for Scorry on behalf 
of the late chief’s daughter. 
Captain Maclean, as you know, 
was the next heir, and he 
had something to say in the 
matter. It is late for business, 
but perhaps, as you are here, 
you would go over the thing 
with us, instead of glowering 
there, man, like a warlock 
behind the door.” 

He spoke with so much 
pleasantness and s0 
a familiarity that for a mo- 
ment Locharn was staggered. 
He had kidnapped a man with 
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no trace of a treasonable paper 
on him, and here was a new 
complexion put on his meeting 
with the Marquis. It was but 
for a moment, however. The 
next, he saw how trivial was 
the explanation, and remem- 
bering the great issues that 
were at stake, he determined 
to risk something on the truth 
of Sandy Campbell’s informa- 
tion. He came forward to the 
table, and the Marquis pointed 
to the glasses. 

“Come,” he said smiling, “I 
can offer you hospitality of a 
sort.” 

There was a full glass poured 
out, and Locharn took it up. 
“ My lord,” he said, “I will be 
franker with you. It is on ac- 
count of no private business 
that Captain Maclean was kept 
from coming here to-night, but 
to prevent treason against his 
Majesty’s Government.” 

The two gentlemen that were 
with the Marquis sprang up in 
consternation, and the great 
man himself changed colour, 
for he thought at once that 
Str Hugh must have papers 
in his possession incriminating 
him. Hugh raised the glass to 
his lips and looked the Marquis 
in the face. ‘To his Majesty, 
King George,” said he, and 
drank it off, and set it down, 
and left the room and the 
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house, no one staying him, for 
those within never doubted 
that he had a company at his 
back. But out at the door there 
was only the Preacher waiting 
for him, and Hugh sprang to 
the saddle, and the two were 
away before the conspirators 
had time to recover themselves. 

Locharn found himself pos- 
sessed of an unexpected me- 
mento of the night’s work 
when he dismounted between 
three and four of the morning 
at the factor’s door. Some- 
thing went ringing down from 
the saddle to the cobble-stones, 
and when he picked it up and 
carried it to the light he saw 
the miniature that had been 
among Captain Maclean’s be- 
longings. It was Isobel’s face 
that looked up at him; and 
as he stood scanning it his 
hot jealousy melted to some- 
thing less unworthy, for here 
was the picture of the girl he 
had sought but never before 
seen. It was done when she 
was still a child, and was fresh 
as @ rose, fair as a May morn- 
ing. The lips were parted, the 
tangled curls seemed blown by 
a breeze, and from the eyes 
looked so sweet a gravity that 
Locharn’s own grew moist as 
he gazed, and he cried out on 
the old ill feud that had lost 
him such a playmate. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr James was by no means 
easy next day to find that 
Locharn was not leaving Scorry 
at once, Mr Macpherson, the 
factor, was most wishful to see 
him depart, seeing what had 


happened on the night before. 
“The Chief could not do better 
than to be going at the earliest,” 
he said to the Preacher in the 
morning, “and I am surprised 
he does not see that himself. 
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If anything was to come out 
about the Captain, and Locharn 
here,—alone, as you may say,— 
I would not be surety for his 
safety, Mr James, for the people 
are hot against him already, as 
you know.” 

But Hugh did not take the 
same view of things himself. 
He thought his place was in 
Scorry until all this breeze 
about a new rising was com- 
pletely blown over ; and he sent 
a son of the factor’s to Locharn 
to bring back a company of 
Campbell men, fully armed, in 
case an emergency might arise. 
For himself, he had no sooner 
taken breakfast than he ordered 
his beast to be saddled, and 
asked Mr James if he were 
in the mind for a ride. The 
Preacher asked where he would 
ride to, and the other replied 
that it was to Kintraid, and he 
told him the reason, and took 
the miniature from his breast- 
pocket and showed it to him. 
Mr James looked at it without 
a@ word. Hugh’s appearance 
was not very cheerful or happy, 
and he was concerned for him. 
“This may be my last visit to 
the place,” he said with a kind 
of laugh, and put the picture 
back in his pocket. The other 
tried to dissuade him from 
going, at least for a day or 
two. He had a strong pre- 
sentiment that trouble was 
coming, and he offered to ride 
himself to Kintraid with the 
packet rather than that Loch- 
arn should expose himself 
among the Macleans after what 
he had done the night before. 
But Sir Hugh saw no great 
danger, for he considered it to 
be the interest of the Marquis 
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to keep the thing as secret as 
he would do himself. ‘ Hoots, 
Mr James,” said he, “do you 
forget the ride we had before 
Malplaquet? There was one 
with a spice to it.” But the 
Preacher shook his head, for he 
felt himself getting too old to 
relish such spice, and yet he 
would not be content to stay 
behind, but ordered his horse, 
feeling all the while a great 
depression and sense of coming 
calamity hanging over him. 

AtKintraid the two had small 
satisfaction for their pains in 
going. Miss Isobel Maclean 
would see no one, and there 
was some coldness and con- 
straint in the manner of Sir 
Alexander and his lady, so 
that Locharn could not but 
think they had private know- 
ledge of what had happened 
the night before. He himself 
told as much of it as he 
thought right to Sir Alex- 
ander, but he found the old 
gentleman very incredulous 
and indifferent. He would not 
believe there was another plot 
brewing, and yet he seemed so 
irritated and annoyed at the 
mention of such a thing that 
Hugh could not but think he 
had more suspicions than he 
admitted. Locharn said noth- 
ing to him of the captain or of 
the miniature, but he left the 
packet with Lady Mathieson, 
and a brief letter saying it had 
come into his hands accidentally 
and that he believed the gentle- 
man to whom it belonged to be 
safe and well. 

It was just before the dark- 
ening that he left Kintraid 
with his companion. They 
rode out of the gate to the 
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bold, grassy top above the sea, 
where Sir Hugh and Miss Isobel 
had caught sight of the French 
ship on the night of Scorry’s 
escape. There was some light 
lingering there yet, from the 
red glow of the sun setting at 
the horizon, and a gleam of it 
over the tops of the birch-trees 
showed the advances the spring 
was making. When the horse- 
men rode down the side of the 
hill into the bushes, however, 
it became very dusky all at 
once. Mr James had put aside 
his apprehensions altogether, 
the ride earlier in the day 
having been so quiet, and his 
thoughts were now taken up 
with the visit to Kintraid and 
the half-hearted character of 
Sir Alexander’s loyalty. Yet, 
they were not half a mile from 
the house when he had cause 
to remember his forebodings. 
There was a little crackling in 
the bushes on the side of the 
road where Locharn was rid- 
ing, and then, without more 
warning, there were two shots 
fired, and the Chief gave a cry 
and swayed in the saddle. He 
called out something to the 
Preacher, but Mr James’s horse 
had taken fright with the 
shots, being a young beast, 
and was away down the road 
at the gallop. He had great 
difficulty in checking him, and 
when he got control of him 
again and came back to his 
companion, Sir Hugh had 
fallen forward in the saddle 
like one dead, the blood pour- 
ing from his face. There was 
no sound or sign of those that 
had fired the shots, and, indeed, 
Mr James had more to do than 
to think of them. He stanched 
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the blood with his silk necker- 
chief, and Locharn came to 
himself at his touch and 
groaned and muttered some 
hot word of the cowards that 
had lain in wait for him, and 
went off again in & swoon, 
The Preacher saw there was 
nothing for it but to go back 
the way they came, and he 
turned the horse, with Sir 
Hugh lying forward on his 
neck, and led him slowly—his 
heart heavy and bitter—up the 
brae to Kintraid. 

There was great consterna- 
tion there when the visitors 
returned in such fashion, and 
if Sir Alexander and his lady 
had been constrained and cold 
an hour before, they were now 
filled with distress and anxiety 
and kindness. Sir Alexander, 
indeed, was greatly put about 
to think that such a thing 
should happen to Locharn so 
near his own gates, and in the 
state of the country he felt 
that it reflected very ill on his 
own people, and in a manner 
on himself. He sent off post- 
haste to Inverara for a sur- 
geon, and put his whole house 
at the disposal of Mr James, 
and was in such a fuss and 
agitation that he was of little 
use to assist the Preacher. Mr 
James was, happily, something 
of a surgeon himself, and he 
did what he could for the 
wounded man, and was very 
grave about it, for the two 
shots had struck him, one in 
the chest and one in the face, 
and when he saw the mischief 
they had done he had small 
hope of his recovery. He lay 
raving and muttering in fever, 
and the Preacher watched him 
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night and day, and at first 
would hardly take assistance 
from any one, so bitter was his 
heart against the Macleans 
and all belonging to them for 
the work their clan had done. 
Especially he was hot against 
Isobel, who had fanned the 
flame of hate in the country- 
side until this had come of it— 
until Hugh Campbell of Loch- 
arn had been shot down by a 
cowardly assassin in the dark of 
a wood, At first after coming 
to Kintraid he saw glimpses of 
the lady here and there with- 
out having speech of her, or, 
indeed, observing her greatly, 
so taken up was he with the 
Chief, Then one day he came 
face to face with her on the 
stairs. 

“Have you any more hopes 
of him?” she asked in a 
strained whisper. 

“T have not,” he answered, 
and would have passed, but 
she prevented him. 

“You will pray for him,” 
she said in the same whisper. 
“You are a preacher, and God 
will hear you.” 

“Madam,” said Mr James in 
a stern voice, “I do not need 
you to ask me that. He is 
dear to me as my own son.” 
A wave of indignation almost 
choked his voice as he thought 
who it was that was speaking 
in this way. “I think you 
have need to pray for your- 
self,” said he, “to ask for- 
giveness. If you had not 
stirred up the people, this 
would not have happened; 
and if he dies, as I think he 
will, I wish I could clear you 
of the blame!” 

The girl was as pale as 
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death, “I do not need you 
to tell me that either,” she 
said, her eyes blazing, but 
her voice still whispering. 
And she let him pass. 

When the surgeon came at 
first from Inverara, he had no 
more hopes of Locharn than 
Mr James had. A _ gloom 
hung over the house, and 
the Preacher himself could 
not complain of any want of 
care or anxiety or attention 
at Kintraid. Indeed he could 
not very well avail himself 
of all the attention that was 
offered for Sir Hugh, for the 
old msn had another anxiet 
besides that of the Chief's 
condition. In his ravin 
Locharn kept babbling of the 
plot and the Marquis, and 
Mr James was sore put to 
it how he was to keep things 
from coming out that should — 
be kept secret. He would 
allow no servant into the 
sick chamber, and he sent to 
Scorry for Mrs M‘Pherson, 
Mr William’s mother, to help 
to nurse him, for she was a 
skilly woman, besides being of 
his own side and very stanch, 
He made the best excuses he 
could to Lady Mathieson, and 
took as little of her help as 
was possible without causing 
offence. Of all the household, 
it was Isobel he feared most, 
for if she came to know of 
the Marquis wavering between 
two causes and the papers he 
supposed Hugh to have, when 
there were no such papers, 
there was no saying what 
mischief might be done yet. 
He warned Mrs M‘Pherson of 
the need of secrecy, and how 
she was to let no one into 
Q 
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the room where the wounded 
man lay, and he could but 
hope that his caution might 
suffice, for it seemed a risky 
thing to hear Locharn calling 
aloud what he would most wish 
to hide. It was an anxious 
time altogether for Mr James, 
and there was one day in par- 
ticular that he lost all hope 
of the chief, the fever ran so 
high and had continued so 
long. In the evening, being 
exhausted, he was forced to 
take rest, and he left Mr 
William’s mother keeping 
watch. He had not been 
gone long when Locharn be- 
came restless and excited, and 
began to cry out that he had 
broken the back of the con- 
spiracy, and that the Marquis 
had lost his game. “I have 
lost something too,” he mut- 
tered. “Do you know that, 
my lord? I have lost my 
love, —I have lost Isobel.” 
He went over this many 
times, becoming more and 
more wild, and his tones 
louder, till the good woman 
was at her wits’ end what 
to do to calm him. Then of 
a sudden the door opened, and 
Isobel herself came in, her face 
white as parchment. She took 
no notice of Mrs M‘Pherson, 
but came straight across the 
room, looking neither to right 
nor left, and laid her hand on 
one of Hugh’s. 

“Oh, hush! hush!” she said 
in low soft tones, such as she 
might use to a fretful child; 
“T am here, —Isobel is here. 
You were calling her, and she 
is here.” 

Sir Hugh’s eyes were band- 
aged, so that he could not 
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see, and he did not appear to 
understand, yet in some way 
the girl’s voice calmed him at 
once, and he sank back into 
the old low mutterings about 
the plot and the Marquis. 

“Where are the papers?” 
he said. ‘There are none 
here, —there is nothing here 
but a picture. It is mine, I 
will not give it back to you.” 

The woman, watching, was 
alarmed and dismayed. She 
did not know what to dao, 
but stood like one pushed 
aside, afraid to move or to 
speak, or to disturb the quiet 
that was falling on Locharn, 
The girl did not appear to be 
conscious of her presence, but 
bent over Hugh and began 
to croon a lullaby under her 
breath. It was slow and 
monotonous, and had but a 
few words to it, but she went 
over it and over again: it 
acted like some charm on the 
fever - stricken man, and the 
flush died from his face, he 
ceased muttering, and before 
long his breathing showed 
that he was asleep. Then 
the girl turned and went 
quickly from the room, and 
Mr William’s mother sat star- 
ing after her. 

When Mr James returned, 
he saw at once the change 
that had come to the chief, 
and that he slept peacefully 
at last; and when he heard 
Mrs Macpherson’s tale he was 
divided between some gratitude 
and softening towards the lady 
on the one hand, and on the 
other alarm at what she had 
heard, and for the use she 
might make of it. Indeed, he 
was perplexed and rebuked and 
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suspicious all at once. He 
knew there was great com- 
ion and kindness in the 
girl, for he had seen both in 
her, when he first saw her at 
Scorry alone with the body of 
the poor serving - woman ; yet 
he had proofs enough of her 
bitter enmity to Locharn, and 
between the two he did not 
know what to make of her. 

On the next morning the 
Chief awoke conscious, the fever 
gone, and some hope of him 
lifted a weight from the 
Preacher’s mind. Later in the 
day he went in search of Miss 
Isobel, whom he found taking 
a breath of air in the walled 
garden on the sheltered side 
of the house. 

“He is better!” she said, 
seeing the old man’s altered 
air, and Mr James replied that 
he was,—that he hoped and 
believed he was. 

“T have to thank you for 
your kindness to him,” he said, 
with a little difficulty. “I 
have heard of it, and I believe, 
under God, it has been the 
saving of him.” 

There was a stone sun-dial 
in the middle of the garden 
walk, covered over with ivy 
save on the surface, which was 
kept clipped, and the girl leaned 
against it as if for support. 

“T am glad he is better,” she 
said, her lips trembling. But 
the Preacher was intent on his 
own thoughts. 

“When you saw him,” he 
went on, “he was not in his 
senses, and, as you know, there 
is no trust to be put in a sick 
man’s ravings. Yet there may 
be some truth, and I know 
Locharn has that on his mind 
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which he would not wish to be 
spoken of at this time,—matters 
where you and he are on differ- 
ent sides. Perhaps you heard 
him come over them yesterday, 
and seeing his condition, and 
how he may not recover, I 
would ask you to extend your 
kindness so far as to consider 
them sacred.” 

Mr James looked gravely at 
the girl as he spoke, and she 
flushed hotly. “Do you think 
me a spy?” she cried, and 
turning away from him, she 
bent her head over the dial and 
began weeping wildly. “Oh, 
you are hard,” she said passion- 
ately, “you are hard.” 

Mr James put his wrinkled 
hand on one of her small white 
ones. “ Poor lassie!” he said 
in a softened voice, that was 
still puzzled and perplexed. 
“We have need to be gentle 
with one another these days. 
I have been more & man of war 
than a man of peace all my 
days, and I spoke too hardly 
when I saw you last. I have 
been thinking that. I am sure 
you never wished his death, 
and now I think God will be 
good tous. You will pray for 
him as well as I, for there is 
none more unworthy to be 
heard than myself, Preacher 
though I am.” 

But Miss Isobel did not look 
up or speak, and at last Mr 
James went away and left her, 
vexed with himself for his harsh 
thoughts of her, and yet not 
understanding her very well 
either. 

Locharn was hardly re- 
covered so far as to be out 
of danger when the rumour 
came, first of a new Jacobite 
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rising, and then, on the top 
of that, of how it had come 
to naught. The Spanish ships 
that Sandy Campbell had 
brought news of were reported 
to have been sunk or damaged 
by a storm in the Bay of 
Biscay. Two vessels, indeed, 
driven separate from the others, 
landed on the coast to the 
north of Scorry, but few of 
the clansmen were ready to 
join with those on board of 
them, and the Marquis had 
nothing to say to them, hav- 
ing but a few days before their 
arrival made choice at last of 
his side, and taken office under 
the Government. A few regi- 
ments dispersed the rebels, and 
the whole thing served only 
to take the heart out of the 
Jacobite party, and show them 
the hopelessness of their cause. 
The news affected those at 
Kintraid very differently. Mr 
James rejoiced, thanking the 
Almighty for a new deliverance 
from the danger of Stewart 
rule, Sir Hugh, weak with 
illness, heard it apathetically. 
Isobel, the only hot Jacobite 
in the household, took it 
quietly, and yet went abeut 
with flushed cheeks and eyes 
that held a little spark of 
indignant fire in them. The 
Preacher took occasion in those 
days to assure her of the safety 
of her cousin, Captain Archi- 
bald, for he had heard the 
rumour of her being betrothed 
to him. There was now no 
great secret to keep in regard 
to the plot, seeing it was over 
and done with; and indeed he 
suspected that she had been 

acquainted with most of it 
from the beginning. To test 
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her, he mentioned the Marquis, 
and she fired up at the word. 

“He is a traitor,” she cried, 
‘* He has betrayed the cause,” 

“ Madam,” the Preacher said 
gravely, “it is a bad cause, If 
you had the experience I have 
had, you would know that.” 

“Ts that the reason he 
turned his back on it?” she 
said scornfully. ‘“ No— but 
because it was weak, and he 
was afraid; because the other 
side had more to offer him; 
because it seems men care 
more for their own selfish gain 
than for anything else. Oh, 
I would I were a man, when 
I see how everything must be 
lost for lack of one!” 

The old man regarded her 
with some admiration. “ Nay, 
madam,” said he, “I think 
you have judged the Marquis 
rightly; but he is only one, 
I know a man who had noth- 
ing to gain by opposing the 
Marquis, yet he opposed him 
because he believed his own 
cause to be the right one, 
He had no followers with him, 
and yet he took the risk of 
going to him at the Kintraid 
inn and telling him he was 
discovered. I believe,” he 
added with a laugh, “that 
he had the folly to drink King 
George’s health in his presence, 
and when he came away there 
was no one waiting to back 
him but an old Preacher who 
should be done with such 
things altogether.” 

“Tt is good to have courage,” 
said the girl, her eyes shining. 

“That man had nothing to 
gain,” Mr James continued. 
“T believe he thought he had 
something to lose.” 
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Isobel was silent, turning 
away her head. 


en Locharn began to re- 
cover strength, a new trouble 
almost took the heart out of 
him. The surgeon told him 
that in all likelihood he would 
find his sight gone when his 
eyes were unbandaged. The 
shot in his face had touched 
them both, and he had little 
hope of anything but blindness 
for him. This news was a 
great shock to the Chief. To 
him, who was hot for life and 
action and the stir of events, 
such an existence as he saw 
before him seemed worse than 
death; and now at last, when 
he thought of Miss Isobel, 
he believed Providence to be 
against him, as the Preacher 
had said. He saw that his 
love and his will and his per- 
severance could not do every- 
thing after all, — that they 
could not do anything, indeed, 
in the face of such a calamity 
as was likely to befall him. 
At first, being weak still, he 
did not take the thing very 
well, but brooded over it by 
the hour, and became so gloomy 
and irritable that he would be 
ashamed of himself, remem- 
bering what kindness he re- 
ceived from every one. He 
spent much of his time in the 
small drawing-room, where he 
had once spoken with Miss 
Isobel of the Scorry rents, and 
sitting there with the bandage 
on his eyes, he was served by 
all with a willingness that 
showed him constantly how 
he was become an object for 
their pity. And of this noth- 
ing reminded him so painfully 
as the change in her whom 
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he had known of old in so 
many moods, — of and 
of defiance,—for at Ge had 
for him but one unvarying 
mood of gentleness. 

Spring was now past, and 
the summer had come very 
warm and sunny and dry. 
Mr James went away to 
Locharn on the chief’s business. 
Lady Mathieson was some- 
thing of an invalid, and Hugh 
was left to the company of 
Sir Alexander, and, oddly and 
yet naturally, to the care of 
Isobel. It was strange indeed 
to him to sit by her in peace 
and to ask her for this and for 
that, and to speak with her of 
little trifling things. At times 
he did not look beyond the 
hour that was passing, but 
was more happy and content in 
her company than he had ever 
been in his life, but again he 
was stabbed to the heart by 
her level kindness, because it 
seemed to set him apart from 
others, as one whom it would 
be cruelty not to pity. Atsuch 
times the very sound of active 
life seemed to madden him,— 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs at 
the gates, the running of hasty 
steps, the noise of a sword 
thrust in the sheath He 
was hot to be away from 
Kintraid—to be away from 
Isobel. He was tempted to 
anger her, so that she might 
answer him hotly like an equal, 
and not as the poor broken 
thing he had become. As he 
was minded to be off, who 
should turn up one day but 
Captain Archibald Maclean, 
back again from France almost 
as soon as Sandy Campbell 
had landed him there, and 
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fuming with rage at Locharn 
for what he had done, and 
how, as he told his cousin, he 
had brought the cause to ruin 
by preventing the meeting 
with the Marquis, on whom 
all had depended. It was no 
little surprise to him to find 
the very man himself at Kin- 
traid, and, as it seemed, high 
in favour there. There was a 
stiff enough meeting between 
them: had it not been for 
Hugh’s bandaged head, it 
would have been stiffer on the 
captain’s part, and perhaps 
more cordial on Locharn’s. 
The captain was in a very ill 
humour. He was wild over 
the lost cause, and the defec- 
tion of the Marquis, and the 
hardships he had suffered him- 
self when he was stranded a 
full month in the Lews, while 
the Jacobite plot was going to 
pieces. And now to see the 
very man that had wrought 
the mischief receiving kindness 
from Miss Isobel was enough 
to anger any man. He would 
have picked a quarrel with 
him, and brought their differ- 
ences to thesword’s-point, before 
he had been a day in Kintraid, 
had Locharn been able to meet 
him on equal terms. As for 
Hugh, he made up his mind 
that Isobel was betrothed to 
her cousin—a thing he had 
never taken into consideration 
till the time he found the 
miniature among the captain’s 
possessions. He took a great 
distaste of the man, for though 
he could not see him, there was 
something in his laugh and in 
the gay flippant tones of his 
voice that he did not like. 

Captain Maclean remained 
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at Kintraid only two days, and 
he had a fencing-match of 
words with Locharn in that 
time. The two chanced to be 
left alone together, and at first 
they were silent,—the captain 
playing with the strings of 
Miss Isobel’s guitar, and Sir 
Hugh standing inactive, his 
arm on the mantel-shelf, and 
no wish toexchange pleasantries 
with a man he had no fancy 
for. The other seemed to be 
of a different mind, however, 
for he soon began to speak on 
trifling matters, and presently 
he came round to Sandy 
Campbell and the time he 
spent with him in the Lews— 
his tones touched with a light 
mockery that was like a 
travesty of Isobel’s. 

“T trust you were as com- 
fortably lodged as could be 
expected,” said Locharn, coldly 
enough. 

“Indeed,” the other replied, 
“T cannot say much for that. 
It was the fortune of war, 
however, and I must not com- 
plain—though I think it was 
something unofficial too. One 
would not think much of it if 
it came after a fair fight.” 

He spoke with a light insol- 
ence, and Hugh was angered. 
“Captain Maclean,” said he, 
“you did not come fighting— 
you came plotting.” 

“Have you the proof of 
that?” the other returned 
coolly. “Have you a scrape 
of the pen that would show 
it?” 

“T have proof enough,” said 
Hugh, but he knew that, as 
far as papers were concerned, 
the other was right. 

“T should like to see the 
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proof, Sir Hugh,” cried the 
captain. “I should like to 
see it. I do not think the 
thing was very creditable al- 
together, since we are at it, 
and it’s a strange thing that 
what I was robbed of by your 
followers was not a treasonable 
paper, but something very far 
different.” 

“Robbed!” said Locharn’; 
“you have a strong word 
there, Captain Maclean.” 

“It’s a true word,” replied 
the other, “for I was robbed 
of the picture of a lady, a 
miniature that was of con- 
siderable value, and I cannot 
think that very creditable to 
your clan.” 

Sir Hugh restrained his 
anger with difficulty. “You 
use your words very un- 
advisedly, Captain,” said he, 
“for the picture you speak of 
is in the possession of your 
cousin, Miss Maclean, and has 
been since it came by an acci- 
dent into mine.” 

The other was a little taken 
aback, for Isobel had not 
mentioned the miniature to 
him. “I do not know about 
that,” said he, recovering him- 
self. ‘Whoever has it now, I 
should like to know why it 
was taken from me. It was 
a queer accident that brought 
it to you.” 

Locharn’s hand went by the 
force of old habit to his side, 
where the hilt of his sword 
should have been, for in those 
days there was only the one 
foolish method of settling a 
dispute or replying to an insult 
among gentlemen. But with 
the action came the remem- 
brance of his helplessness, and 
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at the moment Isobel returned 
to the room. Her look went 
from one to the other,—from 
Locharn fiushed and angry, 
standing up very straight by 
the fire, to her cousin sitting 
playing with the guitar-strings, 
a little malicious smile curling 
his lip. 

“T think, Archibald,” she 
said, laughing, and her eyes 
flashing a little, “you are not 
@ very good nurse.” 

“T never had much practice 
in the work,” said he. 

“ And I do not need it,” Loch- 
arn added to that, somewhat 
roughly and ungraciously. “I 
have been too long a burden 
on your kindness, and I must 


not trespass on it much 
longer.” 
“It is no trespass,” said the 


girl quietly. 

She went away with her 
cousin, and Hugh saw no more 
of her that day, and he raged 
at himself for his surly rude- 
ness and ingratitude. Next 
morning the Captain was gone. 
It appeared he had business 
in another part of the country, 
and when that was done it 
was his intention to return to 
France. 

Locharn was all impatience 
to be gone also. He only 
awaited the return of Mr 
James, for blind as he was 
it was not easy for him to go 
@ journey without a friend. 
The hope came to him one day 
that his sight would not be 
lost altogether after all, for 
though he suffered pain still 
and could not bear the light, 
yet if at any time the bandage 
was removed for a moment, 
he saw no wall of blank dark- 
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ness before him, as he had 
feared. 

He spoke to Miss Isobel 
about the miniature after the 
Captain left, and asked if she 
had received it safely. She 
replied that she had, and that 
it had been her father’s, and 
the Captain had brought it 
home from France to her. 
She spoke with seeming diffi- 
culty, and passed at once to 
talk of other things, and Hugh 
was left to turn over in his 
mind the ideas her words 
started. The Captain had 
spoken as if the picture was 
his own, and now it seemed 
it had been her father’s. It 
might be possible she was not 
betrothed to her cousin, as he 
had thought. Yet again, he 
called to mind the Captain’s 
words and tone, and how he 
had been constantly with 
Isobel while he was at Kin- 
traid, and he said to himself 
that if it had been her father’s 
before, it might be her cousin’s 
now, and that, whether or no, 
it could make little difference 
to him. 

Locharn could not but see, 
since his coming to Kintraid, 
what a great gulf he had been 
seeking to bridge over, when 
he sought to win the love of 
Miss Isobel. There was the old 
enmity between Scorry and 
Locharn,—the ancient bitter 
tales that had been taught, 
like nursery rhymes, to himself 
and the girl; there was her 
father’s black treachery to her 
in the matter of the letter; 
there was the Rebellion that 
had brought them first face to 
face in anger; there was the 
trouble about Scorry; and, 
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last of all, there was the 
strange fate that made himself 
the man to overthrow the last 
hope of the Jacobites in the 
West. He could not but see 
the madness of the suit that 
would have crossed so many 
streams, — assailed so many 
barriers; and yet he knew it 
was none of these that had put 
a stop to it. It was the girl 
herself, with her compassionate 
kindness; it was the Provid- 
ence he could not combat, that 
was like to put a dark wall 
between him and all the life 
Isobel loved,—the life of stir 
and movement, of brave men 
and gallant deeds. 

He had one thing to speak 
about, however, before he left 
Kintraid, and that was the 
Scorry estate, and before long 
his opportunity came. He 
found himself left a long time 
alone one evening, and being 
weary of his idleness and im- 
patient of his helplessness, he 
went stumbling out of the 
house by himself, trusting to 
his staff to guide him. No 
one encountered him or spoke 
to him, and he went on cau- 
tiously over the hill-top and 
into the wood, and there threw 
himself on the moss under the 
birch-trees. The sound of the 
waves below the rocks was 
loud there, and the scent of 
the greenery about him strong 
and fresh. In the peace of the 
place he began to think with 
shame of the poor coward he 
had been when he looked out 
to the life that was before him. 
He saw himself like a petulant 
boy, angry and peevish because 
he could not get the thing he 
wanted, and he called on him- 
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self to be a man at least, 
though he might be a blind 
one. He had been a consider- 
able time alone without dis- 
turbance, thinking and strug- 
gling with himself in this 
fashion, when there came the 
sound of a voice calling him. 
It was Isobel’s,—not very loud, 
and with a little anxious note 
in it that was to him so bitter- 
sweet that he could not bring 
himself to reply to it, but lay 
and listened and hoped for it 
again. She called several 
times, and still he did not 
answer, but listened and list- 
ened again, and at last he heard 
her footsteps come near, and 
he shouted out to her. He 
heard her give a little cry, for 
she saw him at the same 
moment. 

“You are there,” she said, 
her breath coming hurriedly, 
as if she had been running. 
She asked if he had heard her 


calling, and he answered 
shamefacedly that he had 
heard her. “You did not 


answer,” she said, and he 
knew from her voice that she 
was angry. “I think you 
might have taken the trouble 
to answer, Sir Hugh.” 

“Do not be angry,” he said, 
stumbling to his feet. He felt 
a strange pleasure in having 
roused her at last from her 
pity to something like his old 
knowledge of her. ‘Forgive 
my foolishness, Miss Isobel. 
It pleased me to fancy you 
called in kindness for me, and I 
was fain to hear you call again.” 

“And I think,” she said 
hotly, “that you did very un- 
kindly. We had some reason 
for concern for—for any one 
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coming here to the rocks blind- 
fold, and I think you might 
have answered,—I think at 
least you might have an- 
swered.” 

‘Forgive me,” said he; “it 
is always my ill-fortune to 
offend you.” The girl did not 
reply, but he could feel that 
she was still disturbed. “I 
have something to say to you,” 
he went on, “since we have 
the opportunity, and if you 
will have the kindness to listen. 
I have heard there is a pro- 
posal to buy back Scorry for 
you, and I wish to let you 
know, before I go, that I will 
put no difficulty in the way of 
that. Heaven knows, I would 
gladly give it to you if you 
would accept it from me; but 
at all events I will be agree- 
able to whatever terms your 
friends are willing to make 
for it.” 

“TIT do not want Scorry,” 
said the girl petulantly. 

“Ah, but I know you do,” 
Locharn went on. “Since we 
first met, Miss Isobel, circum- 
stances have forced us into 
disagreement. Now that I 
have received so much kind- 
ness at your hands, I hope 
there will be no more ill-will 
between us. When I bought 
Scorry, it was not for myself, 
—it was, as you know, because 
I was foolish enough to think 
that the day would come when 
I could give it back to you. 
Well,” he added, “it will be 
given back now, though not in 
the way I hoped.” 

“What way was that?” said 
Isobel. 

“Ah, you know that very 
well,” Hugh answered. 
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“T have a bad memory at 
times,” said the girl. 

Locharn thought she was 
still angry, and now he 
. thought it was she who was 
unkind. “I thought I could 
win you for my wife,” he 
said in a low tone. “There is 
no need to speak of that now.” 

For a moment Isobel was 
silent, and when she spoke 
her voice was changed. “I 
have something to say too,” 
she said tremulously. “I 
vowed I would not marry 
you. I was angry and wild 
against you. I would not 
stop to think. I set my people 
against you, and they were 
all for revenge, and I was for 
revenge. Ah,” she cried pas- 
sionately, “do you know that 
if you had died it would have 
been my fault?” Hugh cried 
out that she was not to say 
that, or to blame herself. 
“Blame myself!” said she, 
her voice breaking,—“I will 
never cease to blame myself.” 

Locharn began fumbling at 
the kerchief that was tied 
over his eyes. “If I am to 
have my sight,” he cried 
fiercely, “I will win you yet.” 

He tore the linen away, and 
now the light blinded him, 
and he was forced to cover 
his eyes with his hands. 

“Oh, what have you done?” 
said the girl. “Do you want 
me, then, after all? Do you 
mean that you want me after 
all?” 

Locharn gave a great cry 
and turned towards her, half 
blind as he was, but even as 
he did so he checked himself. 
“You shall not marry a blind 
man,” he said huskily. “I 
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was forgetting —I am not 
sure—I will pray God——” 

But even as he spoke the 
cloud began to lift from him, 
In the cool green place the 
mist was clearing from his 
eyes, and he began to see more 
and more distinctly the face of 
the girl he loved. He felt very 
lightsome and happy all of a 
sudden, and yet he could hardly 
believe he had a reason for it. 
“Do you mean,” he said in a 
whisper, “that I have the 
chance to win you still?” 

But Isobel cried “No” to 
that, and then, “Oh, my 
dear!” she said, “my dear! 
You have all the heart I 
have—this long time.” 

And at that Hugh gave a 
great sob, and caught her in 
his arms, calling her such 
names a8 lovers use. 

“So it has come to this after 
all,” he said. And now he 
laughed out like a boy. 


So there was the end of the 
feud, and once the thing was 
settled it was strange to see 
how even Mr James took it 
with a good grace. And of 
all the douce Campbell ladies 
who came to Locharn, none, 
they say, was so beloved 
among her people as the gay, 
gallant Jacobite lass who was 
Sir Hugh’s wife. And even 
the clans came to some peace 
in time. Yet the rumour 
goes that there was a good 
Whig house in the West in 
those days, and when toasts 
were drunk and some one 
cried “The King!” the master 
of it drank to George of Han- 
over, but his lady crossed her 
glass over the water. 
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THE SUNDARBANS. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER, 


THE great delta of the 
Ganges east of the Hughli, 
from Diamond Harbour as far 
as the Haringhata, is entirely 
river and jungle. Four thou- 
sand square miles of forest are 
intersected by six hundred or 
more channels which are big 
enough to have names on a 
4-inch-to-the-mile survey map, 
and perhaps ten times as many 
channels which have escaped 
nomenclature, and yet are big 
enough for a ship’s jolly-boat, 
though the trees 


‘* High overarched embower.” 


The Forest Department have 
divided this huge tract into 
many thousands of sections, 
and each section when it has 
been depleted of its timber is 
left alone for forty years. 
These statistics are more elo- 
quent of the stillness and tran- 
quillity of the Sundarbans than 
any descriptive writing. 

There is a sameness about 
all great rivers which makes 
a few days on a launch more 
monotonous than a month in 
the open sea, where strange 
fellowship and a clean horizon 
give one a spurious sense of 
freedom, and even of conquest. 
But in estuaries the yellow 
water and the glare and the 
far-away fringe of trees are 
always the same, whether in 
the Menam, the La Plata, or 
the Hughli. Here breadth of 
view affects us, not illogically, 
with a sense of restraint, and 





it is good, if one has command 
of the wheel, to escape from 
the estu which makes us 
feel confined through its per- 
petual vista of limitations and 
the suggestion of unexplored 
margins, which may or may 
not have a character of their 
own, into channels where one 
can recognise the vegetation on 
either bank. 

In the Sundarbans these give 
place to narrower channels, 
which in turn are connected 
by creeks barely accessible in a 
dinghy, every one of which re- 
veals the same feature—a low 
bank of mud haunted by the 
slothful mugger, and overrun 
by red and brown crabs and 
mud - fish always plying be- 
tween one another's burrows 
on the same earnest business 
of love or hate or greed, and 
making assignations as resol- 
utely and disastrously as more 
evolved creatures. The banks 
are slotted with the feet of un- 
seen things, tiger and cheetah, 
the hunter and hunted, which 
move in some mysterious way 
through the thick tangle, which 
is so congested that the roots 
have to send up shoots for air, 
—brittle, slimy things that 
crackle under the feet of the 
intruder. 

Seeds fall all day long, and 
germinate at once in the 
mud, and spring up and choke 
one another, and writhe and 
struggle for light and room. 
The banks are thick with the 
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fern-like hental palm, whose 
leaves turn golden, and the 
golpatta, that sends up great 
palmate fronds which are 
always tumbling over with 
their own weight, leaving a 
débris of roots broken off and 
sticking in the mud like in- 
verted clubs glistening red and 
yellow in the attenuated sun- 
light, until they are lifted out 
of their bed of slime by the 
rising tide and borne through 
a labyrinth of fronds out into 
the broad stream seawards. 

Could one cut a path through 
this teeming: forest one would 
find there was no truce or 
respite in it till the jungle 
ends right in the sea, where 
the matted red roots of the 
goran and mangrove are left 
naked by the breakers in a 
ruddy tortuous tangle that is 
like nothing on earth but the 
dwarf rhododendron forests of 
Sikkim and Nepal. 

Yet in some places on the 
coast, known only to the 
“ Jungly Sahib” and the shell- 
gatherers, the forest which 
keeps its secret so darkly 
opens into more communica- 
tive glades. Through the 
sunken land, where the dying 
and stag-headed sundri puts 
out branches covered with 
fungi and the green orchid- 
like parasites, there penetrates 
an unexpected glimmer of sky. 
Here the mud ends, and the 
sundri and keora trees drop 
their seeds in unresponsive 
soil. 

Along the coast extend the 
sand dunes, a line of smooth 
breast-like hummocks and soft 
depressions, where the tiger 
stretches himself and sleeps 
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after his hunting. The barrier 
is grown over with the tall 
elephant grass, whose white 
crests, always stirring with a 
faint breeze from the sea, dance 
and glimmer like a mirage. 
Between the dunes and the 
jungle lies the salt marsh, the 
stag’s pasture-land, where the 
grass stretches in streaks of 
colour from citron green to 
dull brown according to the 
variation of the soil. The 
marsh is intersected all over 
by a maze of deer tracks, as 
beaten as footpaths leading 
through homely meadows to 
afarm. Here I have watched 
the herds step warily into the 
glade at dawn. 

The features which give the 
glade its threefold charm make 
it a perilous place for the herd. 
Inland, along the definite line 
where the sand forbids en- 
croachment, stands a resolute 
bank of keora trees; towards 
the coast stretches the shim- 
mering line of dunes, and 
between these barriers the 
variegated grass land is broken 
here and there by natural 
dykes fringed by the alder- 
like gingwa. When the breeze 
is to the land, man or tiger 
may stalk along the edge of 
the forest; when to the sea, 
they may lurk in the cover of 
the sand dunes where the 
elephant grass and the mur- 
muring of the breakers con- 
spire with them against the 
herd; when it blows along 
the coast, they still have the 
shelter of the gingwa bushes 
which divide the glade into a 
hedged pasture-land. So when 
my forest friend took me to 
the place one still October 
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dawn, we got within murder- 
ous distance of herd after herd, 
but spared them all save a 
young buck, for we were a 
week or more too late, and 
there was not a stag in the 
herd out of velvet. 

Another morning the glades 
were deserted. A slight stir 
of wind from the land made us 
keep to the sand dunes. The 
sun had barely risen, but we 
saw by their fresh tracks that 
a great herd of cheetah had 
been stampeding across the 
marsh. Presently we came 
across the fresh spoor of a 
tiger, which explained the 
desolation. Then we learned 
in the school of a master 
stalker. We followed him up, 
keeping stealthily to the hol- 
lows as he had done, rounding 
every hummock, and only peer- 
ing into the glade where the 
elephant grass was thickest. 
We soon came to the spot 
where he had sprung and 
missed his kill. The sand was 
churned up angrily, and be- 
yond the scurrying deer had 
left a thin beaten path like a 
sheep- track. My friend, the 
Jungly Sahib, whispered to me 
a wager that the beast would 
break cover where B——, a 
dilettante whe had come out 
“to eat the air,” as Ram Bux 
says, was sitting in meditation 
a hundred yards from the 
Lascar who was carrying his 
gun. This was what actually 
happened. The two confronted 
each other. B stood his 
ground, and the tiger turned 
comtemptuously away with 
unnecessary discretion. We 
followed him up to the edge of 
the sunless goran jungle, which 
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he entered foiled of his prey 
after as fruitless a stalk as ours. 

It is only through such 
casual encounters that tigers 
are shot in this part of 
the Sundarbans. The Jungly 
Sahib had shot many else- 
where, where he had had to 
work hard for them, and even 
B——, the Laodicean, had shot 
two or three in Burma. But 
in this jungle blind chance is 
the only shikari. My friend 
had been a year in the district, 
and many a night he had 
beaten silently along the khals 
(small channels) in his canoe 
watching every chur (silted 
sand bed) and promontory 
expectantly, but never in the 
khals or in the open glades, 
which, by the way, were far 
from his beat and seldom 
visited by him, had _ the 
moment been predestined in 
which he and a full-grown 
tiger should cross paths, He 
had shot one swimming across 
a broad channel, but it had 
sunk and did not appear again. 
And another time he had found 
three young tiger-cubs in a 
bush near the sand dunes, 
which paddled about and 
tumbled over one another in 
such an innocent and winning 
manner that he had not the 
heart, even if he had the 
opportunity, to leave them 
motherless, We saw the bush 
and the half-grown tracks that 
very morning. There was no 
spoor of the mother anywhere 
about, so we gathered that 
they had come to years of 
discretion. 

But our turn was to come. 
We had bathed in the sea, 
breakfasted, and turned into 
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our bunks for a deserved rest 
after a five-hours’ tramp in the 
sun, when we were awakened 
by the cry of “Bagh.” The 
launch stopped, and we saw a 
dark object pacing among the 
keora trees on a spit of land 
where a khal ran into the main 
channel. A canoe was lowered 
at once, and we rowed to shore. 
We had no time to put on 
boots or any clothing more 
elaborate than is generally 
worn in a hot-weather siesta in 
the Sundarbans. Yet in spite 
of, perhaps because of, our 
informal costume the tiger 
seemed more curious than 
alarmed. He walked slowly 
away parallel with the tribu- 
tary khal, and stopped every 
now and then to look behind. 
We were nearly level with him 
when the Jungly Sahib got 
his chance and put in a shot. 
The jungle hid the sequel, but 
we heard a groan, and landed 
cautiously where the tiger was 
last seen. We followed him up 
on our hands and knees in the 
soft mud. The undergrowth be- 
came so thick that we could not 
see farther in front of us than 
a tiger could spring ; nor eould 
we move our rifles quickly to 
left or right without entan- 
gling them, and so leaving our- 
selves exposed to a flank at- 
tack. It seemed wiser to turn 
back, but the blood everywhere, 
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especially on the brushwood 
three feet from the ground, 
was profuse and continuous, 
and the great likelihood of 
finding him dead tempted us a 
little farther and a little far- 
ther. We had not gone far 
when we saw the dull glow of 
his coat a few yards ahead. We 
covered him simultaneously, 
but he was beyond offence, a 
bulk of inert strength lying as 
still as a stone, and as dead. 
The Lascars bound his feet 
and carried him laboriously to 
the boat. His great head 
looked noble and untroubled. 
But as they lowered him to 
the ground the face rolled over 
towards us, and the paws, tied 
together with a feeble bit of 
string, fell by his jowl in a 
helpless and pathetic way, 
giving him the air of a suppli- 
ant, which he had never worn 
in life. A soft paw grazed 
one of the Lascars, and he 
leapt aside dramatically, then 
turned on the beast and struck 
him, not savagely, but with a 
studied irony and a pretence 
of surprise that one who had 
fallen so low should be so great- 
ly daring. He followed the 
blow with a kick and the long- 
drawn exclamation, “Ahhyee! 
Brother. Would you dare!” 
In that forest sixty wood- 
cutters of his own faith fall to 
the tiger every year. 
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A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


BOOK I.—‘“ THE BITTER END.” 


CHAPTER XI.—FORFEIT. 


THE Bop was looking her 
best. Several people were 
coming to lunch, and amongst 
them Captain John Fox: The 
Bud had prepared herself, as 
she mentally put it, to be at- 
tractive to mankind in general, 
and the gallant Captain in 
particular. Fox, by arrange- 
ment, was early, and leaving 
her mother to receive the 
others, she had taken the 
dashing dragoon into a corner 
of the drawing-room. 

“T very nearly didn’t come, 
Miss Woodruff!” Fox volun- 
teered by way of opening the 
conversation. 

“My word, but how was 
that? You Britishers are not 
given to breaking faith, I 
hope?” 

“No; am I not here? But 
I was nearly caught for a 
church parade.” 

“Church parade ! — what’s 
that? Anything like the 
parade of the Boston Artil- 
lery? That’s fine: almost as 
great as a pink ball at a 
carnival |” 

“No,” answered Fox de- 
murely, “I doubt if it much 
resembles what I have heard 
of the Massachusetts Artillery. 
It means that I was in orders 
to take 400 hulking dragoons 
to church.” 

“How lovely: and would 





you have worn your state 
uniform?” 

* Alas! I should have.” 

“Red coatee, buttoned right 
up here?” intimating her fair 
neck, 

Fox nodded, amused. 

‘How chubby; tin hat, long 
gloves?” 

Again Fox nodded, surprised 
at the knowledge of detail dis- 
played. 

“Tight jim-jams, with bully 
yellow piping?” continued The 
Bud, sweeping her hands down 
the sides of her muslin skirt. 
Fox nodded, a little confused 
by this extreme knowledge. 

“How perfectly lovely! and 
when would you wear that 
cunning little cap, all on one 
side of your face, like a wart 
on a Senator's temple? I 
should just love to see you 
then!” 

Fox exploded. The fair San 
Franciscan was exploiting him. 

“Have you been to a tailor’s, 
Miss Woodruff, to acquire all 
this detail?” 

“No; do be serious. I am 
not jollying. I am just crazy 
to see you in your uniform; 
also to hear about your man- 
slaughter !” 

“My what?” asked Fox 
aghast. 

“Your manslaughter — you 
can’t kid me. I’ve been around, 
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and I’ve heard all about your 
reputation for getting a lift 
on Boers in the Transvaal War. 
*Say, how many Boers did you 
kill, Captain?” 

Fox disentangled his long 
legs from under the chair and 
stood up. 

“T would give sixpence, Miss 
Woodruff,” he answered de- 
liberately, his eyes sparkling, 
“to know where you get your 
authority for this information. 
It is very inaccurate.” 

“T guess you think that I 
am jollying you, Captain,— 
that’s where you are wrong. 
I get my information right 
here in the house, and it says 
that you are quite a notorious 
person in this city for killing 
big game and Boers!” 

The tall, handsome dragoon 
officer looked down in The 
Bud's pale, intent face: there 
was no doubt that she was in 
earnest—was admiring him for 
some qualities, either heaven- 
sent or reputed to have been 


acquired. 

“Somebody has been jolly- 
ing you, Miss Woodruff.” 
Then, as the thought flashed 
through his mind, “By Jove! 
I believe it is that confounded 
Gasser,—I beg your pardon, 
Miss Woodruff. But some one 
has been taking my name in 
vain. I assure you that the 
only thing that is bloodthirsty 
about me is my profession. I 
am a lamb in wolf’s clothing.” 

“Which means that you 
and your statements have to 
be taken with mint sauce, 
Captain, — but who is this 
Gasser, anyway? there is no 
one in this lean-to of that 
name.” 
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“Perhaps one of your ser- 
vants has been a_ soldier, 
That great lanky footman of 
yours who receives us at the 
door has the look of an ex- 
dragoon about him. I think 
I can recognise in him your 
instructor, Miss Woodruff, 
Don’t you believe him: he 
has the air of a man dis- 
charged from the army with 
ignominy. ll soldiers are 
liars; ex-soldiers are knaves 
as well as liars!” 

“Well, don’t you get tak- 
ing our hired man’s character 
away. Margi over there would 
make things rattle for you if 
she heard you cussing her 
lovely James, and that’s a 
cinch, She’s quite stuck on 
him, and thinks there’s little 
to choose between him and 
George Washington.” 

“Then we are in agree- 
ment, Miss Woodruff: I only 
suggested that he might be 
a liar.” 

“T like your neck. Here, 
Margi, the Captain here in- 
sinuates that George Wash- 
ington was a liar. That's 
pretty fresh from a Britisher, 
isn’t it?” 

At this point the conversa- 
tion became general, as, all 
the guests having arrived, 
The Bud was summoned by 
her father to manufacture the 
pre-lunch dry Manhattan cock- 
tail. 

At the same moment the 
venerable Privit was engaged 
in rubbing his spectacles, He 
could scarce believe his eyes. 
They had overlooked giving 
him the letter which the 
messenger-boy had brought 
from Buckingham Gate until 
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just as he carried into the 
drawing-room the ingredients 
for the cocktail. He laid the 
letter down, and wiped his 
spectacles, having picked up 
the crisp five- pound note 
which had fluttered to the 
ground. 


“DeaR MR Privit,” the 
letter ran, — “ Private affairs 
have decided me to give up 
domestic service. Will you 
kindly inform Mr Woodruff of 
this decision, and hand him 
the enclosed five-pound note 
in lieu of the usual month’s 
warning? Before leaving I 
must thank you, and all my 
colleagues at South Street, 
for the very pleasant time I 
have spent with you. You 
yourself I hope to meet again 
at the ‘Acorn Club’ or the 
‘Hearth and Home Society,’ 
to which you so kindly intro- 
duced me.—With kind regards, 
yours sincerely, 

“ JAMES SMITH.” 


“Well, ’'m d—d!” ejacu- 
lated Mr Privit, who had to be 
much moved to sink to pro- 
fanity. “To go hoff like a 
thief in the night, and never 
to say good-bye to nobody.” 

The simile of a thief at 
once aroused the cautious 
citizen in the butler. He 
jammed the flimsy into his 
trouser-pocket and went down 
to the plate-room to see if 
anything was missing. By 
the time that he had satis- 
fied himself that the plate 
was all right, and that no 
‘one had tampered with the 
small cash he kept in his 
sitting-room, Mrs Critchins 
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was agitating for the luncheon- 
gong to be sounded. He would 
have sent Stevens off to in- 
quire about the young ladies’ 
jewellery, but at the moment 
it was more important that 
the lunch should not be 
spoiled. He therefore ac- 
quiesced in the cook’s de- 
mands, ordered the gong, and, 
in a very agitated state of 
mind, threw open the doors 
of the dining-room. 

The party of eight trooped 
downstairs and settled them- 
selves round the table in the 
spacious dining-room. Privit, 
with an alacrity that would 
have been surprising even in 
@ younger man, served them 
all with soup, and the sub- 
dued clatter of the spoons 
was added to the babel of 
light conversation. 

But work as cunningly as 
he might, with only Hill to 
help him, the aged butler 
could not bridge the delay 
with the next course. 

Poppa Woodruff, who was 
in the best of spirits, notic- 
ing the lacuna in the service, 
blurted out— 

“ Privit, where’s James? We 
want more of a move-on.” 

“James is not coming, sir,” 
came the ready answer of the 
well-schooled servant. 

But the uninstructed host 
was not satisfied. 

“Not coming! Why, what’s 
he for?” 

Inadvertently he had driven 
the butler into a corner, and 
as he persevered, the answer 
came bluntly enough— 

“James has left your service, 
sir.” 

“High, low, and the Jack! 
R 
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left my service! What's that 
for?” 

“That I cannot say,” replied 
the aged servitor with quiet 
dignity. ‘“ He left without 
seeing me. I have just received 
a note from him informing me 
that he does not desire to re- 
main in your service.” 

“Je-rusalem! Well, you'd 
best hop around and carry on 
with this dinner. It won’t be 
@ quick-lunch nohow !” 

It was indeed remarkable 
that an event of such a dom- 
estic character as the absence 
of a man-servant should have 
aroused so much interest. But 
besides the host, the news of 
the sudden desertion came as a 
considerable shock to half the 
party. Fox, who was really 
astonished at the butler’s an- 
nouncement, made some ex- 
clamation of surprise and looked 
across the table at the youngest 
Miss Woodruff. Marjorie, al- 
though the sudden news of the 
footman’s secession came as & 
bolt from the blue, and sent the 
hot blood pumping through her 
veins, kept her eyes on her 
plate. It remained for an un- 
interesting, utterly innocent 
guest, seated on Mrs Woodruff’s 
left, to clear the air. 

“T hope the trusted hench- 
man has not made off with the 
spoons!” he remarked inanely, 
as he toyed with a flake of 
grilled salmon. 

Marjorie, who sat at his side, 
having recovered her equan- 
imity, turned to him and said 
quietly — 

“That’s a poor innuendo 
of yours, Mr Lumley. Do 
you know, sir, that the man 


whom you mock was instru- 
mental in saving my life this 
very morning?” 

“What's that, Margi?” in- 
terpolated The Bud, who was 
quick to turn the conversa- 
tion; “saved your life: how 
stunning !” 

Marjorie was at once desired 
to relate the story of the inci- 
dent; and in this recital the 
conversation drifted into more 
conventional lines than the 
discussion of an absconding 
man - servant. Maximilian 
Woodruff talked about rewards 
for gallantry, The Bud began 
again to rally Fox, and the 
unfortunate Mr Lumley, ment- 
ally defining ‘‘ these Americans 
as queer cattle,” confined him- 
self strictly to the legitimate 
business of the meal. 

When at last the house was 
rid of the guests, The Bud 
and her father put old Privit 
through a cross-examination. 
Marjorie retired at once to her 
own room, more or less expect- 
ing to find some news in the 
form of a written message 
awaiting her there. In this 
she was disappointed. Herries 
had seceded, and for the nonce 
had left no trail behind him 
that South Street could follow. 

Captain Fox, after carefully 
handing over the tickets for 
Hurlingham for the Semi-Final 
of the Inter-Regimental Polo 
Tournament, made his way 
across St James’s Park to 
Buckingham Gate. He owed 
it to Callagher that he should 
ascertain the reason of the 
Gasser’s change of front. 
Herries was out, but the faith- 
ful Jones was about. He 
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grinned all over his face as he 
touched his cap to Fox. 

“Mr Herries is out, sir; he’s 
gone to Wembley Park to prac- 
tise a bit, sir. He’s been play- 
ing hard, mornings or evenings, 
near for a week. Yes, sir, he’s 
left a letter for you which I 
was to have sent down to 
barracks by messenger this 
evening. Here you are, sir. 
You will be glad to hear, sir, 
that the tomfoolery is all over, 
sir; and after the tournament, 
sir, the master goes down to 
Brentley Burnham.” 

Fox opened the letter and 
read its contents, while Jones, 
evidently delighted beyond all 
bounds, droned on. 

“Very good, Jones. Tell Mr 
Herries that I came, and that 
I will give Mr Callagher his 
message to-night or to-morrow 
morning. How’s the new horse 
turned out?” 

“The black, sir? He’s a 
clinker! I’ve only just been 
round to the stables, and the 
man that’s on him said he 
gave him a gallop in the 
Park this morning to stop a 
runaway. Went like the wind, 
sir!” 

“Is he going down to New- 
market to join the others?” 

“T haven’t heard that he is. 
I hardly think he’s a race- 
horse, sir. I think the master 
wants to hunt him. But it’s 
@ queer man he’s got with 
him. He says as ‘ow the 


horse is daft, and sees things, 
and never brought anybody 
anything but bad luck yet!” 

“TI know that kind of man, 
Jones: he probably sees more 
things 


than a sober man 
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should. All right; give my 
message to Mr Herries.” 

John Fox took himself off to 
make some calls, inwardly com- 
muning that there would be 
one happy man in the Imperial 
Dragoon Guards when he 
handed over Herries’s cheque 
in payment of the forfeit. 

Below-stairs at South Street 
the news of the footman’s de- 
liberate desertion caused con- 
siderable excitement, and was 
the sole topic of the Sunday 
meal. The benevolent Mrs 
Critchins was still as tolerant 
as ever; but the younger and 
less responsible faculty showed 
no mercy to his memory. 

Hill, who had just exchanged 
from the neat uniform which 
suited her brand of ripe beauty 
so well into the extravagant 
walking - out dress which her 
class now affect, had no mercy. 

“Of course ’e’s found out. 
I knew it, as soon as I clapped 
eyes on him, that he was 
one of these ’ere Gentlemen 
Jacks. I ‘specks he got the 
office to quit this morning, 
and Mr Privit is just a-cover- 
ing of it up. Nasty, stuck- 
up feller, with ‘is airs an’ 
graces, an ’is grand way with 
the young ladies! I ‘speck 
Miss Stevens here could tell 
a tale or two about him of 
upstairs, I know I could, if 
I was put to it.” 

Miss Stevens looked mys- 
terious, and nodded her ap- 
proval of the allegation. 

“Fie! fie!” cried the fat 
housekeeper. ‘To hear you 
girls talk, one would never 
think that you had been 
making up to him all the 
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time. And to take the young 
ladies’ characters away like 
that! I tell you he was a 
nice, civil-spoken young man; 
an’ I agrees with Mr Privit 
that he will make ’is mark 
some day. Like as_ not, 
he’s only lef’ because of 
you hussies’ unbecoming - like 
attentions.” 

“Me? Attentions!” cried 
the handsome Hill, tossing her 
much over-hatted head. “I 
wouldn’t demean myself to 
show attentions to the likes 
of ’im. Why, when ’e pes- 
tered me to walk out with 
’?im on my evenings, I ’ad to 
tell ’im straight that I would 
not be seen dead alongside 
of ’im. ’E was a wrong ‘un. 


Miss Stevens and me could 
tell a thing or two. 
we, Bertha?” 

“T daresay we might,” the 
lady’s-maid agreed; “but I 


Couldn’t 


discovered who the fellow was 
the first day he arrived. Of 
course I didn’t tell any one 
except the mistress and the 
young ladies. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how I found out, either. 
But this man Smith—which, 
of course, wasn’t his name— 
is a detective from Scotland 
Yard!” 

An exclamation went round 
the table. This was certainly 
a development they had not 
anticipated. The superior 
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Stevens, gratified at the sen- 
sation her exposé had caused, 
then proceeded to explain. 

“You see, here in the West 
End, there are so many sharps 
and impostors that the police 
have to be very careful. They 
therefore keep a staff of trained 
detectives, whose business is 
to watch the households of any 
new people who come here 
and set up as being rich. I 
taxed the feller with it. He 
was very upset that I should 
have discovered it; but he 
made me promise that I would 
say nothing about it until he 
left. Of course I told the 
mistress; but, knowing the 
police, I kept mum down here, 
He was just a common detec- 
tive, paid to spy on the hand 
that nourished ’im!” 

“Well, I never—who'd ’ave 
thought it!” and Mrs Critchins 
sighed deeply as the lady’s- 
maid finished. 

“Just fancy!” echoed the 
saucy Hill, in genuine admira- 
tion of the lady’s-maid. ‘Isn’t 
Bertha clever! and to think 
that you never said nothink 
to me neither.” 

While little Sally, as she 
carried the vegetables down 
the table, blushed scarlet up to 
the roots of her hair, to think 
that she had simpered for at 
least a minute on the breast 
of a real live detective. 


CHAPTER XII.—HURLINGHAM. 


“Captain, I think your 
colours are too dandy for 
words!” 

The Bud was looking her 
best in a mass of chiffons, 


laces, and muslin. She was 
apostrophising the colours of 
the Imperial Dragoon Guards, 
which John Fox sported, and, 
by way of holding a larger 
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circle, she drew her sister’s 
attention to the neckties which 
the officers of the regiment 
were wearing. 

Marjorie, for the moment, 
was too entertained in a con- 
versation with the MHonour- 
able James Callagher, whom 
Fox had just introduced to 
her, to do more than make a 
passing assent to her sister’s 
inquiry. Marjorie had been 
very miserable the past few 
days, but from the moment 
she saw Callagher, when Fox 
brought him up, she felt 
inclined to laugh. She had 
seen many exquisites, both 
in her own country and in 
Piccadilly, but she had never 
before been brought in con- 
tact with the particular brand 
to which Callagher belonged. 
Like the rest of the world, 
she was, at first sight, de- 
ceived as to the real char- 
acter of the man. His immacu- 
late dress, perfectly groomed 
yellow hair, highly cultivated 
moustaches, vacant and im- 
passive expression, all betrayed 
the casual observer into the 
belief that the British officer 
of stageland was not all bur- 
lesque. 

Callagher had settled down 
beside little Marjorie, with the 
grave air of studied boredom 
that exactly fitted the effemin- 
acy of his toilette. 

“Tt is a most instructive 
day, Miss Woodruff.” 

“Instructive? To me, a 
stranger, perhaps, but surely 
not to you. You must havea 
pile of these shows.” 

“Instructive to me also,” 
said Callagher, looking gravely 
into Marjorie’s face. “It has 
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proved to me the truth of the 
couplet— 


‘ Except wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill wind turns none to good.’ 


That I call instruction.” 

“T call that a problem. I 
was never very bright at 
problems.” 

“Then I will interpret,” and 
the Honourable James dropped 
into his deliberate inane mono- 
tone. “It is this way, Miss 
Woodruff; if I had not won a 
bet of £500 I should have been 
playing in this match, and 
should have been one-eighth of 
the principal attraction in this 
goodly throng and galaxy of 
beauty. But now, having 
reached a sudden wealth, 
which for me was beyond the 
dreams of avarice, I realise 
what I have lost.” 

Marjorie looked at him dubi- 
ously. For the first time for 


days she felt inclined to burst 


out laughing. “You still talk 
in problems. I don’t under- 
stand in the least what your 
mark is. Is it the custom 
with you Britishers to jolly a 
girl as soon as you get to 
know her?” 

“No, I assure you it is not. 
I never was more serious. But 
I will be more explicit. I 
noticed you and your sister 
walking with Fox down the 
line of ponies. I saw at a 
glance that you know a horse, 
and now that I know you, I 
wish that I were playing in 
the match. Up to ten days 
ago I believed that I should 
play for the regiment, because 
the man whose place I was 
taking had gone away to fulfil 
a bet he had made with me. 
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He, however, has paid forfeit 
and returned — and I have 
become a spectator instead of 
@ principal!” 

“ But if your friend has paid 
forfeit you are the richer.” 

“True, and that is where 
the instruction comes in. I 
wanted the money badly 
enough, but at the present 
moment I am wanting more 
badly to play.” 

“Why?” Marjorie 
abstractedly. 

‘* Because, Miss Woodruff, I 
know what is passing in your 
mind. You are unutterably 
bored because you are anxious 
to participate in the excite- 
ment of a really hard - fought 
game, and you have judged it 
a bore to be engaged at a mo- 
ment like this in conversation 
with a man who is pleased to 
talk only about himself.” 

Callagher droned this with- 
out even the suspicion of a 
smile on his face. The quaint 
abnegation in the tone had the 
effect of recapturing Marjorie’s 
attention. She laughed out- 
right. 

“They do say that a man is 
never interesting until he talks 
about himself. Mr Callagher, 
I am terribly interested ; but 
I am just crazy to know when 
they will begin.” 

“Very soon now. They will 
ring a bell. But the man who 
has taken my place hasn’t 
arrived yet. There are his 
ponies over there.” 

“Who are your team, Mr 
Callagher?” 

“That little man talking to 
Fox and your sister is Mr 
Prendergast, —‘The Seraph,’ 
we call him, because he looks 
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so fresh and young. He is 
our No. 1. Down there, on 
the green, weighing sticks, igs 
Major Vaughan-Lewes. He is 
No. 3—a magnificent player, 
Wait till you see him get 
away down the ground pres- 
ently: he plays equally well 
on either side of his pony. 
The man over there by the 
ponies—you see the one with 
a sweater muffled round his 
neck—is our No. 2. That's 
‘Puck’ Chesterton; he’s hard 
to beat. Our No. 4 is the 
man who has taken my place, 
‘Gasser’ Herries. He hasn’t 
come yet—yes, there he is, the 
tall fellow coming from the 
changing-room. We haven't 
seen him for two months, 
Why, what the devil’s the 
matter? I beg your pardon, 
Miss Woodruff; but the Gas- 
ser’s shaved his moustache!” 

There was quite a little 
flutter of excitement as Her- 
ries joined the men of his 
regiment. 

“Why, Gasser, where have 
you been?” 

“What have you done with 
your moustache?” 

“Are you studying for the 
Bar?” 

His friends crowded round 
him, so that he had no time 
to glance upwards to see those 
who were seated above. He 
barely had time to answer the 
first railleries of his brother 
officers when the umpire, hav- 
ing put some spare balls into 
his pockets, mounted his pony. 
Immediately the bell rang, and 
the eight players went off to 
their ponies. 

John Fox had not moved 
from the side of The Bud, who 
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was prattling away for his 
benefit and for that of another 
man who had just been intro- 
duced to her on the “bully 
polo” that was played at Los 
Angeles. He had watched to 
see if either of the sisters 
would recognise in Herries 
their late footman. The Bud 
was far too engrossed in her 
immediate vicinity to notice 
any one down against the 
boards. But Fox saw that 
little Marjorie had started 
visibly when she caught sight 
of the tall, athletic figure of 
the Imperials’ No. 4; but her 
self-control was such that 
Callagher, still pattering small 
talk at her side, noticed 
nothing. Marjorie turned to 
him. 

“How did you say that tall 
man called himself?” 

“Eh? Which one, Miss 
Woodruff? We run tall in 
the Imperials.” 

“The one that is just going 
up to that dandy little brown 
horse.” 

“Oh, that’s the man who, I 
was telling you, has taken my 
place.” 

Marjorie, who felt hot and 
cold in turns, could have 
shaken the Honourable James 
to have made him more ex- 
plicit. “But his name?” 

“Didn’t I tell you ?—Osborn 
Herries. It looks well on a 
cheque!” 

A new field of view suddenly 
opened up in Marjorie’s mind. 
She turned to her companion 
with a show of interest in his 
conversation which hitherto 
had been completely lacking. 

“T remember. The identical 
man you were wagering with. 
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It’s pie to me to hear about 
sportive wagers. What was it 
all about ?” 

Callagher was delighted. 
He believed that at last this 
dainty little American, with 
the violet eyes and wild gipsy 
hair, was about to take an 
interest in him. He answered, 
however, gravely enough. 

“It was rather a foolish 
affair. I was prepared to 
wager that a great, handsome, 
popular, well-known fellow like 
Herries could not efface himself 
and remain in the West End 
of London without being dis- 
covered. For the sake of argu- 
ment Herries said it would be 
possible, if he went out as a 
domestic servant. I laughed 
at the proposition, and then the 
silly fellow got cussed, and said 
he would back himself to prove 
me wrong.” 

“And did he?” It was as 
much as Marjorie could do to 
keep back the tears which un- 
accountably suffused her eyes. 
It seemed to her a moment of 
triumph. 

“No, he lost; hence my 
epigram about the cheque.” 

“You don’t follow. Did he 
go and hire himself out?” 

“Yes; for two months he’s 
been blacking boots, and keep- 
ing ladies’ dresses off hansom 
wheels with the best of them.” 

“And where was this?” 
Marjorie could hardly restrain 
her eagerness. She felt in- 
clined to cry and shout in 
turn. 

“That I don’t know. It is 
a secret between Captain Fox 
and Herries.” 

The tangle had practically 
unravelled itself. 
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“Do you intimate that Cap- 
tain Fox was wise to his move- 
ments all the time?” Marjorie 
asked searchingly. 

6c Yes.”’ 

The suspense was ended, the 
triumph had come indeed. A 
bright smile lit up the little 
oval face. 

“Tt occurs to me, Mr 
Callagher, that it is the most 
fascinating story I have ever 
heard. I shall be just crazy to 
hear how your friend found it. 
But I wouldn’t wonder that he 
found it such a bum time that 
he would now be glad to cut it 
all out. But, anyhow, he must 
be a sport. I’m that interested 
that Iam just dying for your 
side to win this polo game.” 

Even as she spoke the two 
teams had lined up opposite 
each other, and the umpire 
sent the ball daisy - cutting 
down the space between them. 

To those who love a horse a 
good game of polo is a most 
fascinating event to watch. In 
London it is the pastime of the 
rich, and consequently the sur- 
roundings of a regimental tour- 
nament match add an almost 
exclusive charm from the spec- 
tator’s point of view. Given 
that the day is fine, the seats 
and grounds will be filled with 
graceful women in beautiful 
attire. On every side one 
meets that finish in dress, 
pose, and feature which breed- 
ing and wealth alone can 
supply. Everything seems 
thoroughbred: the athletic 
players, in snowy breeches and 
nut-brown boots; the fair 
abettors of the sport, who 
charmingly mingle with the 
booted champions; the well- 
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groomed ponies waiting placid- 
ly, or impatiently, as their dis- 
position prompts them, for the 
ring of the bell that summons 
them to the game. 

Although the game itself is 
fast and furious, often stirring 
the blood and the passions to 
remarkable degree, yet the en- 
vironment is extraordinarily 
peaceful. The soft carpet of 
green turf, the heavy summer 
foliage of the trees, the length- 
ening shadows of approaching 
eventide, are sedative in their 
influence upon the senses, un- 
less one is actually in the throes 
of an exciting game. 

The game itself is not bois- 
terous, unless there should 
chance to be an _ accident. 
Perfectly trained ponies and 
perfectly trained players elim- 
inate that noisy crudeness 
which is the measure of the 
inexpert. Save for the ringing 
echo of the true hit stroke, the 
subdued thud of the galloping 
hoofs, the directing voices of 
the captains, and the sonorous 
smack of the ball against the 
boards, polo, when played in 
deadly earnest, should be a 
silent game. For there is no 
pastime, search you ever so 
closely, that quite equally de- 
mands the full attention of the 
player. It is a man’s game. 
If there is aught that is de- 
fective in the nerve, or a sus- 
picion of the craven in the 
heart, it is discovered on the 
polo-ground. No matter how 
long a man’s purse, how per- 
fect his ponies, or skilful his 
control of the stick, there come 
moments, over and over again 
in fast games, when the true 
character of the player is 
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proved. After the stern test 
of war, polo proves the man 
as no other pastime can pos- 
sibly test him. 

In the present case great 
interest centred round the 

ame. It was definitely be- 
lieved that the ultimate win- 
ners of the tournament would 
be found in the result of this 
semi-final, The prospect of a 
stern hard fight between the 
teams of the opposing regi- 
ments had attracted an ex- 
ceptionally large gathering of 
spectators. When it was 
realised that the Imperials 
had been obliged to substi- 
tute for their real back, who 
had recently met with an 
accident, an officer who had 
not been playing regularly 
with the team, their chances 
of success were generally dis- 
counted. But as soon as the 
ball was in play, and it was 
seen how well the substitute 
and his ponies were playing, 
the Imperials soon came back 
into favour. 

It was a magnificent game. 
When the rivals took the field 
for the last chukker, the score 
stood at one goal all, and the 
spectators were held in a 
breathless state of expecta- 
tion. Marjorie could not keep 
her eyes from the tall, muscular 
figure of the man who had 
proved a tower of strength to 
his side, and who saved the 
situation time after time when 
the Hussars were pushing the 
Imperials hard. Marjorie could 
almost have hugged the Hon- 
ourable James, when, in his 
enthusiasm for some great 
effort Herries had made, he 
volunteered the information 
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that mortal man could not 
have played better. 

For the spectators it was a 
supreme moment when, within 
thirty seconds of the ball being 
thrown in, the Hussars hustled 
it down to the Imperials’ line. 
The shot missed by a yard. 
Herries let Puck Chesterton 
hit the ball out again. He 
got away with a rush, but 
the Hussars’ No. 4, before 
the Seraph could get on to 
him, skied it back with a 
pretty back-hander. Again 
the Hussar No. 2 picked up 
its line, and their No. 1, 
chipping in on to Herries’s 
near side, fouled his stroke. 
The Hussar No. 2 came on 
apace: he took the white ball 
fair and true, and it went 
skimming over the goal-posts. 
A shout went up from the 
spectators, and Marjorie, who 
had learned to follow the game 
in California, felt her heart 
sink, The shout died away, 
and someone called out, “It 
was offside.” The players 
did not change sides, the 
Hussars trotted back thirty 
yards, and Herries turned and 
took Sherry back to _ get 
impetus for his free hit. 
Herries had saved his side 
by using his head. By sud- 
denly checking, he had put 
the Hussars’ leech-like No. 1 
half a head offside, just as 
the No. 2 made his shot. The 
umpire had seen it, and again 
the spectators settled down 
to watch a desperate finish. 
Little Sherry bent his strong 
little back, and the white 
ball simply flew. 

“Get back !” shouted Herries 
to Puck Chesterton, and he 
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followed the line of his stroke 
with an impetuosity that the 
Hussar forwards dared not in- 
fringe. It looked as if he 
would get a run and shot 
all to himself, but the Hussar 
back anticipated him, and 
cutting in, fed his own for- 
wards. Their adroit No. 2 
again picked up the line, but 
this time he galloped over the 
ball and missed his stroke. 
Puck Chesterton cleared it to 
Vaughan- Lewes, who nimbly 
drove it wide of the opposing 
back. It looked as if the 
Dragoon major must score. 
But “there’s many a slip 
*twixt cup and lip,” and as 
the major centred up _ the 
ash head of his stick broke, 
and he was unable to reap 
the advantage of a really 
pretty piece of calculation. 
Broken stick in hand, he could 
do little, and the Hussar back 
getting round first, dribbled 
the ball on the curve until 
it was out of the ruck and 
drove it clear, shouting to his 
forwards to gallop. It was a 
magnificent rally ; the Hussar 
No. 3 dropped back and, three 
abreast, the light-cavalry men 
tore down the ground. Herries, 
caught on the turn, was 
over - galloped, without even 
causing the Hussar No. 2 to 
deviate from the ball. The 
game was in the hollow of 
the Hussars’ hands. No one 
could catch their No. 2: he 
steadied his pony for the final 
shot, yawed a little just to get 
the stroke fair on. People in 
the stands rose from their 
seats to see the shot, which 
would probably be the win- 
ning stroke in a game every 
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second of which had been a 
contest. Then, as so often 
happens at crucial moments, 
the unexpected came to pass, 
The Hussar’s pony refused the 
ball. Just as the rider swung 
his arm for the winning hit, 
his pony shied off. So in- 
tense was the excitement that 
a@ suppressed sigh went up 
from the spectators. Keen 
partisans, with their watches 
in their hands, knew that 
there was barely half a 
minute more to play. There 
were only three Dragoons on 
the ground: Vaughan - Lewes 
had galloped to the boards 
for a new stick. 

“Turn,” shouted the Hussar 
back. 

But Herries was round first. 
His road was clear for the 
whole length of the ground. 
Only the Hussar back lay be- 
tween him and the white 
gleaming goal-posts. Prender- 
gast turned even with him. 

“Ride him off, ride like 
h—1l!” yelled Herries, as he 
took the ball full and true, as 
a ball should be taken. 

The whole field was going 
again. But these three were 
away with a flying start. In 
their hands lay the issue of 
the day. The silence of deep 
suspense held the stand. 

The Seraph knew that his 
orders were desperate. But 
his light weight saved him. 
He came in behind the Hussar 
back’s saddle. His pony re- 
sponded to his desperate effort, 
and he foiled the back-hander, 
leaving the ball clear again for 
Herries. Little Sherry knew 
the game. Herries drove the 
ball. But the pace was such 
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that it drove past the Seraph 
and the back. Again the 
Hussar got fairly on the line. 
Now he was ready for the 
feather - weight mosquito on 
his flank. And he braced 
his pony against the Seraph’s. 
He would clear it. But no; 
divided attention ruined the 
stroke. Instead of flying clear 
to the forwards, it only slith- 
ered a dozen yards across 
Herries’s front. There was just 
a chance. Herries bent Sherry 
over. The little hero changed 
his feet, Herries reached over 
on his near side—reached over 
until he was just hanging from 
the saddle. The pace, which 
was appalling, made it possible. 
Still on his near, the ball trav- 
elled on. Herries recovered 
himself, and picking it up on 
the move, drove it between 
the posts. 

The umpire blew his whistle. 
The Imperials had won the tie. 

A roar of approbation went 
up from the spectators. Even 
those who were partisans of 
the losing side could not re- 
strain their appreciation of so 
sensational a finish. 

The Bud, who had caught 
the excitement from her neigh- 
bours, was busy congratulating 
the little knot of officers of 
the Imperials who stood round 
her. Marjorie, still attended 
by Callagher, was less demon- 
strative. If there was one 
thing that she wanted at the 
moment, it was to be alone. 
Unlike her sister, she had re- 
cognised to whom the success 
of her new friends was due, 
and her heart was full. 

As the players dismounted, 
& group of their friends sur- 
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rounded the winning team. 
The Bud, who was almost 
clinging to Fox’s arm, adjured 
him to “Fetch that lovely 
man up here.” With a little 
difficulty Fox succeeded in 
extricating Herries from his 
circle of friends, and brought 
him to Callagher and the two 
irls. 

“Miss Woodruff, let me in- 
troduce Mr Osborn Herries of 
‘Ours’ to you.” 

The Bud looked full into 
Herries’s eyes. In a second the 
gush and empressé in her speech 
and manner were stifled. 

“Gee!” 

Little Marjorie threw herself 
into the breach. Stepping 
forward, she grasped Herries’s 
great strong hand. 

“T think we have met before, 
Mr Herries. We are just crazy 
to think that you fetched the 
game through. It was stun- 
ning!” 

“In that case, Miss Wood- 
ruff, the match was indeed 
worth winning.” 

The Bud had recovered her- 
self. She gave her hand freely 
to the young soldier. 

“T’ve a hunch that this is 
the biggest game of spoof I’ve 
officiated in yet, Mr Herries. 
You have a nerve, and no 
mistake!” Then as Herries 
withdrew she caught sight of 
Fox’s smiling face. The Bud 
turned on him hotly. “You 
were in this too. I like your 
neck. You'll have to pitch a 
tale to Pop. He’s drawn on 
a man for less, out West! 
Come, Margi, let’s get; we're 
the lobsters this hike. Captain 
Fox, will you please escort us 
to our carriage?” 
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“Not until you have had 
some tea,” the tall Dragoon 
Guard captain answered peni- 
tently. “I am sure your sister 
wants some tea.” 

The Bud’s attempt at right- 
eous indignation could hold 
out no longer against Fox’s 
humble abnegation. 

“Gee. You Britishers just 
have a neck. Thats a 
cinch. I’ve an idea we will 
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have some tea. Come along, 
Margi.” 

Marjorie joined her cheerily 
enough,—the world was very 
bright to the little Californian 
at that moment. It was just 
as bright to the big, clean- 
limbed Herries, changing out 
of his soiled riding kit in the 
pavilion. The magnetism of 
that first hand-shake remained 
with them both. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE SETTLEMENT. 


It was not often that Evans 
favoured John Privit with a 
visit. They met almost daily 
in the course of their service 
and exchanged all the compli- 
ments of the day and season. 
But for the most part their 
intercourse began and finished 
with their duties. There was 
nothing in common between 
the cultured butler and the 
simple officiating coachman. 
Mr Privit was therefore not 
a little astonished when Evans 
burst into his sanctum at 
South Street, and, without 
even a word of apology, threw 
himself down into an empty 
chair. 

“Whatever is the matter 
with you, Mr Evans? Have 
you seen a ghost, or is the 
stable burnt down?” 

‘Strike me pink, Mr Privit,” 
answered the little Welshman, 
“you could ’ave knocked me 
down with a feather. And I 
who knows a thing or two to 
’ave been taken in like this, 
and never to ’ave dreamt 


that I was being hokeyed all 
the time.” 
The little man drew in a 





long breath, and Mr Privit, 
not feeling quite sure of his 
ground, gave an anxious look 
towards the door. Evans, 
quick as a ferret, caught the 
sidelong glance, and read its 
meaning. 

“Qh no, Mr Privit, ’'m not 
off my bloomin’, but I might 
be, for just the strangest thing 
that ever you thought of ’as 
’appened to me to-day.” 

“Well, out with it,” said 
the butler, somewhat relieved 
by Evans’s change to a rational 
tone. 

“ Well,” said the little groom, 
planting both elbows on the 
table, “to tip you the yarn 
right off, it was this way: I 
was jest a-doing down the 
’arness, when who should put 
’is ’ead inside the coach-house 
door but a wee bit of 4 
messenger-boy. ‘Is it a Mr 
Evans that lives ’ere?’ says 
’is nibs. ‘I am the bloke,’ 
says I. He stuffs a bloomin’ 
chittie into my ’and, and ’ere’s 
the kite—read it for yourself, 
Mr Privit,” and the groom 
took a crumpled piece of note- 
paper out of his pocket and 
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passed it across to the butler. 
With great deliberation Mr 
Privit placed his spectacles on 
his nose, and flattened the 
missive out on the table. He 
read the contents slowly :-— 


“ BuckineHaM Gats, S.W. 

“Mr O. F. Herries, of the 
Imperial Dragoon Guards, 
hears that Evans is looking 
out for service with hunters 
and polo-ponies. If this should 
be the case, Mr Herries will 
be glad if Evans will give 
him a call. 

“Mr Herries will be at home 
until 12 o’clock.” 


“Well,” said Mr Privit, 
looking up at his companion, 
“hit seems to me a very 
hordinary communication.” - 

“Hordinary! you calls it 
hordinary, do you, Mr Privit? 
Do you know who this bloom- 
in’ toff is? This Mr ’Erries 
of the Imperial Guards is none 
other, so help me Bob, than 
our old friend Gentleman Jim.” 
The butler controlled his feel- 
ings. It was evident that 
some new light was dawning 
upon him. 

“By Gentleman Jim, Evans, 
I suppose you mean the late 
footman, Mr James Smith, 
who vacated his employment 
in this household under rather 
peculiar circumstances yester- 
day.” 

“Of ‘hunder peculiar cir- 
cumstances’ I know nothin’, 
but this I do know, Mr Privit, 
that the man who ’as been 
a-sitting on my box, and a- 
gargling beer with me at 
nights, who I ’ave at times 
given lip to as if he wer’ no 
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better nor a nevvie, ain’t no 
bloomin’ footman but a proper 
toff, to which the likes of you 
and I ain’t fit to do more than 
touch our ’ats.” 

“Mr Evans, Mr Evans, you 
forget yourself. It is true 
that there may be many people 
to whom it is necessary for you 
to touch your hat, but with 
whom I should be able to con- 
verse upon terms of perhaps 
almost hequality; but we will 
not argue that point. It 
would interest me greatly if 
you would recount to me your 
interview with Mr Smith. 
But you seem a bit distressed ; 
will you not have a little some- 
thing to drink—say a glass of 
port?” and the butler waved 
his hand towards a side-table 
on which stood several de- 
canters of the alcoholic ad- 
juncts to the South Street 
dinner-table. 

Evans helped himself, and 
then returning to his seat 
carried on the narrative of his 
strange discovery. 

“Well, as there was no 
carriage ordered for the 
mornin’, I just left word that 
I was a-goin’ hout, and I 
nipped across the Park to 
Buckingham Gate.” 

“ And had you no suspicion,” 
queried the butler, ‘‘as to whom 
the writer of this letter might 
be?” 

“T no more dreamt of the 
writer of that letter bein’ my 
pal of the box than I dreamt of 
entering that old fat cow of a 
brougham mare for the Derby ; 
but I was suspicious like, and I 
thought just todo a bit of jaw- 
wagging with the guy that 
kept the door of the flats. He 
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was an old soldier, and it don’t 
take an old soldier long to get 
friendly with the man that puts 
up the beer. I just asked ’im 
to come round and do a wet, 
and ’e told me all ’e knew about 
this ’ere Mr ’Erries. ’E said 
’e ’ad been livin’ in that flat, 
No. 18, for about three months ; 
no one seemed to know much 
about ’im. ’Is man said as ’ow 
’e was an officer in the harmy, 
but ’is man was a proper grouch, 
one of those stiff teetotler kind 
of quads: ’e was not givin’ 
nothin’ for nothin’, and damned 
little for somethin’. The porter 
guy said as ’ow the gentleman 
was out all day, except twice 
a-week, when ’e came ’ome 
early to go a-playin’ polo; that 
’e was a queer, unsociable sort 
of a cuss, that took no interest 
in anybody about the place, 
except an old fossil of a stable- 
man who was a-lookin’ after ’is 
mokes. This was all I could 
get out of this bloomer, who 
had been in the Scots Guards, 
and was one of them sort noted 
rather for the good fit of their 
duds than for oil in their wits. 
So I climbed up to the third 
floor, and seed if I could get a 
word with the bloke’s man, but 
the guy at the door was right : 
’e was a proper grouch. ‘Oh,’ 
ses ’e, ‘you are the man as 
what my master sent for?’ I 
ses ‘Yes, mister,’ and looked 
haround, thinkin’ that we might 
get a bit of a chat in the pass- 
age. ‘ Well, you come straight 
this way,’ ses ’e; and ignoring, 
like, the sign I made, which is 
known to every soldier, ’e flew 
a door open and shot me clean 
into asitting-room. And there, 
so ’elp me, sitting right down 
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in a lot of cushions on a bloomin’ 
couch was ’is nibs, the footman. 
Blimey ! you could ’ave blown 
me down with a cough. 
“¢Good mornin’, Evans,’ seg 
’e, smiling quite friendly like, 
‘Take a seat.’ ‘Good mornin’, 
sir,’ ses I, not quite knowin’ 
’ow to fix it up; ‘I think, per- 
haps, I ’ad better stand.’ ‘No, 
for this once, Evans, sit down, 
We have sat together on the 
box long enough for you to 
continue sitting while we get 
to business.’ ‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ 
ses I, ‘ but I should like to know 
what it hall means before I 
takes any liberties.’ ‘Well, 
Evans, to cut a long story 
short,’ ses ’e, ‘it’s this way. I 
had a bet with some of my 
brother-hofficers. Well, I took 
up the bet, Evans, and I have 
lost ; and now I want to know 
what I can do for you?’ I 
was that there flabust that I 
could not find a word in my 
bloomin’ phonograph, and all I 
could do was to hapologise to 
"im for bein’ so familiar like, 
while all the time I was a-dyin’ 
to kick myself in the bread- 
basket for ’avin’ been such a 
bloomin’ ninny as not to ’ave 
spotted it all along.” 
“Well,” said Mr Privit, who 
in spite of his studied dignity 
could not disguise the interest 
which he took in this narrative, 
“and what was the hupshot?” 
“The hupshot is this, Mr 
Privit,” said Evans, jumping 
to his feet and seizing his cap, 
“that Gentleman Jim is just 
one of those blokes that lives 
in the top notch, and I will be 
obliged to you if you will tell 
the master that it would suit 
me, if it would suit ’imself, to 
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’ave another hunder coachman 
this day month.” 

Evans was out of the butler’s 
sanctum almost as quickly as 
he entered it. 

“What a strange occurrence,” 
Privit mumbled to himself as 
he carefully folded up the letter 
from the late footman and put 
it in his pocket. ‘Scandalous ” 
was his exclamation as he went 
straightway to Mr Woodruff’s 
study to look up in the ‘Landed 
Gentry’ the antecedents of his 
late subordinate. He met 
Stevens on the stairway. 

“Have you heard the news, 
Mr Privit ?” queried the lady’s- 
maid. 

“You 
Smith?” 

“Yes, Mr Privit; wasn’t it 
mean of him, and to come and 
carry on in the house like that, 
and all the time to be an officer 
inthearmy?” ' 

“Scandalous, Miss Stevens, 
scandalous! I was just going 
to the study to look him up 
in Burke to see if he really 
is anybody. I can hardly 
believe that it is true.” 

“You can save yourself that 
trouble, Mr Privit, because 
Miss Woodruff has got that 
volume in her boudoir.” 

“Oh! then they have dis- 
covered this deception also, 
have they?” 

“Yes, Mr Privit, and The 
Bud is just furious. She 
says that they will be the 
laughing -stock of the whole 
of London.” 

“You might have told her, 
Miss Stevens, that London— 
that is, the real London—will 
never hear of the incident. 
It only discusses interesting 


mean about Mr 
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people. But, by the way, have 
they discovered who he is?” 

“Oh yes, Mr Privit. He is 
an officer from Aldershot, is 
the proprietor of iron- works 
and coal-mines, and I don’t 
know what else: he has a 
place in the Midlands which 
is let, a house in St James’s 
Square, and another place in 
Sussex. He is a proper toff.” 

“H’m,” said the butler 
grimly, “that’s what Evans 
said—‘a proper toff.’” 

The South Street household 
was as upset that morning 
upstairs as below the salt. 
At the very moment when 
Stevens was explaining her 
knowledge of the situation to 
the estimable Privit, Maxi- 
milian J. B. Woodruff was ex- 
periencing the unusual course of 
obeying a summons to appear 
before his daughter in her 
boudoir. 

The Bud was aroused. There 
was a fire in her usually listless 
eyes and a colour in her cheeks 
which suited her admirably, 
but at the moment her personal 
appearance troubled her no- 
thing. She had even forgotten 
to pose, and was striding up 
and down her room, totally 
oblivious to the fact that a 
Japanese kimono is quite un- 
suited to the irate stride of a 
Western wearer. Maximilian 
J. B. sat in the arm-chair by 
the window-sill and was con- 
tent to let his daughter’s 
indignation evaporate some- 
what before he either joined 
issue in her grievance or at- 
tempted to check the flow of 
her vehemence. 

“It is just fierce, I tell you, 
Pop, to have had that Smith 
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dancing round here for the last 
three months making public 
lobsters of us. To think that 
we should have been hoodooed 
like that, and all his friends 
sizing us up as tenderfeet. I 
wouldn’t have worried a ten- 
dollar bill if it hadn’t been 
for that game of ball. If you 
could have seen the faces of 
all his friends and the other 
chaps who were playing, you 
would understand how bad I 
feel about it: just hoodooed 
by a whole crowd of people 
we've been mud keen to know, 
and now they are just tickled 
to death at the whole bunch 
of us for a lot of American 
lobsters. I tell you what it 
is, Pop, it’s no use for us to 
stay round here long; we've 
just got to pack our grips 
and quit. What with your 
turn-up with the Ambassador, 
and now this little peep-show, 
we're just fit to be hired out 
for a Winter Garden, and don’t 
you be forgetting it. Why! I 
am that mad. Poof! if I could 
see that sleek, pasty - faced 
Smith right here now as he 
came up after that game of 
ball, I would be into his hair 
before he knew it was day- 
light,” and The Bud threw 
herself into a chair opposite 
her father, clasping her hands 
as if she were about to spring 
upon the Druggist from the 
West in default for his not 
producing his late footman to 
have his hair pulled. 

This last vehement expression 
of feeling aroused Maximilian 
J. B. He thrust his hands 
deep into his pocket as he 
said— 

“ Tt’s bully for you, Bud, but 
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I guess this ain’t the topple over 
of the Call building just yet. 
It stops just short of an earth- 
quake; and if you will let me 
ring for a couple of dry Mar. 
tignys you will find, on con- 
sideration, the situation is not 
quite so tough as you make it, 
You’ve figured it out that we've 
been the victims of a put-up job; 
that a bunch of these young 
soldier bloods have laid them- 
selves out to run us as a sort of 
society fancy bazaar. That's 
where I think you’re wrong, 
Bud, and a Western gal like 
you ought not to be so thin 
about the coat as to take it 
that we've been hoaxed by 
mean whites. Now, I have 
had a goodish experience of 
Britishers out West, and at 
the bottom I never found them 
any other colour but white. 
Yes! even the toughest in the 
tough old days were white at 
bottom. Now, I just tell you, 
Bud, what I propose todo. I 
am going right away from here 
to find out where this fellow 
John Smith was raised, and 
then as soon as I can find him 
I will tackle him and ask him 
what his pigeon is. If his 
answer is not satisfactory, then 
he has got to figure it out 
with Maximilian J. B. one way 
or the other.” 

The Bud shook her head de- 
spondently. 

“Tt is just like you men, 
Pop; you are not able to figure 
it out the same way as we are. 
If you think that we are going 
to get quit of this story, of how 
we had a swell Englishman as 
a hired man, either in this 
country or out in ’Frisco, you 
have handed in the wrong 
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check. We're just never going 
to find the finish to this trail. 
Oh, it is a cruel proposition! 
Can’t you see the scare-heads 
in ‘The Chronicle’ when we 
get back again, ‘The London 
Lobsters return to Nob Hill’?” 

Maximilian J. B. looked at 
his daughter gravely. 

“Bud,” he said, almost 
severely, “I have a hunch 
that there is more in your 
feeling on this subject than 
meets the eye.” 

The Bud flushed hotly, but 
whatever she was about to say 
was cut short by the entry of 
her sister. Marjorie, who was 
in her habit, evinced surprise 
at seeing her father in her 
sister’s room, and she looked 
from him to The Bud to ascer- 
tain some clue as to the reason. 
Maximilian J. B. gave her the 
clue by saying— 

“ You’ve just come in time, 
Margi; we were discussing the 
situation created by Smith, the 
hired man.” 

“ Oh, is that all?” said Mar- 
jorie, walking across the room 
and leaning against the mantel- 
piece. ‘ From the look of Bud 
here I thought ai least some- 
thing serious had taken place.” 

For the last month or six 
weeks Marjorie had exercised 
anything but a soothing influ- 
ence upon her sister. Bud 
flared up again. 

‘‘ And don’t you call it serious 
to have us hoodooed right in 
the centre of London town 
here? Don’t you care what the 
folks will be saying ?” 

Although Marjorie could not 
help evincing a certain amount 
of surprise at the sudden and 
unusual heat in her sister’s 
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tone, and the, for her, extra- 
ordinary vehemence of manner, 
yet she was not to be drawn 
by this outward expression of 
feeling. 

“What the folks say about 
us, or about our hired men,” 
Marjorie answered quietly, “as 
far as I am concerned, doesn’t 
cut any ice at all.” 

Bud gripped the two arms of 
her chair. 

“You, of course, you won’t 
care. In your present state 
any old coil will be non-con- 
ducting. But how will you 
like it when the folks say, and 
say it truly, mind, that a dandy 
British captain hired himself 
out to Maximilian J. B. Wood- 
ruff on purpose to get next 
to one of the Woodruff girls. 
Would that cut any ice, miss?” 

The Bud fairly threw the iast 
words at her sister. Marjorie 
looked at her blankly. 

“Bud, you forget yourself: 
I don’t know really what you 
mean.” 

“Forget myself! Ilike your 
neck; you can’t jolly me,” and 
here she half turned to her 
father. “Why, Pop, Marjorie 
here has known all about this 
hired man Smith for the last 
six weeks. It is simply fierce, 
and to think what the reporters 
will make of it.” 

Marjorie drew in her breath, 
and then, after a moment’s 
pause, said with great dignity— 

“Bud, there is no limit to 
your imagination, and I will 
leave you to your own un- 
savoury thoughts.” 

“Geewhiz! but you girls 
have dug up the hatchet over 
something,” and the successful 
Californian millionaire showed 
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every evidence of the discom- 
fort he felt in having been 
drawn into the present family 
discussion. But the situation 
became even more distasteful 
to him when, immediately Mar- 
jorie had left the room, Bud 
covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears. 

“My word!” ejaculated 
_ Maximilian J. B., “has every- 
body on this ranch closed down 
on their senses? Anyway, there 
is trouble to burn here with 
which I am _ not familiar. 
Cheer up, Bud, old girl—I will 
send up Stevens to you with 
a cocktail. It is bully for the 
nerves.” 

As Maximilian J. B. Wood- 
ruff arrived down at his own 
study, he met the butler. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but 
might I have a few minutes’ 
conversation with you?” 

“Certainly, Privit, certainly. 
Come right in here,” and Maxi- 
milian J. B. led the way into 
his study, and selected a fat 
cigar from the box that stood 
upon his desk. 

“What is the trouble now, 
Privit ?” 

“Well, sir, it’s this way. As 
I told you last night, sir, 
Smith, the footman, left us 
without notice, leaving a Bank 
of England note, sir, in lieu of 
his services for one month, to 
which, as you may know, sir, 
by the English law you were 
entitled, not having been given 
notice,” 

“Oh, yes; @ murrain on your 
darned English law! What is 
it you are driving at?” 

“Well, sir, it’s this way: I 
have made the discovery, sir, 
this morning, that this Smith, 
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as he called himself, was no 
such person, but was an officer 
in the English Army.” Privit, 
making this statement with 
emphasis, waited a moment 
to see the effect of it upon 
his master. 

Maximilian J. B., although 
he was fairly subdued in the 
presence of The Bud, was 
absolutely in his element when 
it came to dealing in the way 
of business with his own sex. 
He continued munching the 
end of his cigar, and did not 
even deign to turn round from 
the window out of which he 
was looking as his factotum 
delivered himself of this 
weighty statement. 

“Waal?” queried the drug 
magnate, without turning to- 
wards his henchman. 

“Well, I thought as you 
might not have known the 
fact, sir,” said Privit, some- 
what nettled that his porten- 
tous statement should have 
fallen so flat, and a little upset 
by the business attitude which 
his master exhibited. 

“You may take it from me, 
and straight at that, Mr Butler, 
that when I choose to use a 
British officer as my hired man, 
it is no business of yours to 
instruct me further than I 
request. Now, I want you to 
understand that it is a cinch 
that I knew that that flunkey 
with the big calves and the 
clean-shaved lip was not of the 
same class as you. That I 
didn’t make a smoke about it 
is my business. Now, Mr 
Butler,” and he turned sharply 
on his servitor, ‘‘who was this 
James Smith? I am interro- 
gating now.” 
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This unexpected and alto- 
gether novel change of de- 
meanour in his master quite 
unnerved the pompous and 
naturally servile John Privit, 
who had been used, for the 
last generation, to exercising 
a judicious masculine control 
over the household of a dear, 
old, and confiding English lady. 
In the arrival of the new dir- 
ectorate in the house in South 
Street, over which he had exer- 
cised his influence so long, he 
had not as yet found any ob- 
struction to his mode of carry- 
ing on the household. Matters 
had remained much the same 
as heretofore. The Woodruff 
family had been entirely new 
to English habits as exercised 
in Mayfair. Moreover, Max- 
imilian J. B. had not given 
his mind to anything beyond 
pleasurable retirement : Ameri- 
can-like, when he was doing 
business he was a business 
man; when he was holiday- 
making he was a pleasure- 
seeker. But the bomb that 
had fallen into the midst of 
his family circle, and the scene 
he had witnessed in his daugh- 
ter’s boudoir, had so upset him, 
that he immediately reverted 
to that mental attitude which, 
in his young days, had built for 
him the almost fabulous for- 
tune which he now enjoyed. 
His change of front was s0 
galvanic that the old butler, 
completely unprepared, was 
instantly reduced to a cinder: 
all he could do was to press 
the crumpled paper which 
Evans had left on his table 
into the millionaire’s hand, 
while he himself subsided in 
the farthest and darkest corner 
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of the room. Maximilian J. B. 
took the paper. 

“Geewhiz!” he ejaculated, 
as he read the address. “So 
this, Mr Butler, is your late 
helpmate?” 

Privit gurgled an affirma- 
tive. Mr Woodruff put the 
paper down on his desk and 
took two steps towards the 
corner in which Privit had 
effaced himself. 

“Now, Mr Butler, I want 
you to stock what I am going 
to say right at the back of your 
thinking-pan. I am ready to 
wager that it would be worth 
five pounds to any bum re- 
porter to get hold of this story. 
Now I am of this way of think- 
ing, that if the War Depart- 
ment folk were to get hold of 
the story that one of their 
army officers had been jump- 
ing around this hutch doing 
buck nigger’s work, there would 
be trouble to burn for one 
Osborn Herries, as he calls 
himself, Therefore it doesn’t 
take a hundred-ton steam 
hammer to see that no part 
of this story will find its way 
into the filthy columns of your 
gutter rags through the offi- 
cers of the Imperial Dragoon 
Guards. Doyoufollow? Waal, 
then, you take it from me that 
the only way that it could be 
known would be through this 
household. Anyway, that is 
the edge that I have got on 
this tool of mine, and I want 
you to stock it right straight 
from me that if a word of this 
fake appears in any newspaper 
within the next six months, I 
will dismiss without characters 
the whole of this household, 
and, Mr Butler, I will take 
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stock of your wine-cellar before 
I send you flitting. Good-day.” 

In the whole experience of 
his domestic life John Privit 
never remembered experiencing 
quite the same sensation as he 
felt during that brief interview 
with his master which followed 
upon the retirement of James 
Smith, footman. Of one thing 
at least the elderly butler was 
certain as he made his way 
back to his own room to col- 
lect his thoughts, and that 
was, if he had ever made a 
mistake, it was when for three 
months he had led himself to 
believe that he was the strong 
and moving influence in this 
particular residence in South 
Street. 

“TI guess I have banked that 
furnace,” said Mr Woodruff to 
himself as he selected another 
cigar, the first one having gone 
out during the heat of his in- 
terview with his butler, and 
lighted it. In the few seconds 
which had intervened between 
the passage-of-arms betwixt 
his daughters and his meeting 
with John Privit, Maximilian 
J. B., in his own delightful 
phraseology, had figured out 
the situation. As had been 
his custom from his youth up- 
wards, when, in the matter of 
business, he picked out a line, 
he wasted no time in tracing 
its course through to the essen- 
tials which were relevant to 
the objects in hand. Having 
lighted his cigar, Maximilian 
J. B. put Herries’s letter into 
his pocket, passed into the 
hall, collected his panama hat, 
and turned out into the street. 
As soon as he reached Park 
Lane he summoned a hansom 
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and directed the cabby to take 
him to Buckingham Gate. 

The Honourable James Cal- 
lagher had dropped into No, 
18 Buckingham Gate, as he 
drily put it, “to talk over 
things.” Herries had just 
been explaining to him that, 
at the Colonel’s request, he 
was debating whether he 
would reconsider his decision 
to leave the service and take 
back his papers, or whether 
he would carry out his orig- 
inal design and take up a 
political career. The Hon. 
James was in the act of ad- 
vising his brother officer to 
give the country a little 
further benefit of his mili- 
tary services, when John 
opened the door and an- 
nounced “ Maximilian J. B. 
Woodruff.” 

The bluff grey-headed Cali- 
fornian strolled into the centre 
of the room. 

“T must make my apologies, 
gentlemen, for this intrusion.” 
Then, inclining with courtly 
grace to the Hon. James, “My 
business is pressing, and it is 
with Mr Herries here,” 

Both the soldiers jumped 
to their feet, and Herries had 
given Callagher a knowing 
wink as soon as he realised 
who his visitor was. 

“Delighted, I am sure, to 
welcome you here, Mr Wood- 
ruff,” said Herries, holding 
out his hand and dropping at 
once easily into the suave un- 
ruffled ease of which he was 
an adept. 

The druggist millionaire put 
his hands behind his back. 

“Say, now, I am not look- 
ing for trouble, young man; 
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but up till forty-eight hours 
ago you were my hired man. 
I should just like to know, 
before I take your hand, the 
best cue in the gag; and, Mr 
Herries, I should like to see 
you alone. If there’s to be 
any shooting, we will call the 
gentleman back.” 

Herries was not in the least 
abashed by the attitude which 
his visitor took up. 

“Certainly, my dear sir, you 
have every right to demand 
an explanation, and I am just 
as ready to give it to you; but 
I should prefer that you would 
be seated first.” 

“That seems plum,” an- 
swered Woodruff, “but I have 
a hunch that if there’s dirty 
linen to be washed between 
us, it would be better if we 
had no witnesses. Perhaps 


you would not care for this 
gentleman here to know all 


that has been happening dur- 
ing the past three months.” 

Herries turned to the Hon. 
James, who, at the moment, 
was finding a bric-a-brac on 
the mantelpiece interesting. 
“T say, Jimmy, let me present 
you to my good friend and 
former master, Mr Woodruff, 
of South Street, Park Lane 
—The Hon. James Callagher. 
It is only fit that you two 
gentlemen should know each 
other, as you, sir, have been 
instrumental in Callagher 
winning £500 from me, while 
Callagher has been the means 
by which I have been able to 
be a member, however humble, 
of your household,” 

The Californian looked from 
one to the other; Herries was 
smiling good-naturedly, but 
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the Hon. James’s face was as 
impassive as ever. With his 
hands clasping his panama 
hat tightly behind his back, 
the millionaire turned again 
to Herries. “ Now, sir, I must 
insist, this is a matter on 
which Maximilian J. B. is 
not to be jollied. Just tell 
me slick out from the main 
sluice. Is this just a game 
of spoof, or is it a plum 
straight business?” 

“If you will sit down, Mr 
Woodruff, we will cease to 
speak in riddles, and I will 
do my best to explain to you 
why I have thus taken ad- 
vantage of your confidence.” 

“T tell you, young man, that 
I will not curve a knee in this 
room until you have told me 
the story,” answered the mil- 
lionaire, planting his feet 
firmly on the carpet. 

“So be it,” Herries rejoined 
good-naturedly. “It was only 
for your own convenience that 
I suggested you should sit: if 
you prefer to hear the story 
standing, you must not accuse 
me of trifling with you.” 

“My comfort, or discomfort, 
cuts no ice anyway,” replied 
Woodruff. “Now, let’s on 
with the dance.” 

Herries then briefly outlined 
the whole of the story, and as 
he finished up he again held 
out his hand to his former 
master. “And now, sir, all 
that is left for me to do is 
to apologise, which I do most 
sincerely, for having caused 
you any inconvenience through 
this unfortunate bet of ours; 
and I feel sure that my good 
friend, James Callagher here, 
will join issue with me in 
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making the apology. This 
we can promise, at least, that, 
as far as we are concerned, 
only one other officer in our 
regiment knows the details of 


our bet, and, for reasons which. 


I need not go into here, but 
which I feel, sir, you in your 
generosity will understand, 
there is not the smallest 
chance of any publicity being 
given to your name and to 
that of your residence.” 

It was evident that the nar- 
ration of the story had touched 
the Californian’s sporting in- 
stinct: his small eyes sparkled 
as the story was unfolded, and 
at the elose of the peroration 
he seized his late footman by 
the hand and shook it warmly. 

“Put your hand right here, 
bully, Tsay. I am right glad 
to know you, Mr Herries, and 
mighty proud that I am with 
a clear conscience able to take 
your hand and thank you for 
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that little episode in the Park, 
of which I only heard yester- 
day. Right glad am I to meet 
you, Mr Callagher; and if you 
would ever like to have a bite 
of tarrapin, or a corner of 
pie, why, turn into our little 
lean-to in South Street.” 

“Talking of lunch,” said 
Herries, as the air cleared, 
“what do you say, Jimmy, to 
a stroll down to the Cavalry 
and giving Mr Woodruff 4 
lunch?” Then, turning to 
the millionaire, he added, “It 
will give me great pleasure, 
sir, if you will come and 
lunch with me at my 
Club.” 


“TI should be very happy. 
I knew I was right when I 
story from the 


heard the 
kids to-day.” 

With that lunch Herries 
made his peace with the 
titular head of the Woodruff 
ménage. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the last month London 
has suffered from a violent 
attack of hilarity. Painfully 
she has held her poor sides. 
So fiercely has she rocked with 
noisy laughter that her public 
monuments have been in 
danger of destruction. For 
Mark Twain has been in her 
midst, and has transmitted, 
through the voices of obsequi- 
ous journalists, his messages of 
mirth, And Mark Twain is 
a humourist, a simple truth 
which nobody is permitted to 
forget. He is a humourist 
who cannot open his mouth 
without provoking the wonder 
of the world, and, thanks to the 
industry of energetic reporters, 
we have not lost one single 
pearl of his speech. 

It isnot Mark’s fault,—Mark 
they call him, to prove their 
familiarity, —nor the fault of 
the reporters, if a word spoken 
by the humourist has escaped 
us. All the world knows that 
the sublime heights of fun were 
climbed when Mark Twain re- 
ferred happily to his own 
funeral, The compositors who 
set up this brilliant sally were 
so keenly conscious of their 
privilege that they fitted the 
master’s incongruity with a 
bold series of misprints. Mark 
Twain designing his own funer- 
al! Isn’t it funny? Lives there 
& curmudgeon who will refrain 


from laughter when he hears 
of it? Still gayer was the 
phantasy which accused Mark 
Twain of stealing the Ascot 
Gold Cup. There’s imagina- 
tion for you! There’s a pretty 
invention! Fleet Street ac- 
cepted the joke as one man, 
and it will be surprising if the 
great man’s luggage is not 
ransacked for the lost treasure 
by the Customs officers of his 
free and independent father- 
land. 

At last the humourist has 
left these shores. The echo of 
his last joke has died away, 
though the throats of his 
admirers are still husky with 
appreciative laughter. And 
so well did London play her 
part that if he rang his 
bell or asked for a lucifer 
match, the neighbourhood of 
Dover Street palpitated with 
excitement. Unhappily, upon 
this enthusiasm, as upon most 
others, time has and will have 
a chastening effect. Our ex- 
hausted capital is beginning 
to understand that it can have 
too much of a good joke, and 
that nothing stales so rapidly 
as the thing called “ humour.’ 


Humour as a solid quality 
and a lucrative trade is of 
modern invention. The an- 
cients knew well that its effect 
was an effect of light and 
shade, They were humorous 
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in flashes, and their humour 
was infinitely enhanced, be- 
cause it was set against a 
background of gravity. To be 
funny at all hours and in all 
places is as vile a sin against 
taste as it would be to dissolve 
in floods of tears before strang- 
ers. The great men who dared 
to laugh in an earlier age than 
ours laughed in moderation 
and with a wise purpose. 
Aristophanes and _ Lucian, 
Chaucer and Rabelais, Shake- 
speare and Fielding, are the 
true humourists of the world. 
They did not jest and jibe out 
of season. They held up folly 
to ridicule, not to amuse the 
groundlings, but to reveal, in 
a sudden blaze of light, the 
eternal truths of wisdom and 
justice. Their humour is pre- 
cious on account of its parsi- 
mony. They do not at every 
turn slap their reader on the 
back and assure him that there 
is nothing congruous in the 
visible world. Of the irrever- 
ence that turns whatever is 
beautiful or noble into a stupid 
jest they knew nothing. They 
kept their humour in its proper 
place; they used it for a wise 
purpose; they did not degrade 
it to catch an easy round of 
applause; and, fortunately for 
them, they are to-day refused 
the august title of humourist, 
which sits so appositely upon 
the shoulders of Mark Twain. 

The essence of humour is 
that it should be unexpected. 
The modern humourist is never 
unexpected. He beats the 
drum from the moment at 
which he appears upon the 
stage. He does not cease to 
beat it until he quits the stage 
for the last time. His mouth 





is always awry, as though he 
fed upon sour apples, and he 
demands that his auditors also 
should twist their lips. From 
morning till night he grins 
through a horse-collar, and is 
surprised if all the world does 
not applaud his grimaces. To 
the rash fellow who confesses 
that he does not understand 
his fun, the professional 
humourist has a ready answer, 
He tells the wretch, with a 
shrug of pity, that he has no 
sense of humour, and has no 
right to criticise wholesome 
ribaldry. The boot, of course, 
is on the other leg. The pro- 
fessional humourist is the one 
person to whom the proper 
exercise of humour is forbidden, 
and he does but add insult to 
injury when he dares to criti- 
cise his victim’s understanding. 

Yet the professional humour- 
ist to-day inherits the earth. 
He is the most popular of 
God’s creatures. He has his 
own “organs,” in which he 
makes a desperate attempt to 
look at all things from a 
ridiculous point of view. He 
assures you, with a sentimental 
leer, that his fun is always 
amiable, as though amiability 
were a sufficient atonement for 
an imbecile lack of taste. He 
is prepared to tickle you with 
his jokes from early morn to 
nightfall, and he has been so 
grossly flattered that he be- 
lieves there is a positive virtue 
in his antics. He is perfectly 
convinced that he is doing 
good, and he needs very little 
persuasion to believe that he 
is the only regenerator of man- 
kind. Gradually, too, he is 
encroaching upon all the pro- 
fessions which are not legiti- 
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mately his own. The . pulpit 
knows him, ‘and the senate. 
Worse still, he has invaded the 
Courts of Law, and sits grin- 
ning upon the bench at his 
own ineptitude, which appears 
to the obsequious barristers, 
who hope some day to wear 
his cap and bells, to sparkle 
with the brilliance of true 
Attic wit. 

The secret of modern humour 
is revealed to all. Its basis is 
an obvious incongruity. Not 
the subtle mapa mpocdoxiay of 
the ancients, not a whimsical 
turn of phrase or twist of 
idea, which surprises us in 
the masters, but a coarse, 
crass confusion of past with 
present or of grave with gay. 
Its inventors, we regret to 
remind our readers, were Eng- 
lishmen, aided and abetted by 
such Frenchmen as Motteux 
and D’Urfey, who were driven 
to these shores before or at 
the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and whose native 
gaiety was not wholly ex- 


tinguished by the persecutions: 


endured by their fathers. Tom 


Brown the Facetious and the. 


Inimitable Ned Ward were 
characteristic innovators. In- 
spired by joyousness and 
brandy, they laughed to scorn 
life and all its works. They 
were as cheerful a pair of 
ruffians as ever beat the 
pavement of a populous city 
since the infamous creatures 
of Petronius went splendidly 
upon the pad. They knew 
London as they knew their 
pockets, and they haunted the 
taverns with a zeal and an 
understanding worthy of their 
high purpose and higher spir- 

its. They recall the beggar- 
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students of an earlier age, or 
the poets who, in Elizabeth’s 
time, brought their plays to 
the Bankside. Ned Ward, 
inn-keeper though he was, 
had still a regard for letters, 
and Tom Brown was 4 real 
scholar. His style was flip- 
pant; his muse was ever down 
at heel, and wore a dressing- 
gown; his prose was alive 
with the slang of the gutter 
and the quip of the street 
corner. But when he took up 
his pen his mind went back 
to Lucian and to Horace; he 
kept always in the great 
tradition ; and though he was 
determined to laugh at all 
things, he had too quick a 
sense of his art to be a 
humourist and nothing more. 

Nevertheless, he sowed the 
seeds of the easy incongruity 
which has debauched the hum- 
our of to-day. He delighted in 
such mock-heroic exercises a8 an 
“ Oration in praise of Drunken- 
ness,” and he taught the world 
to believe that nothing was 
beyond the reach of jocular- 
ity. One of the earliest of 
our comic reporters, he wore 
the cap and bells with a light 
indifference, and, Ned Ward 
aiding him, he understood that 
the journal and pamphlet were 
a useful substitute for the gen- 
erosity of patrons. Had they 
lived under the Tudors or early 
Stuarts, Brown and Ward would 
have been jesters at court or in 
a country house. They would 
have worn the livery of king 
or duke, and repaid the mu- 
nificence of their masters with 
a licensed effrontery. The lib- 
eral age of Anne threw them 
upon the people, and they forced 
their note to suit the foolish 
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rufflers who bought their wares. 
Thus they showed the way, and 
their descendants in the world 
of humour have been only too 
ready to follow them. 

Humour, in this baser sense, 
is a foolish travesty of life; and 
before Brown split the sides of 
Grub Street, Charles Cotton, 
fisherman and Cockney, had al- 
ready converted travesty into a 
form of literature. If the poor 
humourists of to-day descend 
in one line from Tom Brown, 
in another they may trace 
their pedigree back to the ad- 
mirable Cotton. Now Cotton, 
as became a gentleman of his 
education and pursuits, founded 
his humour upon the classics, 
He treated Virgil and Lucian 
precisely as the modern Yankee 
treats the older civilisation of 
Europe. He translated them 
into his own lingo, and asked 
you to laugh with him at 
them. He delighted to trick 
out the heroes of antiquity 
in his own poor fustian, and 
as his knowledge of slang 
was as great as his daring, 
the result is often ludicrous, 
A passage or two in illustra- 
tion will make the purpose of 
the old travesties as clear as 
daylight. Here is Dido’s ad- 
dress of farewell to Alneas in 
Cotton’s version :— 


**But I'll waste on thee no more Breath, 

For whom the Wind, that fumes beneath, 

Is far too sweet: Avaunt, thou Slave ! 

Thou lying coney-catching Knave, 

Be moving, do as thou hast told me } 

Nobody here intends to hold thee ! 

Go: seek thy Farm, I hope ’twill be 

I th’ very bottom of the Sea: 

But shd’st thou ’scape, and not in Dike 
lie 

Drown’d like a Puppy, as ’tis likely, 

Since in the Proverb old ’tis found, 

Who’s born to hang, will ne’er be 

drowned ; 
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Yet shd’st thou not be much the nigher 
Tl haunt thee like a going Fire, 

As soon as I can turn to a Ghost, 
Which will be in a week at most.” 


That is a fair specimen of 
Cotton’s familiar style, and 
Cotton had many imitators, 
His contempt for grandeur, 
which is characteristic of the 
Cockney spirit, was emulated 
by many ingenious writers, 
The example which he set was 
followed for a century and 
more, and the best of his 
pupils handled the style with 
an even greater effrontery 
than his, Perhaps none of 
them, in ease of manner or 
bold anachronism, exceeded 
Bridges, whose burlesque 
translation of Homer is still 
ranked among “curiosities” in 
the catalogues. It is thus that 
in Bridges’ version Agamemnon 
rates the angry Achilles :— 


‘‘The general gave him tit for tat, 

And answer’d, cocking first his hat, 

Go, and be hangd, you blust’ring 
whelp, 

Pray, who the murrain wants your 
help? 

When you are gone, I know there are 

Col’nels sufficient for the war, 

Militia bucks that know no fears, 

Brave fishmongers and auctioneers ; 

Besides, great Jove will fight for us, 

What need we then this mighty fuss? 

Thou lov’st to quarrel, fratch, and 
jangle, 

To scold and swear, and fight and 
wrangle. 

Great strength thou hast, and pray 
what then? 

Art thou so stupid, canst not ken, 

The gods that ev'ry thing can see 

Give strength to bears as well as thee?” 


There in its origin and in its 
purpose is the whole of modern 
humour. The same flippant 
impertinence which distresses 
us in the works of popular 
Americans is already alive and 
alert. The same confusion of 
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ancient and modern is already 
designed to evoke a hasty 
chuckle. We do not mean 
that the imitation is conscious ; 
we do not suppose that Mark 
Twain or his predecessors ever 
heard the name of Charles 
Cotton; but when once the 
spirit of contempt for grave 
and reverend things was 
evoked, the worst enormities 
of contemporary humour were 
obvious and natural. 

The end and aim of Mark 
Twain, then, are the end and 
aim of Cotton and Bridges. 
For him the art of Europe and 
the chivalry of King Arthur 
serve the purpose of Virgil and 
Homer. He travesties them 
with a kind of malignant joy. 
He brings whatever time has 
honoured down to the level of 
a Yankee drummer. In ‘The 
Innocents Abroad’ he sets a 
slur of commonness upon 
beauty and splendour. With 
the vanity of a crude civilisa- 
tion he finds every custom 
ridiculous that does not con- 
form with the standard of the 
United States. The restraints 
of honour are food for his 
mirth, He holds his sides 
when he thinks of the old 
masters. They are not brought 
down to this our date. Nor 
does he understand that there 
are certain institutions, certain 
manifestations of genius, which 
should be sacred even for the 
jester. Newness is not the only 
virtue known to the world, and 
he who laughs at what is old, 
merely because it is old, proves 
& lack of intelligence which no 
whimsicality can excuse. 

In other words, Mark Twain 
the humourist is a bull in the 
china-shop of ideas. He at- 


Cotton and Bridges, 
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tempts to destroy what he 
could never build up, and as- 
sumes that his experiment is 
eminently meritorious. When, 
as in ‘A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur,’ he gave full 
rein to his fancy, he achieved 
such a masterpiece of vulgarity 
as the world has never seen. 
His book gives you the same 
sort of impression which you 
might receive from a beautiful 
picture over which a poisonous 
slug had crawled. The hint 
of magnificence is there, piti- 
lessly deformed and defaced. 
That Mark Twain is in perfect 
sympathy with his creature is 
perfectly evident. He frankly 
prefers Hartford, Conn., to 
Camelot. He believes that in 
all respects his native land is 
superior to the wisest and 
noblest society that the eye of 
Arthur saw or any other eye 
has seen. He is sure that re- 
finement and “ gentility” were 
unknown before his own time. 
The Knights of the Round 
Table, he declares, used words 
which would have made a 
Comanche blush. “ Indeli- 
cacy is too mild a term to 
convey the idea.” In our own 
nineteenth century, he informs 
us, “the earliest samples of the 
real lady and real gentleman 
discoverable in English history 
—or in European history, for 
that matter—may be said to 
have made their appearance.” 
That is what it is to be a 
humourist. But even if we per- 
mit the humour we must still 
question the historical accuracy 
of the statement, and regret 
that Mark Twain ever thought 
it necessary to comment upon 
the ancients, against whom he 
cherishes a fierce antipathy. 
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His verbal humour, if less 
reckless than his history, is far 
more dismally deplorable. Here 
is his comment upon Merlin: 
“He is always blethering 
around in my way, everywhere 
I go; he makes me tired. He 
don’t amount to shucks as a 
magician.” Who can resist 
this amazing humour? And 
again, who, save a churl, would 
refuse the tribute of a laugh to 
the following exquisite criticism 
of the same wonder-worker? 
“Merlin’s stock was fiat,” 
writes Mark Twain, “the King 
wanted to stop his wages: he 
even wanted to banish him; 
but I interfered. I said he 
would be useful to work the 
weather, and attend to small 
matters like that, and I would 
give him a lift now and then 
when his poor little parlour- 
magic soured on him.” Isn’t 
there a snigger in every word 
of it? And before this bril- 
liancy must we not confess 
that humour, like delicacy and 
all the other virtues, made its 
first appearance in the nine- 
teenth century and in America ? 

This monstrous incongruity 
demands two qualities for its 
indulgence: a perfect self- 
esteem, and an exaggerated 
common-sense, No one who is 
not confident that he engrosses 
the graces can affect to find 
pleasure in thus insulting the 
past. No one whose sense is 
not common in all respects 
can apply all the resources of a 
vulgar logio to the creations of 
fancy and emotion. That Mark 
Twain is fully equipped for his 
purpose is only too clear. His 
humour and his talk alike pro- 
claim it. And it is the more 
pitiful, because he has a talent 
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which stands in need of no folly 
for its embellishment. Had he 
never cut a joke, had he re- 
frained always from grinnin 

at grave and beautiful things, 
how brilliant a fame would 
have been his! When you are 
tired of his irreverence, when 
you have deplored his noisy 
jibes, when his funeral and his 
theft of the cup alike pall 
upon your spirit, take down 
his ‘Life on the Mississippi,’ 
and see what perfect sincerity 
and a fine sympathy can ac- 
complish. Mark Twain writes 
of the noble river as one who 
knows its every change and 
chance. Yet he writes of it 
with an austere restraint and 
without any desire to humanise 
it out of its proper character. 
And there is humour, too, in 
his descriptions,—not the tor- 
tured humour of a later day, 
but humour sufficient to play, 
like light upon shade, in the 
grave places of his history. As 
he says himself, he loved the 
pilot’s profession far better 
than any he has followed 
since, and his love and under- 
standing shine in every page 
of his masterpiece. As the 
river kept no secrets from him, 
so his quick memory enabled 
him to recover the impressions 
of his youth. To cite his own 
expressive words, “The face of 
the water, in time, beeame a 
wonderful book—a book which 
was a dead language to the un- 
educated passenger, but which 
told its mind to me without 
reserve, delivering its most 
cherished secrets as clearly as 
if it uttered them with a voice. 
And it was not a book to 
be read once and thrown aside, 
for it had a new story to tell 
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every day. . . . There was 
never so wonderful a book 
written by man.” In this 
passage Mark Twain strikes 
the real note of his life and ex- 
perience. With equal truth he 
tells us at what cost he acquired 
this deep knowledge of the river 
and its moods. ‘‘ Now, when I 
had mastered the language of 
this water,” says he, “and had 
come to know every trifling 
feature that bordered the great 
river a8 familiarly as I knew 
the letters of the alphabet, I 
had made a valuable acquisi- 
tion, But I had lost some- 
thing, too. I had lost some- 
thing which could never be 
restored to me while I lived. 
All the grace, the beauty, the 
poetry had gone out of the 
majestic river. I still keep in 
mind a certain wonderful sun- 
set which I witnessed when 
steam-boating was new to me. 
... But, as I have said, a day 
came when I began to cease 
from noting the glories and the 
charms which the moon and 
the sun and the twilight 
wrought upon the river’s face: 
another day came, when I 
ceased altogether to note them.” 
Yet the very fact that Mark 
Twain recognised the change 
which had come over his vision 
is the best proof that he sub- 
mitted willingly to the marvel- 
lous spell of the river. His 
mental process was the reverse 
of Wordsworth’s. Wordsworth 
learned 


‘To look on nature, not as in the 
hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing 
oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue.” 





‘ Life on the Mississippi.’ 
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Mark Twain, on the other hand, 
heard “the still, sad music of 
humanity” when he but half 
knew the river. A profounder 
knowledge silenced the music, 
and persuaded him to own, 
with sincerity, that he gazed 
upon the sunset scene without 
rapture, but with the under- 
standing of an intimate. 

The author of ‘Life on the 
Mississippi’ was also the crea- 
tor of Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, two boys who will sur- 
vive to cast shame upon all the 
humour of America. And it is 
for the sake of a genuine talent 
that we deplore Mark Twain’s 
studied antics. It should not 
have been for him to light the 
thorns which crackle under the 
pot. It should not have been 
for him to encourage the gross 
stupidity of his fellows. The 
moderation of one who has 
known men and rivers should 
have been revealed to all the 
world. But Mark Twain, in 
submitting to the common 
demand, shares the general 
love of exaggeration. ‘Govern 
@ great country as you would 
cook a small fish,” said the 
Chinese philosopher; “that is, 
do not overdo it.” The tend- 
ency of to-day is to everdo all 
things. Humour, which should 
be a relief, and nothing more, is 
now an end in itself. No ex- 
periment is made in any art or 
science but it must become a 
custom. Some years since an 
ingenious stage - manager in- 
vented what he was pleased 
to term a pageant. It was an 
attempt to reconstruct the life 
of an ancient town, to recover 
from the past the parti-coloured 
trappings and the forgotten 


background of history. Then 
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every town, every village, must 
enjoy the pomp of the Middle 
Peasants grow learned 
in costume and babble of 
‘colour - schemes,” whatever 
those may be. Even an 
ancient and honoured univer- 
sity has fallen so far beneath 
the level of its dignity as to 
connive at the creation of a 
vast cirous, and to provide a 
book of the words for a trif- 
ling performance. And the 
pageant, which might have 
served a useful end if handled 
with restraint and discretion, 
is plainly destined to be killed 
by ridicule. 
And above all, the folly of 
exaggeration may be noted in 
our sports. If an English 


eight or an English eleven 
suffer defeat, it is proclaimed 
far and wide that England 
is in decay. The newspapers 
howl inappositely, and ask 


the groaners to explain the 
ruin of their country. They 
forget that the sports upon 
which we pride ourselves are 
worth pursuing for their own 
sakes, and that it is only the 
professional who believes that 
victory alone justifies his ex- 
ertion. A few weeks ago a 
Belgian crew carried off the 
Grand Challenge Cup from 
Henley. Its most dangerous 
opponent was the Leander 
Club, whose eight was com- 

of oarsmen from Oxford 
and Cambridge. The race was 
as good as conflicting courage 
and energy could make it, and 
the mere fact that the better 
crew won after a closely con- 
tested struggle has suggested 
to an idle press a mournful 
commentary, which is a clear 
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negation of sportsmanship. In 
the first place, it is a regatta 
which is held at Henley, 
not an international meeting, 
The honour and enterprise of 
nations are not there put to 
a final test. If England and 
Belgium are to try conclusions, 
they must not meet in a sprint 
at Henley; they must fight it 
out, after due training, between 
Putney and Mortlake. And if 
the course at Henley is ill 
fitted for an international 
battle, so also are the condi- 
tions of the meeting. The 
eight men, who represented 
not England but the Leander 
Club, had so little thought of 
their national responsibility 
that they rowed for their col- 
leges or for themselves both 
before and after their race 
with the Belgians. They went 
to Henley not to defend their 
country against all comers, but 
to get what enjoyment they 
could from the sport of rowing. 
But a simple understanding is 
not enough for this age, EHx- 
aggeration rules in sport, as 
it rules in humour. The 
amateur is blamed if he 
do not cultivate the vices of 
the specialist. The American 
critic assures us that the sole 
object of a game is to win, 
and our journals agree with 
the American critic. Some 
day there will be a reaction, 
and then it will be recognised 
that pleasure counts in life 
as much as success, and that 
solid blocks of humour are as 
blatant an outrage upon good 
sense as a daily pageant, or 
as games played with no other 
aim than by hook or by crook 
to snatch a victory. 
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DISAFFECTION 


IN INDIA. 


BY SIR EDWARD FITZGERALD LAW, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. 


THE spread of disturbance 
in India need not cause any 
immediate alarm as regards 
the possibility of maintaining 
order in the affected provinces. 
The forces at the disposal of 
the Government of India, if 
used with discretion and firm- 
ness, are fully sufficient to 
check anything in the nature 
of sporadic risings of a people 
among whom but few firearms 
are to be found, and whose 
grievances, where not purely 
imaginary and the invention 
of unscrupulous agitators, are 
not serious or of a kind to in- 
duce men to run personal risks. 
The arrest of the principal 
agitators and a sufficient dis- 
play of force should be suffi- 
cient to maintain order in 
present circumstances. The 
really disquieting feature is 
the fact that the widespread 
spirit of unrest and discontent 
which has been manifested 
proves that there must be 
certain serious defects in our 
system of government; whilst 
the existence of a large class 
of professional agitators, the 
wide circulation of an inflam- 
matory press, and the devel- 
opment of communications, 
are all factors which daily in- 
crease ihe facilities for the 
spread of sedition. 

I propose to disouss what 
appear to me to be the more 
serious causes ‘of disaffection, 
and the possibility of apply- 
ing suitable remedies. I be- 
lieve that a faulty system of 
 @ducation, the licence ad- 


mitted to a gutter press, the 
lowering of British prestige 
by a series of untoward in- 
cidents, and the want of touch 
between officials and the people, 
have been the principal causes 
of the spread and manifesta- 
tion of a regrettable spirit of 
disaffection. 

As regards education, there 
is an Educational Department, 
one of numerous subordinate 
departments under the Indian 
Home Department, which is 
represented in the Govern- 
ment of India by the Member 
of Council for the Home De- 
partment. This officer, com- 
monly called the “ Home 
Member,” is an Indian civilian 
selected for his experience and 
capacity in provincial adminis- 
tration; and, whilst generally 
an excellent administrator, he 
rarely has any special interest 
in education, or the particular 
qualifications desirable in the 
man responsible for the educa- 
tion of the youth of India. 
Under the Indian Home Mem- 
ber are the secretary and as- 
sistant secretaries in his de- 
partment, and all matters to 
be dealt with filter through 
the usual bureaucratic chan- 
nels to the secretary, who 
submits them with his own 
views to his chief. If the 
chief has no particular in- 
terest in a question, the 
opinion of the secretary pre- 
vails, unless a strong and in- 
terested Viceroy takes a line 
of his own and carries the 
other members of the Coun- 
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cil with him in a question of 
large importance which comes 
before the Government of 
India in Council. But there 
is no guarantee for either the 
secretary or the Viceroy being 
more interested in educational 
matters or better qualified to 
deal with them than the Home 
Member, and it is certain that 
the time and energy of all 
high officials are always so 
fully taken up with numerous 
pressing and responsible duties 
that, failing special interest, 
educational questions are likely 
to be decided by minor officials 
from the purely bureaucratic 
point of view, which is fre- 
quently obstructive to innova- 
tion, and displays a deep- 
rooted faith in the religious 
observance of regulations and 
precedents and keeping down 
expenditure. 

But these are not the only 
circumstances which place ob- 
stacles in the way of improve- 
ment in the educational system. 
No part of India is under the 
direct authority of the central 
government. The country is 
divided up into provinces, each 
of which is directly adminis- 
tered by a local government. 
The administrative machinery 
of a local government includes 
@ superior educational officer ; 
and if, for reasons which have 
been pointed out, the central 
government is unlikely to be 
very keen about educational 
questions, such questions are, 
as a rule, likely to interest 
local governments still less,— 
with the result that the views 
put forward as those of the 
local government concerned 
may be simply those of the 
provincial education officer, and 
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these may possibly be more 
or less biassed by a feeling of 
opposition to any intervention 
by the central authority. In 
any case, the education officers 
have, until recently, been re- 
cruited from a class which, too 
frequently, possessed neither 
the scholastic nor other quali- 
fications desirable in those who 
were to form and guide the 
youth of India. And this is 
not surprising, considering the 
inferiority of the positions they 
were invited to fill. Of the 
directors of public instruction, 
the heads of education in their 
respective provinces, only three 
can reach a maximum fixed 
pay of Rs. 2500 a-month ; whilst 
among civilians, a collector of 
the first grade receives Rs. 2250, 
@ commissioner Rs. 2900, and 
a chief secretary to Govern- 
ment in Bengal Rs. 3333,— 
with every possibility for really 
superior men to reach much 
higher posts and emoluments, 
A director of public instruction, 
as educational adviser to the 
provincial government, fulfils 
the same class of duties as the 
provincial chief engineer who 
advises in the Public Works 
Department, or as an inspector- 
general of police, but both of 
these officials are paid consider- 
ably more than the education 
officer. 

The fact is that the educa- 
tion officers have been, with 
intent, kept in a distinctly 
subordinate position. The di- 
rector has no direct access to 
the governor of the province, 
and can only address the local 
government through a chief 
secretary who is overburdened 
with other business, and who, 
as I have already pointed out, 
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may feel no personal interest 
in educational questions. It is 
true that latterly a new system 
has been adopted for the re- 
cruitment of education officers, 
and some very promising young 
men have joined the junior 
ranks, but, when they realise 
their position as regards official 
and consequent social standing, 
it is to be feared that the echo 
of their inevitable disappoint- 
ment will deter others of similar 
qualifications from joining the 
service. I cannot believe in 
any permanent improvement 
until the directors have direct 
access to the chief executive 
officer in their respective pro- 
vinces and a sensible increase 
of salary in the higher ranks, 
These are the difficulties in 
the situation which affect the 
control of education and the 
introduction of suitable re- 
forms. Lord Curzon, with 
characteristic energy, endeav- 
oured to forestall the probable 
objections of the provincial 
governments to proposed 
changes by summoning repre- 
sentatives from the various 
provinces to a great educa- 
tional conference in Simla, 
and presiding himself over 
prolonged meetings, attended 
by more than twenty officials 
and others connected with edu- 
cation. The unavoidable pro- 
lixity of the discussions, and 
the numerous other urgent 
calls on the time of the Vice- 
roy, resulted, however, in the 
practical abandonment of any 
serious attempt to deal with 
the all-important branches of 
primary and technical educa- 
tion, and the labours of the 
Conference, and of the commit- 
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tee subsequently appointed to 
travel through the country and 
formulate proposals, led to 
nothing more important than 
the production of the much- 
criticised Universities Bill. I 
would not venture a personal 
opinion on the merits of this 
Bill, but it raised a storm of 
opposition among educated 
Indians interested in the ques- 
tion, and also much local ill- 
feeling against what was con- 
sidered an unnecessary en- 
deavour to force the various 
universities in different pro- 
vinces to adopt one and the 
same system as regards their 
governing bodies. One thing 
the University Bill did not do 
—it did not provide for the 
selection of youths fitted to 
profit by such education as the 
universities give; and, more- 
over, it did not provide for the 
giving of a practical education 
suited to fit the student to earn 
his living after leaving the 
university. I am strongly of 
opinion that the absence of 
such provision is a radical defect 
in the Indian university system, 
and that this defect has in- 
duced the gravest and most pre- 
judicial political consequences. 

The question should be seri- 
ously considered whether the 
time has not arrived for aban- 
doning the policy of imparting 
only a liberal education in 
favour of the development of 
more technical education, which 
in present economic circum- 
stances would be more useful 
than the university course now 
followed. 

The Indian university system 
has been devised and modelled, 
and even its latest modifi- 

T 
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cations have been adopted, 
under the guidance of English 
university men, sometimes of 
great distinction as scholars, 
and all deeply convinced of the 
merits of the system in which 
they have been brought up, 
and faithful to the traditions 
of their English universities, 
of which they are so justly 
proud. But there is no re- 
semblance between the class 
of men who enter Oxford and 
Cambridge and the candidates 
for admission, say, to the Cal- 
cutta University; neither is 
there any resemblance between 
the motives and aspirations 
which respectively induce the 
young Indian and the young 
Englishman to seek a univer- 
sity education. It may safely 
be said that the object of the 
young Indian, in the great 
majority of cases, has been to 
qualify for admission to Gov- 
ernment service, coupled at 
times with an ill-defined though 
laudable ambition to acquire 
knowledge and to rise superior 
to his natural surroundings. 
None of these considerations are 
likely to influence the ordinary 
Oxford or Cambridge under- 
graduate. They are, however, 
on all fours with those which 
send young Russians to their 
universities. What is suitable 
for the Englishman is not 
necessarily suitable for the 
Indian or Russian ; and the sys- 
tem devised to meet the require- 
ments of the Englishman is in 
nearly every respect unsuited 
to the Indian and Russian. In 


Russia it produced the nihilist ; 
in India it has produced his 
Indian counterpart, the ill- 
informed and dangerously lo- 
quacious political agitator. 
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As in Russia, so in India, the 
great employer of educated 
labour is the Government, and 
the youth who seeks employ- 
ment in any but the very 
lowest grades of Government 
service must have a university 
diploma. The Indian Govern- 
ment thus not only encourages 
but practically forces the 
young man who desires to 
improve his position to en- 
deavour to enter a university; 
and, whilst the university 
course can fit him for no other 
walk in life than Government 
service, in my opinion it fails 
to properly prepare him for 
even that. In these circum- 
stances the disappointed young 
man who fails to obtain a 
qualifying diploma at the uni- 
versity, and the still more 
disappointed one who, having 
obtained the diploma, is unable 
to secure a Government post, 
becomes a discontented and 
often dangerous member of 
society. He considers himself 
greatly superior to his fellows, 
and attributes to the wrong- 
headedness or malevolence of 
the Government his failure to 
establish that superiority in a 
practical—z.e., in a lucrative 
manner. 

The native of India, and par- 
ticularly the Bengali Hindoo, 
is not trained to reason or 
to think for himself. He has 
a marvellous memory, he is 
industrious in learning any- 
thing and everything by heart, 
and he has a certain smartness 
in preparing himself for an 
examination on specially de- 
fined and limited subjects ; but 
if he is asked a question which 
cannot be answered otherwise 
than by a more or less literal 
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quotation from a text-book, he 
is very frequently nonplussed. 
A good story illustrating this 
defective training is that of 
the teacher who, being asked 
how far his pupils were 
advanced in Euclid, said with 
pride that many of them had 
learned several books, and that 
the only mistakes they some- 
times made were in forgetting 
where one problem ended and 
the next one began. But this 
is not the only kind of defect 
in the English education of the 
native. At an early stage of 
acquaintance with Western 
ideas, the Indian generally 
breaks away from the tradi- 
tions of his forefathers and all 
the steadying principles of re- 
spect for parents and author- 
ity which they inculcate. He 
frequently adopts Herbert 
Spencer and Stuart Mill as 
his prophets, without the 
counterpoise of the precepts 
of the Christian religion teach- 
ing submission to Cesar, 
reciprocal obligations to the 
neighbour, and the fulfilment 
of duty in that state of life to 
which God may be pleased 
to call him. Without this 
counterpoise or that of his 
abandoned Indian conservative 
tradition, his studies of the 
great modern writers disturb 
the balance of his untrained 
mind, and too often all that he 
is capable of learning from his 
favourite authors is an ex- 
aggerated spirit of individual- 
ism and negation of authority 
which are the immediate 
stepping-stones to Nihilism. 
In common justice I must 
here state that, notwithstand- 
ing my severe criticisms on the 
ordinary results of the class of 
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education now offered to young 
Indians desirous of entering 
Government service, I have 
had the pleasure of finding 
among several of the Indian 
officials of the Indian Finance 


Department excellent solid 
brains and capacity. There 
are now men, _ including 


Bengalis, serving the Govern- 
ment of India who are 
thoroughly fitted to take a 
high place in any European 
administration, and who need 
not fear Western competition. 
I must, however, add the quali- 
fication that nearly all such 
men whom I have met have 
belonged to old families of recog- 
nised standing in the native 
community. I am not sure 
that men of this class always 
receive the full measure of pro- 
motion which, in my opinion, is 
advisable and is their due. 

It is with considerable diffi- 
dence that I venture to suggest 
some possible remedies for the 
unfortunate situation I have 
described ; but it is a barren 
labour to confine oneself en- 
tirely to criticism. The first 
remedy is, I believe, to select 
the classes from which univer- 
sity students should be drawn. 
I think that university educa- 
tion can be safely given to all 
young men of means, and that 
special facilities for obtaining 
it should be given to all those 
whose intellectual capacity ap- 
pears to offer some reasonable 
guarantee that they would 
profit by higher education, but 
who cannot afford the expense. 
The social standing of young 
men of independent fortune will 
as a rule prevent their suffering 
from what I may call “uni- 
versity intoxication”; that is, 
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the idea, readily acquired, that 
they are both immensely su- 
perior to their non-university 
fellow-countrymen, and that 
they have fitted themselves to 
hold the highest places in the 
Administration. Relatively few 
of the wealthier classes seek 
employment in the Government 
service, and they are therefore 
not disappointed at the inevit- 
able failure of Government to 
provide posts answering to 
the ambitions of all who are 
theoretically qualified. But the 
free admission to the univer- 
sities of all young men of the 
upper classes who may be ready 
to pay fees which would prove 
prohibitive to the poorer mass 
would by no means satisfy all 

uirements ; the universities 
should be open to all alike, rich 
or poor, if the result of the 
education to be received can 
make them more useful and 
therefore better citizens. I 
would deprecate nothing more 
strongly than the exclusion of 
the struggling but capable 
young men. There are excellent 
brains in India, and it is an 
imperative duty to discover 
them and to afford them every 
opportunity for useful develop- 
ment. 

The question is how the 
superior intellects are to be 
discovered and how utilised, and 
this is a difficult problem. I fear 
that the first step must neces- 
sarily be the selection, on the 
special recommendation of their 
teachers, of the most promising 
lads in the different provinces ; 
but as such selection, in spite 
of all the instructions which 
might be given, would almost 
certainly be mainly based on 
capacity to pass examinations 
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of the competitive type, it 
would, I think, be necessary to 
appoint a very special board, 
having larger and more prac- 
tical ideas than the ordinary 
examiner, who should test ag 
far as possible the general 
qualifications of the candidates 
recommended by provincial 
authorities. Further, it would 
be desirable that those whom 
this special board might select 
should, under their general 
supervision, undergo a year’s 
probationary course of training 
as a further test of their general 
fitness, on the understanding 
that should they, at any time 
during the year, fail to satisfy 
their instructors, they would be 
dismissed, whilst those who 
continued to give satisfaction 
would finally enter the uni- 
versities at the expense of the 
State. I attach the greatest 
importance to a probationary 
period, because it would permit 
of sifting and rejection before 
youths had reached an age at 
which it becomes difficult to 
make an altogether fresh start. 

It will probably be objected 
to my proposal that the result 
of admitting to the univer- 
sities, free of charge, all those 
who might desire to enter and 
be approved as fitted to pro- 
fit by higher education, would 
be to create a too heavy 
charge on Government rev- 
enues, and to overcrowd the 
universities. I cannot for a 
moment admit such objections. 
The advantages of a univer- 
sity course should be offered 
free of charge to all Indians 
capable of profiting thereby, 
but unable to pay the fees, 
and if the universities became 
overcrowded they should be 
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extended or additional ones 
founded. As to the cost to 
the State, I would point out 
that out of the Indian annual 
budget, amounting to ap- 
proximately £74,000,000, only 
some £2,000,000 are devoted 
to education, whilst out of a 
budget of about £144,000,000 
in the United Kingdom, very 
nearly £17,000,000 are spent 
on education. 

Assuming that a lad recom- 
mended from the provinces, 
and accepted by the special 
board, continued to show 
promise throughout his year’s 
probation, it is of the highest 
importance that the university 
course provided at the expense 
of the State should fully fit 
him for a future career, useful 
to his fellow-citizens and prof- 
itable to himself. To secure 
this, it must once for all be 
recognised by the educational 
authorities that a univer- 
sity course is a means to 
an end, and not an end in 
itself, whilst to-day they ap- 
pear to hold an exactly con- 
trary opinion. Incredible as 
the following story may seem, 
I can vouch for its authen- 
ticity. Not very long ago, a 
member of the Government 
having observed that the 
young men entering his de- 
partment with the usual uni- 
versity diplomas appeared to 
be very poorly qualified by 
their education for the special 
work they were called upon 
to perform, inquired carefully 
into the system of examin- 
ation under which they had 
been selected for employment, 
and discovered that it in- 
cluded no test of capacity in 
the practical subjects dealt 
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therefore, with great care, 
elaborated a curriculum for 
examination which, in the 
opinion of the chief officers 
of the department, would 
fairly meet requirements. It 
was difficult to suppose that 
any other authority could 
understand better than the de- 
partment concerned what was 
required; but the would-be 
reformer found that, accord- 
ing to precedent, no such 
change as he proposed could 
be made without consulting 
the education department, and 
on the matter being submitted 
to these guides of the youth 
of India they condemned the 
proposed innovation root and 
branch, on the ground that 
the university course could not 
possibly qualify a young man 
to pass an examination on the 
lines suggested. It would seem 
that in the opinion of the edu- 
cation authorities, if the univer- 
sity course was only adapted to 
prepare lawyers, a youth who 
desired to become a physician 
must study law to prepare 
himself to practise medicine. 
I cannot insist too strongly 
that the first reform required 
in the universities is to adapt 
the courses of education to the 
requirements for such careers 
as are likely to be suitable to 
young Indians desirous of ad- 
vancement and of earning their 
livelihood in a useful manner. 
I believe that there are many 
careers outside Government 
service in which young Indians 
might excel, and I would in- 
stance scientific agriculture, 
medicine, the law, engineering, 
mining, chemistry, electricity. 
As regards botany, forestry, 
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and scientific agriculture, there 
is an old established and useful 
school of forestry at Dehra, and 
it may be hoped that the new 
Agricultural College at Poosa 
and other similar establishments 
will soon afford the education 
and training necessary to pro- 
duce agricultural experts, for 
whom there is a great field in 
India. In engineering, mining, 
chemistry, and electricity, the 
field for Indians is not at present 
very large, and the Indian com- 
munity outside Calcutta and 
Bombay is not so far in sufficient 
touch with industrial employers 
to be able easily to secure em- 
ployment. The field in these 
branches is steadily increasing, 
and for the future there are 
excellent prospects; but mean- 
while it is most desirable that 
Government should make an 
earnest endeavour to secure 
openings for qualified youths 
where it controls a demand 
for their services. 

It seems reasonable that the 
course of preparation for each 
and every important career 
should be thought out and 
decided by committees of ex- 
perts in the different branches, 
and that the care of the Univer- 
sity Governing Boards should 
be directed towards the prep- 
aration of youths to meet the 
requirements indicated by the 
experience of competent ex- 
perts. The loyal acceptance 
of this simple principle would, 
I believe, prove a most valu- 
able reform in the Indian uni- 
versity system. 

I have dealt in the first 
place with education in the 
universities, because it is the 
universities which, unfortun- 


ately I think, occupy the first 
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place in the attention of both 
official and non-official circles 
in India, and because it is the 
universities and colleges which 
are to-day the nurseries of dis- 
content and therefore of dis- 
loyalty. But important as is 
the question of the reform of 
the universities on sound lines, 
that of primary education is 
no less important. The boy 
whose education consists in the 
development of the faculty of 
memory, acquires little worth 
having by his schooling ; never- 
theless little else is acquired 
in the great majority of Indian 
schools — where everything is 
learned from text - books, 
often exceedingly ill - chosen, 
and in some cases inculcating 
highly undesirable ideas verg- 
ing even on disloyalty. I am 
glad to admit that there are 
certain noteworthy exceptions 
to the general rule, and I have 
myself seen in the Central 
Provinces, where the general 
standard of primary education 
is higher than elsewhere, a 
primary school where boys and 
children were not only taught 
to think, but where the general 
tone of the school seemed ex- 
cellent, and the scholars in- 
terested in and delighted with 
their simple but well-devised 
studies. And here I may re- 
mark that having noticed the 
superiority of the Central Pro- 
vinces in this respect, I in- 
quired the reason, and was 
informed that it was attribut- 
able to the relative smallness 
of these Provinces, resulting 
in the Chief Commissioner and 
other high officials being able 
to devote more time to such 
details as education, and also 
probably to the fact that these 
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Provinces had been excep- 
tionally fortunate in having 
a succession of capable and 
practical chief commissioners. 
I am bound to add that it 
was also observed that the 
Central Provinces had been 
considered so relatively unim- 
portant and backward that 
they had in great measure 
mercifully escaped the atten- 
tion of the central educational 
authorities. I do not give this 
view as my own, but that it 
should be seriously held is cer- 
tainly a strong indication of the 
deficiencies of these authorities. 

Although I have only 
skimmed the surface of this 

at question of education, I 
fear that I have already ex- 
ceeded the limits of space in a 
short article in which so many 
important points must be no- 
ticed, but before turning to 
other subjects I must mention 
that Lord Curzon’s creation of 
the new post of Director of 
Education with the Govern- 
ment of India gave an opening 
for valuable reform. The 
gentleman appointed to the 
post would appear to have 
many excellent qualifications 
for his work, but the bureau- 
cratic system keeps him in a 
very subordinate position, on a 
level with the heads of the 
veterinary and other similar 
minor departments ; he cannot 
take the smallest action except 
through the usual bureaucratic 
channels of the Home Depart- 
ment, and at every step he re- 
quires to exercise the greatest 
tact to avoid friction with the 
local governments. His op- 
portunities for usefulness are 
therefore in present circum- 
stances extremely limited. 
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I will now turn to the very 
difficult question of the native 
press and its proper treatment. 
It is not easy for people accus- 
tomed to the moderation of the 
European and particularly of 
the English press to realise the 
constant wild extravagances of 
Indian journalists, and I re- 
gret to add the frequent scur- 
rilous, vindictive, and disloyal 
tendencies of many of their 
articles. Nobody was so badly 
treated by the Indian press as 
Lord Curzon during the latter 
part of his Viceroyalty, but I 
will not offer to the authors of 
the scandalous attacks made 
upon the late Viceroy the 
pleasure of giving additional 
publicity to any of their scur- 
rilous paragraphs. 

My personal opinion is that 
much too little attention is 
paid in India to the influence 
of the Indian press. It is com- 
monly remarked that whilst 
so few of the people can read, 
the vapourings and vituper- 
ations of the press can do but 
little harm; it appears not to 
be remembered that when a 
single journal reaches a village 
its contents are read aloud by 
some member of the commu- 
nity and eagerly devoured 
with that astonishing credu- 
lity which is a remarkable 
feature in the East; when a 
whole countryside is prepared 
to believe that the Govern- 
ment is poisoning the wells 
and is responsible for the 
spread of the plague, there are 
no limits to credulity, and the 
fact must be reckoned with, 
more especially when a host of 
university-bred agitators are 
trading thereon to excite hos- 
tility to the Government. 
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There is no use in allowing the 
rinciples which are the guide 
in such matters in Western 
Europe to influence decisions 
with regard to the proper 
course to be pursued in India; 
the moral restraints on journal- 
ists in Western Europe are 
non-existent in the East, the 
public appealed to is a totally 
different one, and the journal- 
ists themselves are as a rule 
men of quite inferior ability, ac- 
cording to European standards, 
and without the smallest sense 
of responsibility to the public. 
I am very strongly of opinion 
that a constant wholesome 
control over the press in India 
is an absolute necessity, and a 
useful measure would probably 
be to prohibit the issue of any 
journal the proprietors of 
which did not contribute an- 
nually to Government a cer- 
tain minimum sum under the 
head of income-tax. The better 
class of journals would not be 
affected by a reasonable mini- 
mum, as they already pay 
income-tax on their profits; 
but many of the worst class 
would speedily disappear, as 
these are generally produced 
by impecunious failures in 
other careers, and are some- 
times printed in backyards by 
discharged Government print- 
ers, and even, it is said, with 
type stolen from Government. 
I believe it to be highly desir- 
able that the cost of producing 
@ newspaper should not be 
lower than that already in- 
curred in the production of the 
better class of journals, and in 
this view it appears to me a 
grievous mistake to tax the 
public to pay for the heavy 
loss on unremunerative press 
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telegrams, and to carry news- 
papers at rates unremunerative 
to the Post Office; and yet of 
recent years this has been done 
without the smallest result as 
regards conciliating the press, 

It is perhaps not generally 
remembered that until 1881 
there existed a Press Com- 
missionership in India which 
worked with excellent results, 
and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, with the perfect good- 
will of the editors, European 
and Indian. The Press Com- 
missioner’s duty was to estab- 
lish confidential relations with 
editors, to issue communiqués, 
and, with a staff of translators, 
to watch the Press and to 
keep Government closely in- 
formed of the tone and tend- 
ency of the different journals. 
He had no authority to act in 
any way without the sanction 
of the executive authorities, 
but with such authority he 
could seize the plant of any 
recalcitrant seditious journal. 
A remarkable thing is that it 
was never found necessary to 
resort to this measure, The 
existence of the office of the 
Commissioner was a sufficient 
restraint; and, moreover, the 
guidance and help offered to 
editors by a tactful Com- 
missioner was so much appre- 
ciated that, when the abolition 
of the office had been decided, 
@ memorial was presented to 
the Viceroy, signed by nearly 
every vernacular editor in 
India, praying for the re- 
tention of the Press Com- 
missionership. This fact, be- 
sides being very gratifying to 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, the 
Press Commissioner, showed 
clearly that control could be 
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exercised without in any way 
interfering with the proper 
independence of journalists. 

I now come to the very 
delicate subject which I have 
indicated as “the lowering of 
British prestige by recent un- 
toward incidents.” The native 
of India appreciates a just 
ruler, and he loves a master 
who is at once strong, just, 
and sympathetic; but he sees 
through all speeches to the 
gallery about “our coloured 
brothers,” and he despises the 
man whom he suspects (and he 
is a good judge) of insincerity, 
and who fails to display the 
essential qualities of a ruler— 
firmness, disinterestedness, and 
devotion to the task of seeking 
to promote the welfare of those 
over whom he rules. Justice 
for the native is properly a 
popular cry in England, but 
it is often used in a mistaken 
manner by sincere men who, 
from want of experience with 
Orientals, fail to understand 
their ideas on the subject ; and 
it is easy for popularity- 
hunters to use the cry with 
regrettable disregard to the 
consequences of the manner in 
which it may be used. Justice 
to the British servant of the 
Indian public is quite as legit- 
imate a cry; and the fact that 
the servant is paid for his 
services never deprives him, in 
this country at all events, of 
his claim to justice at the 
hands of those whom he serves. 
Nowhere on this globe are the 
conditions of service more 
strenuous than are those cheer- 
fully accepted, at times even 
at the cost of life, by the 
British official, the servant of 
the Indian peoples; and yet, 
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in the last few years an un- 
comfortable feeling has arisen 
in India that should an Eng- 
lishman, however unwillingly, 
be involved in a disturbance 
with natives, he is by no means 
sure of justice. The result is 
that evilly-disposed natives, 
when not actually violent, as- 
sume a truculent and pro- 
vocative attitude towards 
Europeans, which the latter 
are forced to acbept, with the 
consequent development of 
racial antipathy and fatal loss 
of prestige to the whole white 
population. 

Assaults by natives on 
Europeans, and particularly on 
soldiers, have become of fre- 
quent occurrence. But inerim- 
inated natives often appear to 
be but lightly punished; whilst, 
as in the case of Mr Bain, the 
tea-planter, when a European 
has been acquitted by a local 
tribunal, which is generally 
the most competent in such 
cases, retrial by a superior 
court may be, and has been, 
executively ordered. In the 
case of Mr Bain, the High 
Court dismissed the case re- 
ferred by the Executive Gov- 
ernment, with some very strong 
remarks as to the want of evid- 
ence against the defendant. 

To return to the question of 
the constant assaults on Brit- 
ish soldiers. Can any one be- 
lieve that the soldier of to-day 
is rougher or in any way more 
likely to ill-treat natives than 
the soldier of thirty-five years 
ago? We all know that he is 
not; and yet, when I served 
as a soldier in India thirty-five 
years ago, the relations be- 
tween the soldiers and natives 
were excellent, and complaints 
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on the subject were practically 
unknown. Tommy Atkins, as 
I knew him, was a thoroughly 
good-natured if somewhat 
rough fellow. He was not 
always very gentle with the 
natives, and he asserted him- 
self as their superior; but 
there was no racial antipathy 
between him and them. He 
was sufficiently kindly in his 
general attitude to win their 
goodwill, and their apprecia- 
tion was fully proved by such 
instances as the native cooks 
daily carrying Tommy’s dinners 
under heavy fire on the ridge 
at Delhi. I know that it is 
said that thirty-five years ago 
the native would accept what 
he will not to-day, as he has 
now conceived more independ- 
ent ideas and a greater sense 
of personal dignity. In reply 
I may, however, point out that 
practically all the serious cases 
of assault have occurred not 
in towns, but in the country, 
where the only new ideas have 
been derived, not from im- 
proved education or moral pro- 
gress, but from the reading 
aloud of seditious newspapers, 
which have related stories of 
assaults on white men and the 
escape of the assailants with 
impunity, and suggested emu- 
lation of such exploits. The 
spirit of emulation has been 
aroused, with the accompanying 
result of loss of prestige to the 
white man and particularly to 
the British soldier. And pres- 
tige is everything in the Hast. 

In ordinary circumstances 
the prestige and influence of 
the better class of Englishmen 
who, without talking about 
“equality,” is genuinely sym- 
pathetic in his dealings with 
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Indians, is perfectly extra- 
ordinary ; and from such men 
the Indian, as a rule, will 
accept much which he would 
bitterly resent if supposed to 
be the outcome of a malevy- 
olent disposition or racial an- 
tipathy. I have known of a 
case where a high official, re- 
marking the particularly re- 
spectful salaam of a prisoner 
whom he thought he recog- 
nised, asked if he had seen 
him before; and the prisoner 
replied cheerfully, “Yes, sa- 
hib. It was you who con- 
demned me, although I was 
quite innocent; but you be- 
lieved me guilty.” That, if 
not attributable to a general 
spirit of antipathy, occasional 
severity of treatment is not 
seriously resented, is proved 
by the well-known fact that 
Indian masters are much 
more severe with their serv- 
ants than any European now 
ventures to be, and yet we 
never hear of a native master 
being summoned for ill-treat- 
ment. This, surely, disposes of 
the theory that moral progress 
has rendered ordinary Indians 
of the present generation s0 
much more susceptible than the 
preceding generation. More- 
over, let it be noted that in 
the States under Indian rulers 
there are no agitators, no 
seditious press, and no dis- 
content of the nature which 
has recently disturbed Bengal 
and the Punjab. Is, then, 
native rule, with all its short- 
comings, better suited after all 
to the peoples of India than 
the British Raj, with its con- 
stant tendency to force West- 
ern ideas and systems on an 
Oriental population? I fear 
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that in many respects it is; 
and the causes lie in bureau- 
cratic methods, centralisation, 
and insufficient touch and 
sympathy between the ruled 
and their Western rulers. 
Amusing chapters might be 
written on the methods and 
proceedings of the bureaucracy 
in India, but it is not here de- 
sirable to dwell on the sub- 
ject more than is necessary. 
To account for the extraor- 
dinary development of the 
bureaucratic system, it must 
be remembered that whereas in 
nearly every other country the 
highest executive authorities— 
such as Ministers of the Crown 
—are, as a rule, drawn from 
outside the ranks of the official 
hierarchy, in India the mem- 
bers of the Executive Govern- 
ment are, with few exceptions, 
selected from among the per- 
manent officials, of whom it 
has been said that their god is 
“precedent,” and their sacred 
writings, minutes, despatches, 
and official notes ; and there 
is no counteracting outside 
influence. The Indian official 
who runs counter to the pre- 
vailing sentiment is labelled 
dangerous, and seldom ad- 
vanced to a position where 
his opinions could exercise an 
important influence. The few 
members of the Government 
who may be appointed from 
without the ranks of Indian 
officialdom are sympathised 
with in a kindly spirit for 
their unavoidable but unfor- 
tunate ignorance of the bless- 
ings of a heaven-sent govern- 
ment by bureaucracy ; but their 
voices, if raised in protest, are 
as of those crying in the wil- 
derness. There never will be 
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any reform from within; and, 
if it is to be secured, it must 
be by the appointment of a 
very strong Commission from 
England, composed of mem- 
bers versed in both official and 
business methods, and thus 
competent not only to master 
the intricacies of the existing 
system, but also to suggest 
practical reform. Some of the 
members should of course have 
had Indian experience. 

It must be admitted that the 
Indian, and particularly the 
Bengali, once admitted into 
the official hierarchy, speedily 
develops a remarkable devo- 
tion to bureaucratic procedure, 
and his marvellous memory 
tempts him to revel in “pre- 
cedent ” ; but, from the point of 
view of the causes of discontent 
in India, the important ques- 
tion is, How are the general 
public affected by the existing 
system, with its necessarily ac- 
companying delays and un- 
certainties? To answer this 
question we must consider the 
system adopted by the oriental 
if left to himself, and we must 
remember that if he will accept 
a ten per cent improvement 
with satisfaction, he will prob- 
ably fail to appreciate twenty 
per cent, and if forced to accept 
a ‘complete, radical change, he 
will hate its authors. The 
oriental system of administra- 
tion, in its primitive form, is 
represented by the ruler sitting 
in the gateway, accessible to 
all, and relying on his know- 
ledge of mankind of his own 
race, to accept or refuse peti- 
tions, and to administer justice 
summarily and expeditiously. 
Can there be a greater contrast 
between such a system and the 
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bureaucratic one which we 
have forced on India? Indians 
marvel at our system, but they 
do not begin to understand it 
from our point of view, whilst 
they take note that it results 
in exasperating delays, and 
offers a wider scope for intrigue 
and greater temptations to the 
false witness than their own 
more summary methods. It is 
not, perhaps, too objectionable 
to the rich, for they can gener- 
ally afford to wait the law’s 
delays: their money will pur- 
chase either information or 
evidence, and they are often 
able to adapt their methods to 
our system. But for the 
masses it often constitutes a 
serious grievance. Peter the 
Great forced his subjects to 
shave, but practically every 
Russian peasant to-day wears 
a beard. Such is the force of 
traditional habits. 

To illustrate the unsuitabil- 
ity of European procedure in 
oriental affairs, I will cite an 
incident in recent political 
history in Turkey. A certain 
Kurdish chief, Moosa, had ac- 
quired notoriety by his ruthless 
oppression of the Armenians in 
his district. The Consuls con- 
tinually complained of his mis- 
deeds to the Ambassadors in 
Constantinople, and _ these 
gentlemen in their turn ad- 
dressed their complaints to the 
Ottoman Government. At 
last the scandal became so 
great that the Sultan realised 
that some satisfaction must be 
given. Moosa had many 


friends in the Palace, and 
an ingenious suggestion was 
made by which Moosa should 
be saved and the Ambassadors 
at the same time satisfied. 
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The Ambassadors were in- 
formed that, to give them 
complete satisfaction, not only 
should Moosa be brought to 
justice but he should be tried 
at Constantinople in the pres- 
ence of the representatives of 
the Embassies. The trial was 
held, and the hostile witnesses, 
for the most part Armenians, 
were encouraged to speak with 
a freedom which they would 
not have ventured in the pro- 
vinces, and as a result they 
swore to the committal of 
every kind of possible and im- 
possible atrocity, contradicted 
one another on what purported 
to be statements of fact, and 
obliged a Court proceeding on 
Western principles to discredit 
all their evidence. Moosa was 
acquitted. His friends had 
known how to protect him. 
The Ambassadors’ complaints 
were silenced. And yet, with- 
out the intervention of Western 
procedure, Moosa could, and 
would, if it had pleased the 
Government, have been justly 
executed in the provinces with- 
out any further trial than a 
recitation of well-known facts. 

The questions of central- 
isation and want of touch 
with the native population 
are in many ways intimately 
connected. Centralisation is 
nearly always considered from 
the point of view of the re- 
lations of the central govern- 
ment of India with the various 
local governments; and seri- 
ous as is this question, it is, 
in my opinion, entirely over- 
shadowed in importance by 
the comparatively unnoticed, 
though most prejudicial, cen- 
tralisation in every local 
government, and also, in & 
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lesser degree, in the admin- 
istrative machinery of the 
central government and in 
its relations with the India 
Office. With regard to the 
internal working of the central 
government, it is sufficient 
here to note that it has de- 
veloped into a system which 
would appear to be based on 
a principle of mistrust rather 
than on that of devolution of 
responsibility ; whilst as regards 
the relations of the India Office 
with the Government of India, 
the only fully competent ad- 
visers of the Secretary of State, 
whose advice must be accepted 
in the great majority of im- 
portant cases, they cannot 
grant a pension exceeding 
Rs. 10 per mensem without 
the express sanction of the 
Secretary of State. I will 
not pursue this part of the 
subject farther, as I am con- 
vinced that centralisation in 
the local governments is a 
much more serious defect. 
The development of com- 
munications by rail and tele- 
graph, which has been the 
making of India from the 
economic point of view, has 
surely been a curse as regards 
efficient administration. In 
days gone by, when adminis- 
trative requirements were of 
@ much simpler nature, and 
when the absence of commun- 
ications obliged lieutenant- 
governors to repose confidence 
in their senior district officers, 
and the latter in their turn 
to confide in their juniors, there 
was a necessary devolution of 
responsibility. In all urgent 
cases the district official, having 
no means of immediate com- 
munication with his superiors, 
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acted according to his own 
lights. He generally took 
pride in his district as his 
own special domain, he re- 
mained for years at a time 
in the same neighbourhood, 
and both circumstances and 
policy led him to establish 
intimate relations with the 
better classes of the natives 
who surrounded him. But all 
this is changed now. Until 
somewhat reduced by the 
recent separation of portions 
of Eastern Bengal, the Lieu- 
tenant - Governor of Bengal 
was responsible for the admin- 
istration of a province over 
150,000 square miles in extent, 
inhabited by a population of 
approximately eighty-six million 
souls. How could the most 
energetic of men establish and 
maintain during his short five 
years of office those personal 
relations with his European 
officers, and with the leaders of 
a native community of eighty- 
six millions, which are so essen- 
tial in the East? It may be ad- 
mitted that the great majority 
of lieutenant - governors have 
been men of exceptional ability 
and energy, and generally not 
wanting in sympathy with the 
population under their rule, but 
how in the circumstances of 
their position could they make 
their personal influence and 
sympathy duly felt? The task 
is beyond human possibilities. 
If this has been the case 
with lieutenant - governors, 
the situation of district officers 
has, if possible, become still 
more diffieult. The causes are 


numerous. The development 
of the bureaucratic system now 
forces the officer to devote most 
of his time to his desk, prepar- 
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ing reports and returns, asking 
for instructions on questions of 
detail which might often be 
left to his own discretion, and 
giving explanations if he has, 
either inadvertently or from 
necessity, failed to fulfil the 
letter of the law as laid down 
in some volume of regulations. 
Tied to his desk, he cannot give 
the time to that personal inter- 
course with the people which is 
the necessary foundation of close 
and sympathetic relations. The 
district officer is, moreover, 
constantly moved from one 
district to another. Under an 
unfortunate system, whenever 
a senior vacates his post tem- 
porarily, the next senior in 
an inferior grade, in whatever 
part of the province he may be, 
replaces him, to the prejudice 
of his immediate local junior, 
who, by his acquaintance with 
the district and with the 
ideas of his natural chief, is 
(unless exceptionally incom- 
petent) best qualified to fill his 
place. Further, the great im- 
provement of communications 
with Europe tempts the civilian 
to take leave far more fre- 
quently and for shorter periods 
than was formerly customary ; 
and when he returns to his ser- 


vice in India he is very liable 


to be posted to a new district. 
The result is, that men some- 
times change posts even three 
or four times in a single year, 
and all-important continuity of 
method and system is impos- 
sible. The official is too often 
a stranger to the people, who, 
if they knew and trusted him, 
would, with the fullest goodwill, 
accept his rule as autocrat. 

Is it astonishing, in such cir- 
cumstances, that a strong agi- 
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tation has arisen against the 
British Raj? The danger was 
foreseen during my last resid- 
ence in India by many seriousand 
far-sighted officers of Govern- 
ment, and still more by British 
officers in native regiments, by 
petty officials, and by merchants, 
who are necessarily in closer 
contact with the people. No 
one, I imagine, anticipated an 
outburst quite so soon; but 
after all the wonder is, perhaps, 
that it did not come sooner and 
stronger. If further and more 
serious trouble is to be averted, 
drastic reforms must be intro- 
duced while there is yet time. 
One, which is simple, is the 
absolute prohibition of unneces- 
sary constant changes of post 
amongst district officers, dis- 
trict magistrates, and police 
officers. Another, much more 
complex, is to do away with the 
crushing and exasperating cen- 
tralisation in unwieldy pro- 
vincial governments. 

When centralisation is dis- 
cussed, the Indian general idea 
of an antidote is to augment 
the importance and to increase 
the prestige of the local gov- 
ernments. But this is all 
wrong. It is these very gov- 
ernments which have become 
organised bureaucratic systems 
of centralised despotism. Com- 
pare the administration of 4 
large province with that of a 
chief commissionership, The 
governor or lieutenant-governor 
is worked to death, and knows 
personally but relatively few of 
his officers, and still fewer of 
the influential natives in his 
province, He can only visit a 
limited number of his districts 
in any given year, and direct 
access to him is almost impos- 
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sible, hedged in as he is by 
provincial councils, boards of 
revenue, and other costly para- 
phernalia standing between 
him and his charge, and, in 
existing circumstances, neces- 
sary to give him some relief 
and maintain some movement 
in the administrative machine. 
On the other hand, in a moder- 
ately sized chief commissioner- 
ship, the chief commissioner 
can personally visit each of his 
districts, and see all his district 
officials at their work, at least 
once a-year, and during the 
hot weather he can invite each 
of them in turn to stay a few 
days with him at the provincial 
government house. Moreover, 
he will with his secretaries 
deal directly with every class 
of question, without the inter- 
vention of councils or boards 
of revenue. He can know and 
be known by the more im- 
portant men of all classes, and 
it depends only on his personal 
tact and sympathy with the 
native community for him to 
be in close touch with them. 
In my opinion governorships 
and lieutenant - governorships, 
with all their paraphernalia, 
are to-day a huge mistake, a 
relic of times when nearly all 
conditions and circumstances 
were different. What is re- 
quired is a large number of 
chief commissionerships of 
moderate size, and to any one 
who knows India there are 
some, the desirability of the 
creation of which appears 
clearly indicated. In the first 
rank stand a chief commis- 
sionership of Scinde and the 
settled parts of Beloochistan, a 
chief commissionership of Oudh, 
separated from the North-West 
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Provinces, and a chief commis- 
sionership of Orissa and Behar. 
Others may be more difficult to 
decide, and in all cases great 
caution should be exercised in 
making changes, and care 
should be taken to secure the 
concurrence of leading Indian 
local opinion. And this can 
be secured by frankness, tact, 
and sympathy. 

The lesson of the agitation, 
spurious in the first instance, 
over the partition of Bengal 
must not be forgotten. It has 
shown how necessary measures, 
devised solely in the interest of 
good administration, and there- 
fore in that of the Indian com- 
munity, can be successfully 
misinterpreted to the masses 
by unscrupulous agitators. If 
Government is not in suf- 
ficiently close touch with the 
native community to guide it 
aright, through the influence 
of its natural leaders, such mis- 
understandings and _ troubles 
will be of frequent recurrence. 

Respect for authority is 
natural to oriental conserv- 
atism, but authority must be 
presented in a form congenial 
to oriental ideas. We have 
heard much of the boycotting 
of British goods in the bazaars 
of Bengal as a serious feature 
in the recent anti - partition 
movement. The provincial 
bazaars are dominated by the 
Calcutta bazaar, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, What 
has been done to favour the 
prestige of the British Raj in 
the Calcutta bazaar? Unfor- 
tunately, it must be admitted 
that less than nothing has 
been done. The political im- 
portance of the Calcutta 
bazaar, with its Indian mer- 
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chant princes, was formerly 
recognised, but of late years 
it appears to have been lost 
sight of. The Maharajah Sir 
Narenda Krishna Deb, the 
Maharajah Durga Churn Law, 
and the Maharajah Sir Jot- 
endro Mohun Tagore, all mer- 
chant princes, were all for- 
merly recognised as such, and 
consulted by Government au- 
thorities; and partly as a 
result of such recognition, and 
partly on account of their 
social position, they influenced 
and practically controlled pub- 
lic opinion in the bazaar. But 
the two first-named are dead, 
the third has passed the age 
of possible activity, and none 
of them has been replaced. 
Government has lost touch 
with the important Calcutta 
bazaar, as in many other 
directions. Without such lead- 
ing as was secured by the tact 
of Lord Lansdowne and other 
sympathetic chiefs, the Cal- 
cutta bazaar was doomed to 
fall under the influence of the 
agitating seditious journalist 
who, ten years ago, would not 
have obtained a hearing. And 
let it be noted that what has 
come to pass has not been 
without warning from anxious 
Europeans who did know and 
understand the situation. 
There is much more to say 
on this subject, but the limits 
of a magazine article have, I 
fear, been already exceeded. 
I must conclude: in doing so 
I would urge before all things 
the necessity of reforms, well 
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thought out in detail, which 
should enable and encourage 
the British official to live more 
among the people and with 
the people in sentiment and 
sympathy. Well-turned phrases 
on justice to the native are of 
no avail with Orientals. The 
kindly heart and just nature 
are perhaps better appreciated 
in India than in most lands, 
but a fair field must be found 
for their influence under favour- 
ing conditions. The Indian 
civilian of to-day is, as a rule, 
unfortunately, but certainly, 
less in sympathy with the 
natives than was his pre- 
decessor. Is this solely the 
fault of an unsuitable admin- 
istrative system, or is the 
result also due to the differ- 
ence between the two classes 
of men? It is hard to believe 
that the first cause is alone 
sufficient to account entirely 
for the unfortunate change in 
relations between the official 
and the people. If it is not 
the sole cause, is it not time 
to consider whether youthful 
proficiency in classics and 
mathematics is any guarantee 
that the proficient possesses 
the essential qualities for suc- 
cess as a ruler? In the Hast 
personality is everything. Is 
it not possible to nominate to 
the Indian Civil Service by 
selection from among those 
who can prove that they have 
attained a required standard 
of education? Has any great 
empire been founded or main- 
tained by scholars alone? 








